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Lane, Crawford & Co., ltd. 


Beg to announce that they have opened a Branch Department Store at 
No. II HONCHO ITCHOME, NIHONBASHI-KU, TOKYO. 
(Upposite the rear entrance to the Banx of Japan. ) 


Hours :—8.30 a.m. until 5 p.m. 
Saturdays :—Close at Noon. 


Sundays :—Close all day. 
Telephone No, 3740 Honkyoku. 


LIST OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Gents. Outfitting :—A complete stock of everything. . 

Howse Furnishing :—Suites of Furniture, C»rpets & Rugs. Cretonves, Curtains, Tare: tries Brass- 
ware, Cutlery, Chinaware, Glassware, Electro-Plated Ware, Wallpapers, 
Tiles. Fire Grates, Lavatory Ware e'c , etc. 

Wines and Spirits :—A complete Stock of the Choice+t Quality, 

Fancy Goods and Perfumery :—Novelties of the la'est description. 

Smokers’ Requisites :— A splendid assortment. 

Tailoring :— Under the personal supervision of Mr. C. E, Manton, (formerly with Messrs. Burber- 

rys Ltd., London). 
Ladies’ Dressmaking :—Miecs Phillips (formerly with Messrs. Redfern, Paris) will be in attendance 
every Wedoesday for fitting or making appoiutmenuts with Custom Fs. 
Dress Materials and Lace:—Samples shown, Orders executed and forwarded pust free to any 
address in Tokyo. 
Provisions :—Orders taken and promptly filled by Yokobawa Store. 
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POEM BY HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 


Minato bune 

Ikari wo-aguru 

Koe no uchi ni 

- Namiji shiramite 
Yo wa ake ni keri. 


In the small hours of night, 

When all is dark, and rocks nor islets show 

To guide the steersman, lo! the noisy crew, 

Of mariners, with many a yo-heave-ho and shout, 
Raise up the anchor. Ere the Justy strains © 
Have ceased, day breaks on the whitening waves, 
And all the course lies clearly to be seen. 


. Translated by Arthur Lloyd 
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CIIILDREN’S NEW YEAR’S KITES 


NEW YEAR’S CUSTOMS IN JAPAN 


BY 


DR. YAISCHT HAGA 


PPOFESSOR OF LITERATURE, IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


Empire of Japan, whether the family new start in the household may be made. 

is rich ot poor, high or low, prepa- Each member of the family must have a 

rations are made for the welcome the new suit of clothing, called the sulinen 
New Year. The shoji, or siliding doors, are no haregi or dress of the New Year. 
freshly papered; the mattings of the floor Not only is there a thorough house- 
are renewed ; the family shrine is dusted, cleaning, but the New Year to the Japan- 
and the tablets of the ancestors cleansed, ese mind means a renewal of both mind 
Before the shrine are placed new paper and body. 


3 each household throughout the ed bowls, and poycelain dishes, that a 


ornaments, (gohei), and straw hangings, | New Year's festivities in Japan corres- 
(chime-nawa), while the small articles used pond with those of occidental nations, In 
in family worship are made clean. that itis a time set aside for greetings to 


At the end of the year, the housewife friends and relatives, but in other respects, 
goes forth to purchase tiny table, lacquer-_ they are quite different and more elaborate, 
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Although the Gregorian calendar has been 
adopted, and the ancient system of chro- 
nology discarded, few changes have been 
made in the festiviiies connected with the 
New Year, and many customs are still in 
existence that have been handed down 
since the age of myth. 

According to the former Japanese 
caleadar, the New Year heralded the spring 
time, and was a celebration of the re- 
juvenation of nature after the bleak, cold 
wiater. So the New Year’s festivities 
meant not only the beginning of new life, 
but a new heart and mind, and fresh 
aspirations. 

The custom of calculating 
ages in Japan was formerly 
different from that of Western 
countries. In the West, the 
age is counted by years 
and the number of months. 
While in Japan, a person 
became one year older with, 
the advent of the New Year, 
and a child was two years 
of age whether born early 
or late in the previous year. 
Thus a youth of fourteei at- 
tained his majority at fifteen 
and an old man of sixty-niae 
became seventy. The fact 
that a year was added to the 
age was a matter of congratu- 
lation on the New Year. 

Decorations play a large 
part in the New Year's 
celebration, and each article 
in use has a particular mean- 
ing. These articles of deco- 
ration are offered for sale at 
the to shi no ichi, or street fair 
at the end of the year, and are to be 
found ia many different parts of the cicies. 
The most important of the decorations is 
the kadomatsu (gate-piue), the branches 
of the pine used on eicher side of the gate 
or porch of a house. Custom ordaias that 
these shall be kept intact for the first week 
of the New Year. This period is called 
Matsu no uchi (within the days of piue). 
The branches of these evergreens as sold 
at the street fairs bear a marked similiarity 
to the Zannenduum on sale iin Germany for 
Christmas decorations. 

There are also offered for decorations, 
straw cables, (shimenawa) that are hung 
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KADOMATSU OR GATE- 
PINE 


to the kadomatsu, or gate-pine. This 
simple straw decoration is a contrast to 
the glittering ornamentation of gold and 
silver paper as seen upon the Christmas 
trees of Europe and America. Sometimes 
other ornaments are used, such as the 
leaves of the urajiro or uduriba, and often 
pieces of bamboo are combived with the 
pine branches. Such articles as trays and 
receptacles for offerings to the gods, and 
departed spirits, are made of pure un- 
ornamented wood, and can be secured at 
the street fairs. 
The room into which the guests are 
invited on New Year’s day 
is especially decorated, On 


the walls of the elevated 
oe dais, or tokonoma, of the 
| ' parlor is hung a kakemono 
\ appropriate to New Year, 
eicher representing pine, 

bamboo and plum, called 


| } sho chiku bai, a picture of 


Tenjin Sama, the patron 
Saint of Japanese literature ; 
or an artistic rendering of 
the subject given forth by 
the Impevial Court for the 
composiuon of a New Year’s 
poem. 

On this dais is also placed 
a tray made of pure white 
wood on which is placed 
circular pieces of muochi, 
or rice dumplings, one 
upon the other, forming 
tics, not unlike the \\ estern 
| Christmas or wedding cake. 
d These rice dutnpliags are 
called, kagami mochi, or 
mirror-dumpiiags, from their 
fancied resemblance to a mirror. ‘The 
sizes of these dumpliags are, of course, 
not uniform, but diller accordiag to the 
household. 

Underneath the dumpling it is also 
customary to place leaves of urajiro and 
yudsuriba, mematsu or piae, and yoro- 
kombu or sea weed. White it is adorned 
on top with a lobster, and daidai, or bitter 
orange. 

‘There is also a special arrangement of 
flowers ia the vases, and piae, bamboo, 
and plum branches, or the plant, fukujuso, 
are the most used, all haviag the sig.if- 
cance of long life and happiness. ‘Lhe 
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pine and bamboo are held in great esteem 
in Japan, since they are perpetually green. 
The bitter orange, daidai, signines from 
generation to generation. Urajio means 
succession, or inheritance. The lobster, used 
as an ornament for the pieces of dumpliags, 
implies that the members may live to the 
age when they are bent as it is. 
Kachiguri, or dried chestnuts, mean 
victory, while nimame and gomame, 
kiads of . boiled beans, refer to 
good health; the Japanese phrase, 
“mamede kurase,” meaning, “ May 
you have good health.” 

In every household a quantity 
of the rice dumpliags, or mochi, 
is prepared, although the quality 
and quantity may vary according 
to the social status of the family. 
These dumplings are eatea the first 
three days of the New\Year instead 
of the ordinary rice diet of the 
people. When the dumpling is 
boiled in soup, and mixed with 
vegetables and poultry, itis called zoni, 
a very popular New Year's dish. 

On New Year's day the family rises 





DECORATED MOCIII 


earlier than usual, and clad in their best 
garments, assemble together and offer a 
prayer to the spirits of their departed 
ancestors, after which they partake of 
breakfast. ‘lhe food is previously prepared 
because it is not customary to preform 
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any cooking during the first days of the 
holiday season. 

Another custom is the exchange of saké 
mixed with a fragrant condimeat, called 
toso, a kind of spice, the flavor resembling 
vermouth. ‘lhe master of the house goes 
out for a round of calls on his friends, 





while the lady stays at home to receive 
callers, and the younger members of the 
family attead their respective schools, 
where exercises are held before the portrait 
of His Imperial Majesty. 

Whenever a relative or friend comes 
on a congratulatory call, the invariable 
greeting exchanged is, “1 beg to thank 
you for your kiadness during the past 
year, and ask for a contiauance of the 
same in the future.” Spiced toso is offered 
first, and later o-dinary sake. 

There are many New Year's games, 
and one of the most popular ia vogue in 
all parts of the couatry is utakarutakai, 
or card playiag, which forms a favorite 
pastime 1a-the holidays. Both young men 
and women are iavited to take part ia the 
utakarutakai, or card-playiag party. ‘The 
cards consist of one huadred pieces, and 
on them are priated short classical pvems. 
There is also another one hundred cards 
held in the hand of a reader. ‘The cards 
are distributed to the playcrs and as the 
reader shuffles and reads the poems, the 
correspondiag ones are taken from the 
piles ia front of the players. As soon 
as a player has laid aside all his cards 
he becomes the wianer of the game. 

Kite flying is popular at New Year's 
time, and over the roofs of the ciucs many 
gaily ornamented ones, of various designs 
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and sizes are to be seen. The shops are 
full of them during the holidays, and they 
make suitable gifts to boys. 

One of the most characteristic games of 
the holiday season is that of battledore 
and shuttlecock. Although it is a Western 
game, it has received a special adaptation 
in Japan. The battledores are decorated 
with representations of mythological or 
historical characters, and some of them are 
rich and costly. The most prized gift to 
a young lady or girl is one of these 
battledores. The young people in their 
bright kimono may be seen along the 
streets playing this graceful game. 

The first seven days of the New 
Year are known as matsu no uchi, and 
from the eighth work at the school 
begins, On the morning of the seventh 
it is the custom to have for breakfast, 
nanakusa no kai, boiled rice with seven 
vegetables. On the fifteenth boiled rice 
called komame no kai, small beans mixed 
with rice, is eaten. All these customs 
have a significance that connects them 
with health and happiness. After January 
7th ladies go out for their congratu- 
latory visit. January 16th is the day 
reserved as a holiday for workmen and 
domestic servants so that they may 
enjoy themselves and visit their relatives 
or friends. On January 20th, the New 
Year’s festivities end, and it is called hatsu- 
ka shogatsu. 

With the introduction of Western civili- 
zation into Japan many of the quaint 
customs of former days have gone out of 
use. Yet there are many old ones that are 
still popular among the people. An 
interesting custom is hatsu yume, or first 
dream. A picture, takarabune,.or treasure 
ship, in which is seen personifications of 
happiness and long life, is placed under the 
pillow on the night of January 2nd, as it is 
thought to bring a good dream. It is sold 
by vendors in the streets who call out 
“ Otakara! Otakara!” “ Buy our treasure 
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boats!’’ This is done more often for fun 
than for profit. 

Business begins on January 2nd. And on 
this day is seen the ceremony of hatsuni, 
when mercantile firms transport — their 
goods through the streets in ornamental 
cars, attended by men ciad ia gay attire. 

At the Imperial court there are special 
New Year ceremonies. That of Shihohai 
is an offering to the gods of heaven and 
earth for the peace of the universe, and 
the safety of the people. His Majesty 
personally takes part in this ceremony, 
rising long before sunrise, and praying to 
the four quarters of the tglobe. 

For the first three days of the New 
Year their Majesties receive congratulations 
of officials, both civil and _ military, 
members of the aristocracy, and corps 
diplomatique. On the fifth the Emperor 
gives a New Year dinner to which high 
officials are invited, Among other cere- 
monies at the Imperial court, there is the 
Genjisai on January 3rd when the Emperor 
makes offerings to his ancestors. On 
January 4th state officials and members 
of the cabinet are summoned to the court, 
first reporting the safety of the Imperial 
shrines at Ise, and then the various 
affairs of state. On January 7th is held 
the ceremony of Koshohajime, when 
the court lecturers are given the first 
audience of the New Year, and on 
January 8th a report on military matters 
is made. 

In the middle of January the O-uta 
hajime, or poetry ceremony is held at tho 
court. On this occasion poems by their 
Majesties are read first, followed by those 
of the people. ‘The subject for the poem is 
given forth by the Impevial court, and 
compositions are submitted by the public. 
Sornetimes there are more than 20,000 of 
these poems presented but only a half 
dozen or so are chosen as the best, so 
that it is considered a great honor to be 
numbered among those selected. 


NEW YEAR’S BATTLEDORE 
AND SHUTTLECOCK 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


ITO 


BY 


MARQUIS INOUYE 


The late Prince Ito and I were members 
of the same clan, but as I was six years 
sider than he, and the places of our birth 
distant from each other, we had no oppor- 
tuity to become acquainted in our child- 
hood. 

As far as I can remember, it was during 
the latter part of the first year of Bunkiu, 
when the late Prince was nineteen ofr 
twenty years of age, that I first met 
tim. My original name was Bunda 
Stido. and I was a member of the body- 
cuard of the Prince of Cho-siu, afterwards 
serving as page to the heir-apparent. 

My duties in the suite of the Prince made 
itnecessary for me to travel often to ¥edo, 
the Shogun’s capital. At this period 
Japan was in a state of great commotion, 
the new treaty with the,,United States of 
America had just been concluded, and 
vublic opinion was strongly against the 
Shogun’s government. Many of the 
‘ilustrious malcontents were put into prison 
or decapitated, and the stormy events of 
‘he time culminated in the assassination of 
’remiuer I1. 

At the time, Prince Ito was known by 
the name of Shusuke Ito, and was one of 
the violent partisans of the anti-foreign pro- 
-icanda. Ie came to Yedo asa follower 
“f the late Marquis Kido, who called 
himself Kogoro Katsura. It was in the 
cond year of Bunkui that Ando Tsushi- 
manukami, a member of the Shogun’s 
-abinet, was attacked by assassins at one 
af the castle gates of Yedo, Sakashita 
Gomon. Both Ito and Kido were arrested 
2a suspicion of complicity in the plot,— 
summoned before the magistrates, and 
“ere about to be put into prison, Filled 
vith anxiety on their account, 1 went at 
ounce to Uta, one of the influential coun- 
-ellors of thePrince of Chd-siu and through 

iis influence with the members of the 
Shogun’s cabinet, Ito and Kido were 
rescucd from the clutches of the law. 

It was in this manner that a friendship 
bean between the late Prince and my- 
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The first political conspiracy in which we 
were united was a plot to fire the Ameri- 
can legation at Gotenyama. It may be 
necessary to explain the condition of affairs 
that existed at this time. The Imperial 
Court at Kyoto was violently opposed to 
the arbitrary action of the Shogun’s govern- 
ment in concluding a treaty with the 
United States of America without the 
Imperial sanction, and Prince Sanjo was 
appointed an Imperial envoy to Yedo, 
ia order to force the Shogun’s government 
to submit to the Imperial will. The heir- 
apparent of the Prince of Cho-siu was also 
in the suite of Prince Sanjo. The Shogun’s 
government, however, was procrastinating, 
and apparently not prepared to take any 
decisive step. Failing to persuade the 
Yedo government to take action, I con- 
ferred with Takasugi, one of our party, 
suggesting that we must have recourse to 
some extraordinary measures to force the 
government to come toa decision. This 
was to be accomplished by bringing about 
some complications with foreign govern- 


ments. We resolved to sacrifice our lives 
for the cause. 
We were informed that the foreign 


ministers were in the habit of going to 
Kanagawa from Yokohama every Sunday. 
I made a proposal to attack them en route. 
Takasugi, Kusaka, and all the other 
members of the party greeted the pro- 
position unanimously, and we at once made 
our preparations. Our rendezvous was at 
Shinagawa where we held secret meetings 
in a restaurant. We were in arrears in 
the payment of our expenses to the amount 
of 60 ryos, and we "were obliged to pay 
this before we accomplished our purpose, 
—as it would have been beneath the 
dignity of a samurai to die and leave such 
debts unpaid. We were students at the 
time, and none of the party could furnish 
such a large sum. The only alternative 
was to ask one of the older members of 
the clan for a loan. Who would be the 
messenger P 

It was this matter 


proposed — that 


10 THE JAPAN 
should be decided by the result of a game 
and unfortunately I lost the game and was 
selected to borrow the money. After 
encountering some difficulties, I succeeded 
in raising a loan of a hundred ryos, with 
which we paid off four debts, and the party 
started for Kanagawa which had just been 
opened to foreign trade. 

We took our lodgings at a hotel called 
Shimodaya, in Kanagawa, but it appeared 
that the plot had leaked out, for we 
observed that the soldiers of the Shogun’s 
government watched our proceedings close- 
ly. Shortly after- | 
ward, Prince San- 
jo, the Imperial 
envoy, who was in 
Yedo, dispatched a 
messenger urging 
us not to take 
violent measures. 
A messenger was 
also sent to us by 
the heir-apparent 
of Prince Ck6-siu, 
informing us that 
he desired to meet 
us at Omori. 

The plot being 
thus made known, 
there was nothing 
left but to change 
our line of action. 
We had an au- 
dience with the 
young prince at | 
Omori who ear- 
nestly requested us 
to stop the under- 
taking. Thus the 
plot to assassinate — 
the members of the 
foreign legation | 
was dropped. 

Although our first plans were frustrated, 
we were firm in our determination to 
exclude foreigners, and we formed ourselves 
into a party, called “ Mitategumi,” making 
a secret compact, and signing it with 
our own blood. This document is. still 
to be seen. Prince Ito was one of the 
signers. 

One day Takasugi said that it would be 
a matter of regret if we remained inactive, 
and proposed to set on fire the foreign 
legation in course of construction at Goten- 
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yama near Shinagawa. The proposition 
was accepted, and the neccessary prepara- 
tions were made for the incendiarism. 
We, a party of thirteen young bloods,— 
attacked the legation in the dead of 
night, I myself, having actually been the 
first to set fire to the buildiags. 

After the above event, I became 
very iatimate with Ito, and we proposed 
to go abroad together. I was, from 
the very beginning, a _ violent anti- 
foreign advocate,but was of the opinion 
that in order to realize our object, 
it was neccessary 
to have a strong 
navy so as to be 
able to cope with 
the navies of 
other countries. 
I approached 
the young Prince 
of Ché-siu, and 
was granted per- 
mission to study 
the English lan- 
guage, and naval 
matters. A steamer, 
called Jirobomaru 
had been purchas- 
ed from England, 
and I was ordered 
to go on_ board 
the ship for prac- 
tice. 

I had also heard 
the opinions’ of 
Sakuma _ Jirozan, 
and became more 
than ever convinc- 
ed of the urgency 

of establishing a 
| navy,—and so hav- 
| ing made up my 

mind, applied for 
permission to goabroad, Asit was forbidden 
by the laws of the land to travel to 
foreign countries, I was secretly granted 
permission and given a sum of money, — 
200 ryos from the private exchequer of 
the Prince. 

Just then, I was obliged to proceed to 
Yedo 1a company with Ito on some business 
connected with the clan. On the way. 1 
disclosed my views regarding the organi- 
zation of a navy and that I was going 
abroad to study and urged him to ac- 
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company me. At first he was undecided, 
but finally made up his mind, and so it 
happened that we travelled to Europe 
together. 

We embarked on board a steamer in the 
dead of night from Yokohama. When I 
was first granted permission there were 
three of us,—Viscount Yamao, Viscount 
Katsu. Inouye, than known as Yakichi 
Nomura, and myseli. But Prince Ito and 
Kinsuke Endo having — subsequently 
joined the party, our number increased to 
five. The fund granted us originally was 
600 ryos for three persons, which was quite 
insufficieit. In the course of conversation 
with Mr. Gower, the English consul, we 
were informed that 
at least 1,000 ryos 
would be necessary 
for expenses tn Eng- 
land for one person. 
We were at a loss 
how to obtain the 
balance. Out of 
sheer necessity, I 
called upon Omura 
Masujiro, one of the 
leading officials of 
the Cho-siu clan, 
then in charge of 
the residence of the 
Prince in Yedo, 
and asked him for 
a loan of 5,000 ryos, 
which I was fortun- 
ate enough to gain 
by showing my firm 
determination to die 
in the event the re- 


quest was not 
granted. 
It was on the 


night of May 12th, 
in the third year | 
of Meiji, that we boarded the steamer of 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Company 
of Yokohama. Before the steamer sailed, 
we hid ourselves in the coal bunkers, so 
as to prevent detection by the customs 
officials, and it was only after the sight 
of our native land had faded from sight 
that we felt safe. 

Arriving at the port of Shanghai, the 
novelty of the surroundings, and the flouri- 
shing condition of commerce made our 
eyes open with astonishment. My views 
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underwent a sudden metamorphosis I 
began to see that the expulsion of for- 
eigners from Japan was out of the question 
and wrote a long letter to friends in 
Japan, stating how my opinions had been 
modified, and that I believed foreign inter- 
course Was an urgent necessity of our 
country, also the dangers which threatened 
the nation should the policy of exclusive- 
ness still be pursued. Prince Ito was 
lukewarm in sharing my opinions, and 
even censured me for my lack of con- 
sistency in changing my views so soon, 
While we were in Shanghai, we were ask- 
ed the object of our voyage, and not being 
able to express our desire to study naval 
affairs fully in Eng- 
lish, we simply an- 
swered, — “ naviga- 
tion.” The captain 
of the ship, thinking 
that we wanted to 
become sailors, sent 
us to different ves- 
sels bound for 
London, and we 
were required to 
perform the regular 
routine duties of 
sailors, Prince Ito 
and myself were 
sent on board a 
merchantman load- 
ed with tea, and the 
other members of 
the party sailed ia 
another ship. We 
had to perform all 
kinds of hard work, 
washing the deck, 
working at the 
pumps, the food 
being almost exclu- 
sively salt meat, 
In spite of the fact that 
we were from the first prepared for 
difficulties, we were rather disheartened. 
During the day time we had few 
moments to ponder over our troubles, 
but when night came, we would often 
stand together on the deck, gazing in 
the direction of our native land and talk of 
our friends in Japan, the Emperor at Kyoto, 
and the developments that might happen 
in the carrying out of the expulsion of 
foreigners,—until it was late at night, and 
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the tears came to our eyes. 

During the voyage, my companion was 
once taken seriously ill. The sailing ship 
in which we had shipped was a vessel of 
only 300 tons, and there were few con- 
veniences, and I was obliged to nurse 
the invalid day and night without any as- 
sistance. 

Upon our arrival in England, we at 
once began to study English, and could 
read and understand the language in 
course of time. We were able to read 
the newspapers, and what was our astonish- 
ment one day to find the stirring news 
from the Far East of the bombardment of 
Kagoshima from an English squadron, and 
an attack upon foreign ships by the forts 
of Shimonoseki by the Cho-siu clan, and 
also that the allied fleet of the powers was 
about to bombard Shimonoseki. The 
news was like a thunderbolt. It was 
our opinion that Japan was ultimately 
destined to be beaten in such a struggle, 
and forced to pay a heavy indemnity, or 
even to cede territory. ‘To avoid a 
national calamity, it was of urgent 
necessity to unite the governing power in 
the hands of the Mikado, as the Shogun’s 
government had lost entire control over 
the nation, Unless the policy of foreign 
intercourse was agreed upon at once, the 
country would go to destruction. We 
decided we should not be poring over 
books in a foreign land when there was 
not a moment to lose, if we wished to 
help our country, It was incumbent upon 
us to return to our province at once, So 
Prince Ito and I made a hasty departure 
for: Japan, leaving the other members of 
the party in IKngland to pursue their 
studies. 

We found on reaching Japan that our 
clan was placed in a most critical position, 
both as regarded internal affairs and in 
relation to foreign powers, The Prince of 
Cho-siu had been-disgraced at the Imperial 
Court, having been deprived of the protec- 
tion of the gates of the Imperial palace 
and ordered to return to his province. 
The clan was on the point of making an 
attack on Kyoto, and the vanguard of the 
forces was already in the neighborhood of 
the capital. 

Great Britain, France, the United States 
of America, and Holland were making 
preparations for a combined attack on the 
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Cho-siu clan, for the part they had played 
in the attack made ontheir ships. We 
were dismayed at the turn of affairs, and 
at once sought an interview with the British 
minister, Mr. Alcock. We entreated him 
to delay the action of the foreign powers, 
as we would see the Prince in person and 
urge upon hima change of policy. The 
minister was at first adverse to our 
entreaties, but finally consented to grant us 
a few days of grace. Being allowed to go 
on board one of the British men of war, we 
landed at an island off the coast of Bungo, 
called Himejima, and proceeded to Cho-siu 
by means of a sampan, and finally landed 
at a place called Toumt. Hurrying to 
the capital of the clan, we at once sought 
audience of the Prince, when the chief 
counsellors of the clan, and all the 
important officials were assembled, and 
explained to them the actual state of affairs 
in foreign countries, and that Japan must 
at once be opened to other nations. 

When we returned to our province, the 
anti-foreign spirit was at its height, and 
the whole clan was almost mad at the 
idea of opening the country to foreign 
commerce. Even the women walked with 
swords concealed in their clothing. Not 
only was there no one to lead ears to our 
Views, but we were regarded as _ traitors, 
and some wished to behead us, 

At a meeting of the clan we brought up 
three great questions, the opening of the 
country to foreigners, the restoration of 
the Imperial power, and the consolidation 
of the Empire. We were greeted with 
derision, Although we talked for more 
than five hours, our opinions were rejected 
by the chief counsellors, They would not 
listen to reason, Both Ito and myself 
were in despair, but it was of no avail. 

Subsequent events proved fatal to the 
clan. The town of Shimonoseki was 
bombarded by the allied fleet, and the 
clan was forced to conclude an ignominious 
peace. In the meantime, the forces of 
the Cho-siu clan in Kyoto came _ into 
collision with the partisans of the Shogun’'s 
government, led by the Aidzu and Satsuma 


clans, and after severe fighting, they 
were repulsed. ‘The Shogua’s  govern- 
ment immediately issued an _— order 


to the daimyos of the realm, attacking 
Cho-siu as a rebel. In the Cho-siu clan, 
opinions were divided, and a faction of 
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influential clansmen, styled Yokuronto, 
advocated unconditional surrender to the 
Shogun’s forces, to guarantee the security 
of the Prince’s house. We were enraged 
at this exposure of our weakness, as we 
were convinced that such a policy would 
be our destruction, 

The night of September 25th, in the 
third year of Bunkiu, is one that shall 
never slip from my memory. A 
meeting of the senior counsellors held in 
the presence of the Prince closed late at 
night, and I was returning to my home, 
while an attendant led the way with a 
lighted lantern. Just as I was a short 
distance from a place called Sodetsukibashi, 
three men suddenly sprang out of the 
darkness and asked “ Who are you?” 
I answered “I am Inouye’ Bunda.” 
Immediately, I was attacked with swords, 
But during the affray the long sword 
which I wore in my belt, turned for- 
tunately so as to cover my back, and 
the enemy striking against the scabbard, I 
was only slightly injured. I then stood 
up and defended myself with drawn 
sword, but the odds were too great, and 
I was severely wounded in several parts 
of my body. 

Though quite exhausted from loss of 
blood, I managed to steal away in the 
darkness and dragged myself to a farm 
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house. Afterwares I was carried home. 
The pains I had to endure were so great 
that I begged my elder brother to 
decapitate me, and end my suffering. As 
he was convinced that I could not live, 
he drew a sword and was about to apply 
it to my neck, when my mother with a 
piteous cry, implored him to send for a 
doctor. As soon asthe physician arrived, 
I was treated to a rude surgical operation, 
which, however, saved my life. 

Prince Ito had just returned from an 
official mission to Yedo in connection 
with the conclusion of peace with the 
allied powers and was staying at Shimo- 
noseki. When the news of my disaster 
reached him, he lost no time in hastening 
to my bedside. The interview was heart 
rending. He wept bitterly, and his tears 
fell upon my cheeks. I opened my 
eyes and faintly warned him to fly from 
the place at once as it was dangerous for 
him to remain, 

More than forty years have elapsed 
since the above event occured, and 
although there have been several occasions 
when we have had heated discussions, 
there has never been a single instance 
when we hurt each other's feelings. Such 
being the case, I cannot express in words 
the deep sorrow that filled my heart at the 
news of my old comrade’s sad death, 
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TF Fapan there is a literature so characteristic of the country that it cannot te 2° 

Tl found in any otber part cf the world. This literature deals witb lopalty to ©. 
the tbrone, filial picty, devotion between man and wife, fidelity to friends, © 

the spirit of sacrificing one’s life for the cause of the sfate in time of a national |. 
-. emergency. ee 
yg AUL these fdeals bave cristed in Japan from time immemorial forming a spirit that | 
: pervaded every class of society and remains unchanged even tosdayp. This national 
idea or spirit is sometimes called Husbido, but F would callit a popular literature. 
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stance, the couns= 
try tbeatricals, 
the tales of storyp= 
tellers, tbe nas 
niwa busbi, tbe 
tohiwad3u, tbe 


uta, Or any pas= 
sage from music- 
al compositions, 
—all will reveal 
the predominance 
of this national 
idea. BAltbougb 
the spirit may be 
expressed in 
many ways, yet 
the tbeme will 
invariably cons= 
sist of sucbsenti= 
ments as loypals- 
ty, fidelity,—de=- 
votion. 

Forthe develops 
ment of buman 
character, based 
upon moral ere 
long ago. 
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probably notbing 
whicb bears a 
more important 
relation to it than 
this commen lift= 
erature. Wbat is 
the best mode of 
spiritual culture 
for the people 
of Japan? Tbe 
answer to 
this question is 
certainly  tbis: 
to let them uns 
derstand Wusbido 
and realije its 
principles in 
themselves, This 
is my conviction. 

But Bushido ts 
interpreted vari= 
Ouslpy. Some 
Say tbat it 
is a ‘* warrior 
spirit’, and isa 
sentiment whbicb 
existed only in 
the samurai of 
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is true that every explanation contains more or less trutb, bur the difference in %> = 

interpretation is often misleading. Therefore, for my part, 1 would call Busbido0 |. - 

the popular literature of Japan and f believe this is the most appropriate erplanation. © 
Tbe celebrated Wansbu Saigo once resigned bis official post and formed a league 

witb bis fellowstbinkers and bis plan can be said to be simply a phase of this © >: 

popular literature of Fapan or Bushido, Kt was a great pity, bowever, that bis 2.2 

meaning was misunderstood, and that be diced an unknown deatb in consequence. 
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THE REGENERATION OF KOREA 


BY 


J. R. KENNEDY 


HE recent scourge of cholera that 
swept through Korea and caused 

_ the deaths of over 3,000 people 
within two months has had one excellent 
result. It has caused the authorities of 
municipalities visited by the plague to take 
sanitary precautions. That this has been 


the result, and that the city of Seoul as 
well as minor towns in Korea have been 
cleaned up and are to-day fairly sanitary, 
conditions in 


is evidence of changed 
Korea. 

There is to-day 
in Korea a care on 
the part of officials 
for the people— 
the mass of 
Koreans, who 
hitherto have not 
had protection of 
life or property 
under any law, 
under any regula- 
tions or as a _ result 
of any organized 
form of Govern- 
ment. 

On a_ visit to 
Seoul some months 
ago a resident of 
experience, said :— 


“JT have lived 
and worked in 
Korea for more 


than twelve years 
and consider myself 
competent to criti- 


cize. I think I 
can do so indepen- VISCOUNT SONE 
dently and = im- RESIDENT GENERAL OF KOREA 


partially, for I like 

the Koreans and I do not dislike the Japan- 
ese, among whom I spent several very 
happy years. But Seoul twelve years 
ago was the dirtiest place in Christendom. 
At that time there was absolutely no sani- 
tation; there were no hospitals and there 
was not a house suitable for a forcigner 
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in the whole of Seoul. 
atmosphere of smell. 

“The Government of that day was cor- 
rupt from the lowest official to the highest. 
The poor people were pressed and squeez- 
ed and robbed; as a consequence, they 
lost all energy. There was no desire to 
work because the proceeds of work were 
passed to the officials after the bare neces- 
sities of life had been supplied to the 
workmen. All each man wanted was to 
have enough — to 
eat and to be let 
alone to live his 
life according to 
his small bent. 
Korea was without 
patriotism in those 
days; that is to 
say there was a 
love of country but 


I lived in a heavy 


no desire to do 
anything for the 
country and no 
admiration for the 
Government, The 
Government did 
nothing for the 
people of the coun- 
try; why then 


should the people 
of the country be 
expected to care 
for the Govern- 
ment. 

“T actually heard 
a foreign consul 
in those days term 
the present ex- 
Emperor, who was 
at that time the 
ruler of Korea, ‘‘the greatest scoundrel 
of all Korean officials.” The Emperor 
was surrounded by bands of servile off- 
cials who had no greater ambition than 
to lead an easy life and fill their 
pockets.  I*requently masses of people 
protested against unjust oppression and 
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petitions were presented to His Majesty, 
resulting only in silence or in the giving 
of empty promises. The Emperor was 
an autocrat in the highest sense of the 
word. Under the leadership of Tonghak 
Chiefs, sections of the people of Korea 
frequently rose in rebellion against un- 
scrupulous officials; in fact there was at 
that time more rebellion in Korea by far 
than there is to-day. I may say here there 
has always been’more rebellion and revo- 
lution against the existing order in Korea, 
extending over the last 400 years, than 
there is to-day; the so-called rebellion 
against the Japanese régime is mild in 
comparison with the brigandage, lawless- 
ness and rebellion cxisting when I first 
came to this country twelve years ago. 

“ Notwithstanding the outrageous con- 
ditions surrounding the Court and the in- 
difference of the Emperor to the needs of 
his people there always existed that rev- 
erence for the name of the Empcror pe- 
culiar to the orient—to China, Japan and 
Korea, This reverence for the ‘Emperor— 
that is to say the reverence which surround- 
ed the person with a halo almost of divin- 
ity, was so frequently shaken by his 
selfish carelessness for the welfare of the 
people. that patience finally wore out. 
It may not generally be known, but 
it is a fact that in the year 1898 a 
somewhat powerful society organized in 
Korea, demanded the abdication of the 
}tmperor, because of the backwardness of 
Korea, the insecurity of life and property 
and because it was believed the Emperor 
was incapable to control, The wording of 
this remarkable demand, which was cir- 
culated throughout the Empire follows :— 

‘His Sacred Majesty has reigned thiity- 
five years, Inheriting the great estate of 
his ancestors and appreciating the love of 
his people, our Emperor is thirsty for good 
government, But failing to secure the 
services of able: ministers His Majesty has 
to control and manage everything in domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, Ile is corstantly 
worrted, and anxious crowds of evil men 
direct his viston and bewilder his mind. 
‘The excess of worry and labor are en- 
dangering his sacred health. Can his sub- 
jects help feeling concerned about his  per- 
son? In order to preserve the Imperial 
health and to prolong the Imperial life 
His Majesty should resign his great office 
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to the Crown Prince to strengthen the 
foundation of the Imperial family and to 
advance the welfare of the State.’ 

“TI need not say that the ex-Emperor 
declined to accept the suggestion and did 
not realize, as his subjects desired, how 
much the cares of office were endangering 
his health. He preferred to live in the 
atmosphere of debauch, corruption and 
intrigue that had become the every day 
surroundings of the Court in Korea. 

“ After this there followed a number of 
incidents, indicative of the temper of the 
people and a further description of the 
Iempire. Attempts were made to poison 
the LIemperor and Crown Prince, and 
protests of every kind against the existing 
order were frequent. The body of the Em- 
peror was continually surrounded by guards 
at one time entirely foreign and the Indepen- 
ence Club, a somewhat powerful body, was 
extremely active in leading the protest. 

‘On November 26th, 1898 in the pre- 
sence of the Representatives of Treaty 
Powers and officials, the Emperor solemnly 
promised that all improvements in the go- 
vernment asked for by the Independence 
Club should be gradually enforced. It ts 
unfortunately unnecessary to say that the 
promise was not fulfilled and that things 
went from bad to worse until the condition 
of the people of Korea outside of the Yang 
Ran, or Nobles’ class, became desperate.” 

The picture drawn by my informant, 
bringing us up to ten years ago is not an 
inviting one, When one compares the 
conditions then existing, as outlined by 
this most reliable authority (who is con- 
firmed on every hand) with the conditions 
of to-day, sympathy for the Koreans, 
because of the interference of Japan, is 
limited to such sentiment -as is given to 
any nation that loses its independence and 
becomes subject. 

The stirring events happening in Korea, 
between the year 1898 and the war 
between Japan and Russia, are matters 
of too recent history to necessitate repeti- 
tion now, Undoubtedly Korea was the 
bone of contention that caused actual war. 
During this period conditions in Korea 
had not improved; industry there was 
none, except among the agricultural class 
Who struggled through a a hopeless existence 
for their daily bread and who were unable 
to accumulate any money wherewith to 
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Korea was granted to Japan under the 


provide for a better and happier existence. 


treaty of Portsmouth, and ia this treaty 
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the words “advice, guidance and control”, 
as applied to Japan’s relations with Korea, 
are particularly significant. 

The question of method then arose in 
Japan, where there were two decided fac- 
tions. The one advocated an immediate an- 
nexation ; the other, headed by Prince Ito, 
demanded a more careful following of the 
wording of the treaty. Prince Ito won the 
day. It was decided to “ advise and guide” 
so long as advice and guidance were 
sufficient to secure such conditions of 
prosperity and good government in Korea 
as would make that country a_ useful 
neighbor. 

The ex-Emperor, here again by in- 
trigue lost to his people the one oppor- 
tunity left to them of remaining inde- 
pendent. His early violation of the treaty 
with Japan and his interference in the 
foreign affairs of Korea, for which Japan 
had been given the responsibility under 
treaty with the Emperor of Korea himself, 
brought about the disbandment of the 
Korean army, the removal of the Emperor, 
and the establishment of ‘ control” by 
Japan in Korea, 

As early as the ‘year 1898 Prince Ito 
paid his first visit to Korea, He was then 
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on his way to China, but as recently he 
hoped to study conditions in Manchuria, he 
then went to Korea. 

At a banquet given by the Korean 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Ito said 
among other things “ Japan’s policy to- 
wards Korea has always been to assist 
and befriend this country. It is true that 
at times incidents of an unpleasant nature 
unfortunately interfered with the mainte- 
nance of cordiality, but I can conscient- 
iously assure you that the real object of 
the Japanese Government always has been 
to render assistance to Korea in her 
endeavors to be a civilized and inde- 
pendent State. Japan’s good wishes for 
Korean independence are all the more 
sincere and more reliable because the vital 
interests of Japan are bound up with those 
of your country. A menace to Korean 
independence will be a menace to Japan’s 
safety.” 

And so eleven years ago the man who 
for the last three years and up to the hour 
of his death stood at the head _ of 
Korea as its uncrowned king, directing 
the Empire and acting as Grand 
Tutor to its Crown Prince, fostering its 
industries and building up hope for the 
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mass of the population, sounded the note 
that has rung so true throughout the whole 
course of the administration of his policy. 
‘A menace to the independence of Korea” 
came from Russia. It was “a menace to 
the safety of Japan” and Japan fought for 
her national life. 

And then Korea, through the man who 
had misdirected its affairs, showed that 
whatever the patriotism and whatever the 
love of its people for their country might 
be, he, the ruler, was lacking in all 
those qualities that might enable him or 
his court to conduct affairs so as 
to prevent Japan from again being 
obliged to take to arms because the 
independence of Korea was threatened by 
another nation. It was not a question of 
Korean independence now; it was a 
question of who could best and in the most 
friendly and helpful way develop Korea 
as a dependent nation. 

In his capacity as Resident General it 
must be admitted that Prince lto was the 
guiding spirit of the country and to-day 
those who were most bitterly oppcsed to 
the advent of Japan into the affairs of 
Korea admit freely that the Resident 
General worked for the welfare of the 
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people of Korea and did so against 
tremendous odds and even with the 
opposition of factions in his own country. 

‘The story of the development of Korea 
in detail would take long to tell, but 
to-day there is hope in Korea; there is a 
decided hope that, notwithstanding the 
palpable fact that so long as Japan shall 
continue the ruling power in the Far 
Kast Korea cannot secure absolute 
political independence, there may come a 
time when she is qualified to conduct her 
own government, and her own Emperor 
may sit upon the throne. 

To-day in Tokyo, a boy taken from the 
midst of objectionable surroundings, 
lives a wholesome life, studies among 
Japanese boys of high rank, and is treated 
by the Emperor of Japan with the con- 
sideration due to the Crown Prince of 
Korea. He had for his Grand Tutor 
and guardian the old statesman who in 
his declining years saw honor. for himself 
and honor for his country in a_ kindlier 
and more humane treatment of Koreans 
than has been adopted by greater nations 
in their relations with and control of 
dependencies. 


There is reason to believe that Prince 
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Ito, when he brought this boy back 
from Korea to receive his education in the 
broader fields of learning and where he 
could get a broader view of life, saw in the 
not far distant future the chance of setting 
upon the throne of Korea a young man 
grown up in friendship with the people and 
the Emperor of this nation and in whom 
he had implanted respect and even affection 
for himself. 

And now from north to south of “ The 
land of the Morning Calm” the dawn of 
hope is growing almost to brilliancy. 
The word picture of the Korea of 
twelve years ago has been com- 
pletely changed. Seoul, a city of a 
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perimental station is there to teach the 
farmer how to make the most of his soil. 

Where a few years ago dirt, ignorance, 
sickness, poverty and savagery were the 
striking features of Korean life—no schools, 
no courts, no law, no sanitation, no just 
government—now city and country schools 
and colleges have been built, where the 
children of the ten million poor people of 
Korea can receive education; courts 
have been established and court houses 
built where the Korean appeals to justice 
and gets it; the cities are clean and well 
governed; great hospitals, free to the 
poor, have been erected; the missionary 
from all lands and of all denominations 
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quarter of a million people, is becoming 
more prosperous every day. Factories 
are building where the cotton grows in 
South Korea, and cattle graze among the 
valleys. Millions upon millions of trees 
are being planted upon the bare hills from 
which an improvident government per- 
mitted the timber to be ruthlessly cut. 
Thousands of Koreans are employed in 
digging from the earth the wealth of 
minerals with which Korea abounds and 
more thousands will be employed every 
year for years to come. Gold, copper and 
iron are finding their way by shiploads 
into foreign countries, A great ex- 
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is welcomed with open arms as an aid in 
the great work for the betterment of these 
people. 

The regeneration of Korea is well upon 
its way. I.et us hope that in the face of 
the cold facts of existing conditions the 
sentiment of the world will be directed to 
the encouragement of Korean people 
to an acceptance of the situation, in order 
that out of their present dependence there 
may come independence for those who 
for 400 years have merely existed 
as a nation, and whose sole hope now lies 
in the wisdom and the justice of their 
neighbor—Japan. 
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THE FINE ART OF JAPAN 


NAOHIKO MASAKI 


DIkECTOR OF THE Tokyo FINE Art SCHOOL 


HE masterpieces of Japanese art,— 
including paintings, sculptures, and 
buildings which dateas early as the 

seventh century are preserved in the custody 
of the Imperial family, the nobility and the 
great temples. Inno country can examples 
of fine art be found in such large numbers 
and in such a complete state of preservation 
as in Japan, a fact of which the nation may 
well be proud. In order to understand 
these art objects, it is necessary to know 
something of the historic relations between 
Japan and China and Korea. Before the 
inhuence of these two countries was felt 
fine art, in the present acceptance of the 
term, had no existence. 

At the beginning of the third century 
A.D. Japan invaded Korea, and intercourse 
became established between the two coun- 
tries. It was by this means that the civi- 
lization of Korea, which was that of the 
Six Dynasties of Northern China, was 
brought to Japan. Buddhism was intro- 
duced in the middle of the sixth century, 
aid this influence affected fine art to 
a large extent. In the temple of Horiu 
i1 Yamoto objects of this period are still 
preserved. | 

The period of greatest assimilation 
in Japan of Chinese art was in the 
seventh century when Shotoku Taishi 
flourished. In the following century direct 
was Carried on 


Intercourse with China, 
and = Japan felt for the first time 
the tide of civilization from Southern 
(China. 


In its turn China was influenced by 
Hindu civilization, while Buddhism made 
its-If widely felt. The fine art and Buddhist 
relizion of Northern China was introduced 
through Turkestan and Khotan, and that 
Lf Southern China by the Persians who 
came from over the seas. 

During this period, which was the Tang 
lynasty, civilization in China reached a very 
n'-sh degree, and much of the splendor of the 
wc1iod was transmitted to the Nara dynasty 
of Japan, the art objects of that time being 
preserved at the present day in the great 
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Buddhist temples of Sohoso, Todai and 
Kofu in Nara. Although there is but a 
century between the periods of Nara and 
Suiko, fundamental differences exist be- 
tween the art of the two periods, which is 
apparent to those who are familiar with 
the subject. 

From the Suiko period until the end of 
the ninth century intercourse between Jap- 
an and China was very frequent and it is 
most probable that art objects were 
imported from China, or made in Japan 
by Korean or Chinese artists or under 
their tuition. 

About the end of the ninth century China 
was distracted by great civil wars, and as 
a result relations ceased between the two 
countries. At this time the prestige of the 
Emperors was at its height, and the whole 
of Japan was peacelul and prosperous. 
It. was while foreign intercourse was: 
suspended that the most characteristic 
features of Japanese art became developed. 
_ From the tenth century to the middle of 
the twelfth, known as the Fujiwara period, 
art objects of exquiste beauty and clegance 
were made, At the end of the twelfth 
century military government was 
established by the Shoguns, and a 
new era was opened. A martial spirit 
pervaded all classes of society. Relations 
were again carried on with the Sung 
dynasty of China, and the Zen sect 
of Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
which tended also to increase apprecia- 
tion for simple paintings like that of 
Sumiye or painting with Chinese ink. 
The masterpieces imported during the 
Tang and Sung dynasties of China had 
also a great influence upon Japanese 
painting. 

Intercourse was also carried on in the 
fifteenth century with the Ming dynasty of 
China which corresponded to the Higashi- 
yama period in Japan when Shogun c\shi- 
kaga Yoshimasa was in power. A large 
number of the objects imported at this time 
are still extantin Japan. 

After the military rule of Shogun Mina- 
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moto Yoritomo, the power of the shogun- 
ate passed into the hands of the Ashikaga 
family and later to the military families of 
Oda and Toyotomi. From the latter part 
of the reign of the Ashikaga shoguns until 
the fall of the Toyotomi family during the 
years of Genki and Tensho in the sixteenth 
century, Japan was rent by incessant internal 
strife, and it was at this time that military 
instruments were popular. A great stintu- 
lus was thus given to the development of 
Ornaments for swords and armor. When, 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (Taiko Sama) made 
an invasion of Korea, his generals return- 
ed with various Korean mauufactures, and 
were accompanied by Korean artists These 
artists settled in the domains of the generals, 
and the arts and industries of Korea were 
soon implanted in our country. 

When the Tokugawa Shoguns were in 
power, peace reigned throughout the Em- 
pire, and the new industries and arts that 
had been transplanted flourished, there 
being especially great development in the 
manufacture of porcelain and faience. 

Previous to this, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese came to 
Japan for the first time and commerce with 
toreign countries was carried on until the 
year 1639 when all relations with other 
nations were forbidden. he tide of occi- 
dental civilization which at this time ap- 
peared to invade Japan was = abruptly 
Checked by this edict, and _ foreign 
influence, in consequence, had little effect 
upon the art of the country. In the Toku- 
gawa era, peace reigned all over the 
Empire, and the people were prosper- 
ous. Art characteristics peculiar to Japan 
began to be developed. It is called the 
Genroku period and abounds in = manu- 
faciures of great beauty. | 

Among the structures that have stood 
the ravages of time is the Shos in, the 
treasure depository owned by the Imperial 
family, a wooden building erected 1200 
years ago and still standing intact. This 
wonderful building erected in the eighth 
century guards the Imperial treasures at 
the present time, a fact worthy of our 
deep reverence. Among the invaluable 
treasures deposited within its” precincts 
are not only masterworks of art such as 
musical instruments, arms and chotori 
used by the Emperor Seimu, but a large 
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number of official documents. Many other 
articles dedicated to the temples are also to 
be found without injury. 

Such a preservation of art objects has no 
parallel in any other country. From an- 
cient times there were wars within the 
Empire, but these were the result of rivalry 
for supremacy between subjects, and there 
was never a case of revolution in which 
the Imperial family was endangered. The 
beiligerents obeyed and revered the Imperi- 
al family. Such being the case, the treasure 
depository owned by the Imperial family, 
or the sanctuaries where their spirits were 
enshrined were exempt from either in- 
cendiarism or plunder. Another cause 
lies in the fact that Japan is an island 
empire, and except for the coming of 
Kublai Khan, has been free from inva- 
sions. | 

In China, much of the fine art of the 
Tang and Sung periods was reduced to 
ashes during the revolutionary wars which 
preceded the changes in dynasties, and only 
the shadow of former splendor can be 
found in the metallic and stone articles that 
have been preserved to posterity embedded 
in the earth. To really investigate the art 
objects of these periods, it is necessary to 
visit Japan, where they can be seen tn their 
completeness,—not to mention the great 
number of manufactures born of the charac- 
teristic Japanese civilization which the in- 
fluence of the Tang and Sung dynasties 
produced, 

Although it is sometimes said that the 
War of Restoration was the cause of an ex- 
odus of Japanese fine artto foreign countries, 
itis not entirely true. There may have been 
some of the nobles and samurai who parted 
with articles of daily use under sheer 
necessity in the ebb tide of fortune caused 
by political and social revolution. But that 
they allowed the treasures inherited from 
their ancestors to go from them, is not a 
fact. 

With regard to the masterpieces of art 
deposited in the temples and shrines from 
ancient times, there is no evidence that 
they have been removed. The Sovereign 
who founded the Iktmpire 2,500 years ago 
is the ancestor of our beloved Emperor, 
and our ancestors were his subjects. The 
universal custom of ancestor worship tn our 
country was the primary cause in the 
preservation of our fine art. 





NEW YEAR’S SNOW. 


Two Poems on the subject given forth by the Imperial Court for this New Year’s Poem, 
(BY ANGLICO JAPONICO). 


I 


The jealous night amass'd this beauty’s wealth, 
Which in the New Year's sun the eye doth daze ; 
So shall Thy glorious virtues stored by stealth 


Shine forth till all the nations on Thee gaze! 


The New Year comes, a pure and stainless child, 
And wrapt all in a mantle spotless white,— 


Before me lies a sheet yet undefiled, 


Whereon I am,—or well or ill,——to write. 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STORIES OF O-OKA, MAYOR OF YEDO 
BY 


MADAME Y. OZAKI 


AUTHOR OF *“ BUDDHA'S CRYSTAL.” “WARRIORS OF OLD JAPAN’’) 


I 


NOME two hundred years ago the city 
of Yedo, now Tokyo, was governed 
by O-oka, who by birth belonged 

to the hatamoto, direct retainers of the 
Shovun and just below the daimyoin rank. 

U-oka was made Mayor by the eighth 
Yiocgun, Yoshimune in 1717, and in re- 
cognition of meritorious service was finally 
created a daimyo with an income of 10,000 
xoku of rice or the equivalent of 4 20,000. 
nthose days the city had four mayors 
cach given respectively administrative 
vower over the samurai, the priests, the 
merchants, and the finance bureau. O-oka’s 
jurisdiction lay over the merchants. Be- 
sides the exercise of municipal authority, 
‘he office of mayor combined the duties of 
police general and chief justice of the town. 

U-oka was a great man and certainly the 

invst popular mayor the city of Yedo 
ever had in ancient times. His dominant 
characteristic was absolute fearlessness in 
the cause of right and justice and it was 
‘iis attribute which first won him the Sho- 
zun's admiration. His knowledge of human 
niture, his power of detecting crime, his 
werring judgements were wonderful, and 
many are the amusing and _ interesting 
stories told of his wit, resource and inge- 
nuity which the Yedokko delights in 
rcading and laughing over to this day. 


dome of these anecdotes may be of interest 


nere, 


II | 
The Trial of the Stone Jizo 


One day an employee of a= dry- 
coods store in Nihonbashi was sent out 
‘ith a large pack of two hundred pieces 
white cotton which he was told to carry 
'ya dyer in Honjo. 

lt happened to be a very hot day 
“ywards the end of July and the young 
san, Yagoro by name, found his burden 
iery heavy as he trudged along the dusty 
cadin the blazing sun, and hot and tired 
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he, at last, reached that part of the city 
called Yokogawa Street. Here in the 
pleasant restful shade of a grove of trees 
stood a large stone Jizo, the special 
protector of travellers, women and children, 
beloved by everyone for his gentleness 
and mercy. The cool quiet spot was too 
tempting in its offer of refreshing rest to 
be passed; Yagoro untied his bundle, 
shifted it from his back to the ground, 
and then sat down leaning against the 
stone god. 


In this comfortable position he soon 
fell fast asleep, and as he was very tired, 
it was an hour or so before he woke 
up with a start, remembering where he 
was. When he got up, ashamed of having 
slept so long, and looked about him for 
his goods, to his dismay the whole pack 
had entirely disappeared. In great distress 
of mind he decided to retrace his steps and 
confess everything just as it had happened 
to his master, which he did. His master, 
however, would not believe his story. Ile 
said that it was unlikely that any thief 
would dare to carry off such a_ large 
parcel in broad daylight. He told Yagoro 
that the only way for him to do was to 
go home to his parents and tell them all 
and get them to make good the loss. 

“ Tf you will do this, | will not bring you 
into court, otherwise I must!” said the man. 

Yagoro was greatly perplexed. -He did 
not know what to do in this dilemma. 
His parents were poor people and it was 
impossible that they could ever pay for 
the stolen goods. One of his friends 
seeing his distress, took pity on him and 
advised him to lay the case before Q-oka, 
the Mayor. : 

“He is said to be the cleverest man in 
the country. Who can tell whether he 
may not be able to devise some means of 
finding the thief?” said his sympathetic 
friend. . 

Yagoro, thankful for anything that held 
out the small. st ray of hope to him, took 
his friend’s advice and carried his story to 
the Mayor. 
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O-oka after listening to the young man’s 
tale said: “ You are certainly to blame 
for falling asleep, but Jizo is a Buddha 
bound to protect everyone who trusts in 
him. He has therefore not done his duty 
in allowing things to be stolen that were 
placed right under his knees. Even though 
he be a Buddha, | cannot pardon him for 
such neglect of duty. 1 will arrest Jizo 
and examine him !”"’ 

With these words he summoned two or 
three of his officers and gave strict orders 
that the Jizo of Yokogawa Street should 
be brought before him. 

It seemed a strange order to the men, 

but as it was their adored chief whom they 
all worshipped who gave it, they obeyed. 
The news soon spread abroad that the god 
Jizo was to be arrested and many people 
flocked to see the sight. 
_ Faithful in carrying out the orders they 
had received, O-oka’s men marched to the 
spot and bound the stone statue round and 
round with ropes, When they tried to 
move it, however, they found this an im- 
possible task ; the image was six feet high 
and carved out of solid stone, and it was far 
beyond their strength to move it an 
inch from where it stood. At last one 
of the three officers looked round on the 
crowd that had gathered about them and 
said: 

“lf you will help us, we will admit you 
into the court to hear the trial of Jizo!” 

Everyone was eager to be present at 
such an unprecedented proceeding in the 
judicial court, so, one and all came forward 
and helped the officials move the stone 
image toa cart and their curiosity fully 
aroused, they lent a hand at pushing and 
drawing it across the city. The strange 
sight caused a good deal of excitement as 
it went along the streets and on hearing 
the unusual story many more people 
joined the procession so that by the 
time Jizo reached his destination quite a 
crowd entered the court room with the 
image. 

As soon as Jizo was brought into the 
hall the Mayor came out and addressed the 
image with great solemnity. 

“You are a negligent fool! You are 
supposed to protect everyone, men, women 
and children, and this man,” pointing to 
Yagoro, “trusting in you fell asleep in 
your shade. But instead of protecting him 
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as you are in duty bound to do, you allow 
a robber to steal his things while he is 
asleep! You must be an accomplice, if 
you are not, explain yourself!” 

After waiting a few moments as if 
expecting a reply O-oka went on ! 

‘* As there is no explanation forthcoming, 
you admit that you are guilty. I will 
therefore imprison you !”’ 

With these words he turned about and 
as if noticing the assembled crowd for the 
first time, said to his men : 

‘““Who are these people? 
accomplices of Jizo or thieves ?”’ 

“No, your Excellency,” answered his 
subordinates in a most respectful manner, 
‘“‘they are only here to see the un- 
precedented trial of Jizo.”’ 

“ What?” said O-oka as though very 
angry. ‘‘ They have come to sce the trial 
of Jizo? What impudent rascals? Do 
they think my court isa penny show?” 
and he glared round the room. Then he 
gave sharp quick orders. 

“Shut the gates at once! These men 
must be detained for contempt of court !”’ 

The alarmed men pleaded with no 
result,—they had been promised by the 
Mayor’s men that if they helped in moving 
and carrying Jizo to the court they would 
be allowed to see the trial and that this 
was the understanding that accounted 
for their presence there that day. 

O-oka seemed deaf to this explanation and 
nodded to several notaries who with paper 
and fude began at once to go round to 
everyone noting down names and addresses. 
The news spread like wild-fire outside the 
court that all who had gone to hear the 
case of Jizo were now arrested and the 
families and friends of these men came in 
haste to plead with O-oka and to ask his 
pardon for any imprudence of which they 
might be guilty. 

All told, there were now seven hundred 
people in the court room which was crowd- 
ed. The Mayor told the people that their 
friends were guilty of contempt of court and 
deserved heavy punishment, but that he 
would pardon them all if every man now 
present would each bring one tan (kimono 
length) of white cotton to the court as a fine, 
They were all only too glad to escape 
with so light a fine and in their delighted 
relief they vied with one another in bring- 
ing the goods quickly to O-oka, so that itn 
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ashort time seven hundred pieces of cotton 
were thus collected in court. 

Then the mayor summoned the young 
man who had been robbed and asked him 
i! he had any means of identifying the 
sen material. 

Yaroro replied that all his pieces of 
cotton were bought at the same factory 
aid that each length was marked with a 
smail red seal at the edge of the material so 
tiatit was an easy matter to identify it 
when he saw it. 

O-oka then told him to examine the seven 
iundred pieces. Yagoro went over them 
caefully and picked out two that belong- 
cd to him. The Mayor then called the 
men who had brought those particular 
veces, and in this way the robber was 
raced, When brought before O-oka, he 
confessed his theft and to what shops he 
nad sold the material. Every piece of the 
stolen goods was thus finally collected to 
the delight of Yagoro, who. was thus 
seared of all suspicion to the satisfaction 
-f{ his master whose favor he now regain- 
.d while the resource and ingenuity of the 
vcver Mayor was the talk of Yedo. 


7 Ill 
| Detected by a Smell 


A hard-working laborer had by means 
great thrift and industry managed to 
ave fifty ryo. He was now at his wit's 
ad where to hide such a large sum of 
usey when he went out to work, for it 
.as impossible to carry so much about 


Sth him. At last a bright idea struck 
‘in. = He) =would hide it in the rice-bran 
‘ict:le tub. No one in the world would 


-eam of the money being hidden there. 
aving decided on this strange and strong 
meiling hiding place he put the fifty ryo 
a bag and deposited it there. Every 
toming before the man went to work and 
svery night when he came home he would 
-o to the bran-pickle tub, take out his 
‘aasure and count it. This was the 
=borer’s greatest pleasure. One day, 
“owever, when he was counting his treasure 
twas seen by a neighbor who happened 
y+be passing by and who stole the bag 
chen the man went to his work the next day. 

The laborer on his return home was 
1 great distress finding his money gone. 
sic brought his case to O-oka who summon- 
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ed all the people living in the same 
compound of whom there were twenty 
seven all told. 

When the people entered the court O-oka 
laid the case before them and informed 
them that he, the judge, was sure that as 
the money had been kept in such a peculiar 
place it was most probable that the money 
was stolen by some of the neighbors 
who must have seen the man counting it. 

“If any of you confess your guilt at 
once,” said O-oka, “I will treat you as 
lightly as possible, for I do not think that 
you committed the theft premeditatedly. 
You saw the money being counted and in 
that moment the temptation. overcame 
you ! +B . . 7 

No one, however, came forward to con- 
fesshistheft. O-oka looked round the room 
at the assembled men and after waiting a 
few moments then said : 

“ As rice-bran pickle has an unmistakab- 
ly strong odor, the hand that was dipped 
in the “nuka-miso”’ tub must smell for a 
very long time. ss none of you will 
confess the bad deed, I will come down 
and smell the hand of every one in turn !” 

With these words the judge was about 
to descend from his platform into’ the 
court, when his quick eye caught sight of 
a man smelling his hand secretly. 

“Oh!” shouted O-oka, ‘I can smell the 
thief’s hand from here, you are the rascal! "’ 
he said pointing to the man and looking 
at him sternly. ‘The thief turned pale and 
trembled. He confessed that he had taken 
the bag out of the pickle tub, but that he 
had spent nothing of the money. He had 
kept it in his room just as he had stolen it, 


— Mayor banished the thief from Yedo,  -, ' 


lV 
O-oka Abolishes Torture 


When O-oka was promoted to the office 
of Mayor of the capital he invited all his 
subordinates to dinner to celebrate the 
event. On the occasion, he told his most 
faithful servant to buy the best oranges in 
the market to the number of two hundred 
for the expected guests, and he ordered the 
fruit to be brought on a large tray and 
placed in the middle of the room where 
every one was assembled. 

Refore the time for distribution of the 
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oranges came O-oka managed to take away 
two and secreted them. He then called 
the old servant and asked him if he had 
counted them. The old man replied that 
he had done so and that the number was 
correct. O-oka commanded him to count 
them again before him. The servant said 
that this was not necessary as he had gone 
over them most carefully. O-oka insisted. 
The old man obeyed and found that two 
were missing, Astonished and somewhat 
bewildered the servant counted the oranges 
over again with the same result. O-oka 
asked him if he had not taken two on the 
road. The man denied the charge most 
emphatically, but O-oka pretended to 
disbelieve him, and told him that if he 
persisted in his feigned innocence of the 
theft that he, O-oka, would be obliged to 
use torture to wring a confession from 
him. ‘The accused answered that no 
amount of torture would make him tell 
a falsehood. O-oka pretended to be angry 
at these words. He then gave orders to 
his subordinates to torture the old servant. 

The men assembled there thought it a 
foolish and extreme measure to torture an 
old man for the sake of two oranges, but 
as it was the order of their chief they had 
nothing to do but to obey. At first the 
falsely accused man under the torture 
persisted in declaring that he had never 
stolen the oranges, but when the torture 
became severe and the poor old servant 


could bear the agony no longer he thought 
it better and wiser to escape the suffering 
by making a faise confession, than to be 
tortured for telling the truth. At this 
point O-oka again asked him: “Is it true 
that you stole the oranges ?”’ 

“Certainly,” answered the old man as 
he gasped in his pain, ‘‘I will tell a lic 
no longer.” 

O-oka ordered the torture to be stopped 
and producing the two missing oranges 
from his sleeves told the old man that he 
was very sorry for him. He then turned 
to his subordinates and said : 


“Though torture is considered a neces- 
sary procedure in the criminal court of 
justice I do not think that it can discover 
real crime, as the case of this old man 
shows. There must be a great number of 
innocent people who make false confessions 
under torture to escape from it, like my 
faithful servant here. During my term 
of mayorship in this city it is my wish 
to abolish torture altogether and I hope 
that you will all help me to carry out this 
determination,” 


It goes without saying that such an 
upright man as O-oka rewarded his servant 
who had been made a victim of this ex- 
perimental illustration. 


The doing away with the use of torture 


from the criminal code was the first act of 
the new Mayor O-oka. 
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GOLD LACQUER DESIGN 


JAPAN’S LEADING ART INDUSTRY 


BY 


HIROMICHI SHUGIO. 


MONG the art industries of our 

Hl country, lacquer takes the first 
Fi place. Not only are the best ex- 
amples of Japanese art to be found in 
lacquer, but the finest pieces are valued 
and admived more than any other works of 
art, All the old and best specimens are 
eagerly bought, regardless of their exorbi- 
tant prices, and often bring more than their 
weight in gold. 

The art of lacquering is distinctly Japan- 
ese in its origin, and itis already more than 
thirteen hundred years in existence. The 
pieces made in olden times are preserved 
inour country. The oldest specimens of 
lacquer now in existence are the “ Kesa- 
bako,’”” a box for religious dress, and the 
“Sho,” a musical instrument of Prince 
Shotoku, now treasured in Horiuji at Nara, 
and the scabbard of an Imperial sword 
worn by Emperor Shomu, and dedicated 
to Todaiji at Nara, the old capital of 
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Japan, by Empress Koken in the year 
749 A.D. This scabbard is believed to 
have been made 1300 years ago. There 
are also several specimens of very old 
lacquer still preserved in Todaiji and 
Saidaiji at Nara. 

Until the twelfth century, the manu- 
facture of lacquer was in its infancy, when 
many celebrated makers, such as Norisuye, 
Sadayasu, Sukemasa, Sadamitsu, Suyetsu- 
ne and their pupils made great progress, 
and introduced many new features into the 
art. 

During the interval between the 12th and 
15th centuries there were some slight 
changes in lacquer-making, but no great 
advancement was’noticeable until the 16th 
century, when masterpieces of lacquer 
were made by Honami Koyetsu, Korin, 
Kagikawa, Koma, Shunsho, and other 
noted artists. 

The process of lacquer-making is a most 
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CHERRIES IN GOLD LACQUER 


interesting one, depending largely on the 
properties of the materials and the effect to 
be produced. Seshime Urushi lacquer is 
used for priming, with an addition of burnt 
clay, dust, or fine stone powder so as to 
produce a coating of great hardness. The 
prepared lacquer, after having been 
strained through cloth or silk, is slightly 
transparent when applied in thin layers, 
and possesses a color similar to that of 
shellac; but this transparency is occasional- 
ly increased by a small addition of drying 
oil, which by mere hardening produces a 
sufficient glossiness of the surface, whereas 
the pure lacquer has to be polished. For 
coloring, the lacquer is mixed with cinna- 
bar or pigment, red oxide of iron, or Prus- 
sian blue, etc. | 

Black lacquer made in the above 
manner is prepared without the addition 
of solid particles such as lamp-black 
or similar substance, but merely by 
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stirring the crude lacquer for a day or two 
in the open air, after which it assumes a 
dark brown color. 

‘Toward the end of the operation, a small 
quantity of water that has been kept stand- 
ing for a few days, mingled with iron 
filings or gallnut infusion is added, and the 
whole stirred again until part of the water 





has evaporated, Then the lacquer acquires 
proper consistency and color. The addition 
of this water causes the highest brilliancy 
and blackness of lacquer. 

Sometimes the colored lacquer is used 
when the final coating is required to be 
of a transparent nature. Either the un- 
mixed, strained lacquer, or that peculiar 
kind of lacquer which has been thinned by 
an addition of oil, is used. The mixing 
of lacquer with hardening or coloring- 
powders is generally done by the lacquer 
artist himself on a board with a wooden 
spatula, just before using it. Finally, 
the thick mixture is strained forcibly 
through a piece of paper called Yoshino- 
gami. Should the lacquer become too 
stiff for use, some bits of camphor are 
crushed and thoroughly mixed in it witha 
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spatula, and then the 
thinner. 

Before beginning to lacquer, the artist 
often lines the exterior of the objects, and 
especially the joints and the corners, with 
inen gauze, or yoshinogami, pasted on with 
raw lacquer, so as to prevent its breaking, 
as well as to give the objects greater 
solidity, 

The primary coatings are put on witha 
mixture of raw lacquer and _ burnt-clay 
powder, and afterward stone powder ; when 
hardened, they are rubbed over with a 
grindstone to smooth and polish the surface. 
The next two or three layers are done 
with inferior kinds of black or colored 
lacquer, according to the color to be pro- 
duced. The lacquer is applied in the first 
place with a wooden spatula, and after- 
wards with a very stiff brush to smooth 
and spread the lacquer evenly. The sur- 
face is then ground with water, and char- 
coal that is either hardor soft. The fresh- 
'y lacquered objects are placed in large 
wooden boxes that have been sprinkled or 
Washed with water inside, so that the 
process of hardening takes place in a dark 
and damp atmosphere. 

According to the statement of» profes- 
sionals, this precaution is necessary to cause 
the lacquer to harden quickly and to pro- 


lacquer becomes 
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duce a Clear appearance. The final coat- 
ing is done with the best lacquer required 
in the particular case, and after it has been 
carefully ground, it is polished with powder 
made of deer-horn, Black lacquer when 
finished is repeatedly rubbed with a ball 
slightly wet with Seshime lacquer, and each 
time carefully polished with deer-horn 
powder. Gold sprinkled lacquer, called 
Nashiji (pear-surface), is produced by sifting 
a certain amount of finely-cut gold-leaf 
over a fresh coating of Seshime lacquer. 
When hardened, the surface is smoothed 
and then coated with a choice quality of 
lacquer called Nashiji Urushi, which is 
prepared by carefully straining and then 
mixing it with a small quantity of gamboge 
When applied in thick layers, the lacquer 
is Opaque, and only becomes transparent 
in thin layers. By grinding the final coat- 
ing with charcoal, the gold sprinkling 
underneath can be made more or less 
visible, according to the desire of the artist. 
Finally, after being carefully polished, the 
object receives a very thin coating of the 
same lacquer to produce glossiness, For 
common ware, tinfoil is used instead of 
gold-leaf, but owing to the yellow color 
of the Nashiji, the tinfoil presents a gold-like 
appearance. The method of lacquering 
always remains the same, but the number 
of coatings can be reduced. The priming 
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may be done with cheaper materials, and 
the lacquer may be of inferior quality. 

The final process of decorating the ob- 
jects is one which admits of an almost 
infinite variety of devices, and consists 
either of paintings, or incrustations of 
mother-of-pearl, metal, porcelain, or else of 
a peculiar preparation of the surface. The 
relicf paintings are made with a mixture 
of red oxide of iron and Jacquer upon which 
fine charcoal powder is used before the 
lacquer has hardened. This again is coated 
with lacquer and colcothar, the operation 
being repeated until the required relief work 
has been produced. The metallic powders 
namely, gold, silver, bronze, etc. are applied 
to the final coating while the lacquer is still 
in a viscous condition, so that the powders 
are soaked into the fresh lacquer, and a 
thick layer, chiefly composed of metal, is 
produced. After the lacquer has become 
hard, the painter removes the surplus 
powder, and either polishes the painting 
or simply rubs it over, according to the 
result he desires to obtain. 

Lacquer painting isan art which admits 
of almost as many different methods of 
producing a certain effect as does that 
of oil painting. Although the painter in 
lacquer has only a limited number of bright 
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powder, or the whites of eggs. He can 
thicken it to such an extent as to give 
ita kind of plasticity so that impressions 
can be made that remain visible after 
hardening. This is done, for instance, with 
the Tsugara lacquer, which presents a 
marbled appearance with red, brown, and 
green veins. The first coating is done in 
black lacquer, which is mingled with the 
whites of eggs, and by tamping with a ball 
of cotton, or some similar operation, the 
surface is made to present a mass of irregu- 
lar depressions and elevations, which re- 
main after the hardening. The latter are 
partially ground down, and a second coat- 
ing of a different color is applied and 
similarly treated. After having finished 
the coating with variously colored lacquers 
the surface is ground until all the successive 
layers appear again in veins of different 
colors. 

The history of lacquer ware, according 
to some authorities has been divided into 
five periods, as follows: Jodaimono, Jidai- 
mono, Higashiyama Jidaimono, Taiko Jidat 
or Keicho period, and Tokugawa. 

Jodaimono, or ancient lacquer, includes 
the lacquers made from the earliest time to 
the end of the eighth century. The speci- 
mens of this period are very scarce. The 
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éolors at his command, he can make use 
of many dark brown and neutral tints, and 
also of various metallic powders, be- 
sides which he has it in his power to 
modify the surface as he pleases. The 
lacquer can be carved or incrustated 
with mother-of-pearl, ivory, metal] ;—be 
made dull or. brilliant, smooth or grained, 
producing relief or flat pictures by mixing 
with the lacquer a paste made of bean- 
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OF LACQUER 
scabbard of a sword preserved in Shosoin 
at Nara is one of the rare specimens. 
Among the lacquer artists of the eighth 
century, Sadayasu and Norisuye were par- 
ticularly distinguished. These two artists 
were honored with an audience at the 
Imperial palace on the occasion of the 
50th birthday of the Emperor Goshira- 
kawa, 1 715 A.D. 

Jidai-mono includes the period between 
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the ninth century and the fourteenth cen- 
tury. During this period lacquer art made 
treat progress, when the first Shogun 
Yoritomo was installed at Kamakura. 
Many celebrated artists moved into this 
city, and here a novel style of lacquer 
ware was produced, which has since then 
heen known as the Kamakura-bori. 

The lacquer known under the above 
vame is that decorated with the designs 
uicised or carved and lacquered first in 
black and finally in red. It is usually 
simple and vigorous in design, and 
‘s highly artistic in effect. There are 
several specimens of this pericd preserved 
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1. the temple of WHachiman in 
Namakura, in the temple of Mi- 
‘hima jm Idzu, and by a few private 
miles. 

Besides the new style just mentioned, 
ther kinds of artistic lacquers were made 
and the famous lacquer artists were :— 
“ukemasa, Suyetsune, Sadamitsu, Sada- 
yasu, Butsho, Suketoki, and Kunimitsu. 

ln the Higashiyama Jidai-mono period 
Yoshimasa, a Shogun of the Ashikaga fami- 
y, who was the great tea amateur and art 
Over, gave great encouragement to our art 
“dustries and fine arts. Before this period, 
the decorations of lacquer ware were rather 
“ff and conventional, but Yoshimasa in- 
“oduced artistic designs, 

The most noted lacquer artist of this 
veriod was Igarashi, who was especially 
.Atronized by Yoshimasa, 
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The Taiko Jidai or Keicho period was 
very unfortunate in its artistic progress, 
as the country was in a state of anarchy, 
and the specimens of Jacquer produced 
were generally inferior. But Igarashi Do- 
ho of Kyoto produced some fine works. 

During the Tokugawa period, from 1600 
to 1850, the finest specimens of lacquer 
ware were produced, and many strong art- 
ists created original styles. Honami Koyetsu 
of Kyoto, the famous sword expert, cera- 
mist, and art connoisseur, introduced a new 
style in lacquer ware ; and he was followed 
by Korin, whose works are bold, artistic 
and dignified. 

Korin, one of the most original among 
our artists, created a new style in lacquer 
by introducing incrustations of lead and 
mother-of- pearl and a peculiar tone of gold. 
His works are remarkably artistic in design 
and they are strikingly bold in execution. 
Among his many pupils the most dis- 
tinguished were Nagata Yuji of Kyoto, 
who lived in the early part of the 18th 





century. Soyetsu was another great artist 
who followed the famous Koyetsu style, 
and his productions are highly artistic. 

Kagikawa, the first, a most skilful 
artist of his time, was honored with an 
appoinment by the court of the Shogun as 
a lacquer-maker. His descendants were 
all good artists, and they were also patron- 
ized by the Shogun’s court. Koma is 
another great name among the lacquer 
artists. Kiuhaku, one of the Koma family, 
was especially famous for his polished mir- 
ror black lacquers, which are unsurpassed 
by those of any other artist. This family 
was also honored with the Shogun’s patron- 
age. 

Ritsuo or 


Haritsu was also a great 
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lacquer artist, and 
his works are dis- 
tinguished for their 


artistic qualities, 
besides ceramic and 
metal ornamen- 
tations are often 


introduced into his 
work, Hanzan, 
the most — skilful 
pupil of Ritsuo, 
was one of the 
great artists of the 
time. Shunsho, of 
the Yamamoto 
family was one 
of the most artistic 
lacquer artists, and 
his polished — lac- 
quers are a dream of refinement and 
poetic sentiment. Shiomi Masazane was 
another noted artist, and his polished lac- 
quers, with delicately painted designs, are 
much admired by Japanese connoisseurs 
for their delicate touches and faultless 
execution. 


Seikai Kanhichi, a native of Yedo, was 
a celebrated lacquer artist of the latter part 
of the seventcenth century, and he was 
specially famous for his skill in painting 
the conventional wave design, and for his 
areen lacquers decorated with gold. 


Of the most noted artists of the later 
period were :—Komo Kansai, Hara Yoyu- 
sai, Nakayama Konin, Shibata Zeshin, 
Ikeda ‘Taishin, Ogawa Shiomin, Wawa- 
nobe, Itcho Shibayama Soichi Kataoka 
Genjiko and Shirayama Shosai who ts con- 
sidered the greatest living artist. 

The great artists, Yosei, Zonsei, and Zo- 
koku, who were the most famous specialists 
in Tsuishu, Vsuikoku, and painted Chinese 
lacquers, must also be mentioned. 

Among the principal varieties of lacquer 
is Raden, which is the name for those 
lacquers ornamented with inlay of shells 
of Omu and Yagui, or mother-of-pearl, gold 
and silver. ‘This variety is sometimes 
known as Kanagal, on account of the gold 
and shell decoration, As to its exact origin, 
there is no recorded information; but it 
was used during the reign of Empress 
Koken (749-758 A.p.). These carly pieces 
are still preserved in the treasure house of 
Todaiji at Nara, 
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Among the lacquer artists noted for this 
variety were Shigenao, Sadakiyo, Morisa- 
da, Sadanaka, and Suyetsugu, who flourish- 
ed during the years, 1108-98 Later, 
(1616-23), an artist of Nagasaki, whose 
name w.s Ikushima Tohichi, became quite 
famous for his skill in this work; and 
one of his pupils, by the name of Chobei, 
began to use mother-of-pearl after the 
Chinese method taught him by a Chinese 
artist, and he has since then been known 
as Aogai Chobei, or ‘f Mother-of-pearl Cho- 
bei.” Since his time the lacquer decorated 
with mother-of-pearl, without other ma- 
terials, came to be known by the name 
of Aogai Saiku, or Nuri. Besides the 
above-mentioned artists, Ihioye, Shirobei, 
Yahioye, and Hanzabro of Kioto were the 
celebrated lacquer artists most skilful in 
this branch during the Genroku period 
(1688-1703). 

Hira Makiye, decorated lacquer, is the 
name given when the design is painted in 
gold lacquer on the surface. 

Togidashi Makiye, decorated polished 
lacquer, has the design painted and then 
polished. 


Makkinro is the old lacquer paint- 
ed with fine gold-dust covered with 
black lacquer and then polished; it 


is the same now known as_ polished 
lacquer. 

‘Taka Makiye, decorated lacquer in re- 
lief, is that which has the design paint- 
ed in gold in relief. According to the 
best Japanese authorities, the gold lacquer 
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with the design in relief 
is said to have been 
first made during the 
early part of the Ashi- 
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37 
dust, showing a surface 
somewhat similar to the 
pear-skin. 
Kamakura-bori is the 





COMBS 
kaga Shogunate (1337-1373), although name given to carved lacquer. The 
some antiquarians place its origin at an variety was first made in Kamakura, 


earlier date. 

Nashiji is lacquer which has the appear- 
ance of p-ar-skin, made by sprinkling fine 
gold-dust or sometimes tin-dust. There 
aretwo other kinds of Nashiji, namely, 
Giobu Nashiji, made with larger grains of 
cold-foil, and called Giobu Nashiji from 
the name of the lacquer artist who first 
introduced this style; and Hirame Nashiji, 
covered with small square gold-foils care- 
fully applied on the lacquer. 

Hiomon, or flat decoration, is a lacquer 
which has for its decoration a design made 
of either gold or silver foil applied on the 
lacquer. 

Midasco lacquer is one of the 
oldest varieties, and there are to 
be seen small flower bowls which 
were presented to the temple of 
Todaiji in 
Nara by 
impress 
Koken in 
the eighth 
year of 
Te mpio- 
Shoho 
(756 a. Dp). ‘These bowls, made of wood 
and covered with linen cloth, are lacquered 
first and then painted with Midaso, 

Jogahana lacquer, so called from the 
name of the town in the province of 
Yetchiu, is either black or red, and 
decorated with designs painted in colors 
or colored Midaso. This style, according 
to some authorities, is said to have been 
introduced by an artist of Yetchiu, who 
eamed it from a Chinese artist in 
Nagasaki some time during the Bummei 
period (1469-86). 

Heijin, flat dust, is the name given to 
lacquers which are decorated with gold- 
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and is a carved lacquer ware which is 
first engraved with some design, such as 
peony flowers, hawthorn, diamond pattern, 
clouds etc., and lacquered with black 
and afterwards with red. The carved 
lacquer known as Yechizen-bori, made 
in Yechizen, and Odawara-bori, made in 
Odawara, are in the same _— style as 
Kamakura-bori, with some slight dif- 
ferences, 

Chinkin-bori is either black or red lac- 
quer decorated with designs incised and 
rubbed in with fine gold-dust. This variety 
is said to have been introduced from China, 
and has been mostly made in Nagasaki 
since the Kioho period (1716- 
1735). 

Nonomiya Totei, a doctor 
of Kyoto, was the most famous 

artist in 
making 





this lac- 

ro quer and 
j he used 
a the tooth 
of a mouse 


having a 
sharp fine point in incising the design. 
His works are remarkably fine, and those 
having the designs of peony flowers, 
and a peacock standing on a_ rock, 
are specially noted for their excellence. 
Iie worked between 1750 and 1800. 

Urushiye, or painted lacquer, is the 
special names by which all lacquers, 
decorated with designs painted in color 
are known. The most famous artists who 
made this variety are Seikai Kanhichi 
of Yedo, who worked during the Gen- 
roku period (1688-1703), and who was 
celebrated for his skill in painting the 
conventional wave design; and Shibata 
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Zeshin of Tokyo, who introduced a new 
variety into this style. © 

Tsuishu is red lacquer with carved 
design, and is said to have been first made 
by Momniu of Kyoto during the reign 
of Gotsuchi-mikad» Tenno (1465-1500). 
Tsuikoku is black lacquer with carved de- 
sign, and it was also made for the first time 
by the same artist. Yosei, Zonsei and 
Zokoku are the most famous artists who 
excelled in making Tsuishu and Tsuikoku 
lacquers. There is another style of carved 
lacquer called Guri-bori, made with many 
layers of black and red put on alternately 
so that the edves of the carved design give 
an appearance of fine grains or layers. 

Besides those already mentioned, there 
are the following lacquers ; — Nambu, 
Yoshino, Negoro, Kuroye, Shunkei, 
Noshiro, Wakasa, Tsugaru, Nikko, Yoshi- 
no, Hino, Wajima, Yamanaka, Zogan, 
Suruga, Kuwana, etc.; but they are rarely 


to be seen in any artistic collection, and 
most of them are of ordinary quality, 
found in our Japanese tableware, such as 
soup-bowls, trays, etc. 

To understand the really beautiful speci- 
mens of this art, it is necessary to educate 
the eye in order to examine the smallest 
detail and compare the common pieces with 
those of the best workmanship. One who 
has suchan opportunity for study will grow 
more and more appreciative of an art which 
combines the most varied technical devices 
with artistic ingenuity. 

It need scarcely be added that the ordi- 
nary lacquer does not present all the 
features of the fine specimens. For this 
reason, the different methods of lacquering 
and painting have been considerably modi- 
fied in order to produce cheaper ariicles. 
Nevertheless, the nature of the material 
sives a beautiful appearance even to such 
inferior ware. 


FLOWERS OF YOUTH 


As for the folk, 


‘I know their inmost hearts no more; 


But of my seat of infancy 


The flowers blooming as of yore 


Remain as sweet and true to me, 


(From the Japanese of Kiyohara Miyaba) H. Saito. 
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A SNOW-SCENE IN TOKYO 


‘The dusky pines that stand like sentine!s 


Upon the bank beyond the palace moat 


| 

| Turn pale beneath their growing weight of snow. 
The frozen people gathered around in groups 
Awaiting crowded trams to Shinjiku, 
With motley oiled umbrellas opened wide, 
Seem like a giant moonlit mushroom-field. 

Within the weird white silence of the park 

| The palms clad in their winter garb of straw 
Gaze pityingly upon the naked plum, 

| Whose blossoms which ere while appeared so white 
Against their sombre background of bare trees, 
Are put to shame beside the dazzling flakes 
Of dizzy snow which ever come and come, 
Blown here or there just as the wild gusts list, 
Like unplaced souls sent forth from Heaven by God. 

Some flakes fall tranquilly on guarded spots, 
And some on mystic Fuji’s sacred breast, 
To wonder at the miracle of life. 
And others fall upon the trampled road. 
And every flake ere falling is the same. 


Then who shall praise the pure untrodden snow 


M. Kuirsy. 
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| Or dare to blame what unsought traffic soiled ? 
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HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES (Mrs. 


NIPPON t* 
BY 


POST WHEELER) 


Hallie Erminie Rives is known to Japan as the wife of the 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy in Tokyo and 
recently Appointed First Secretary at St. Petersburg. In the 
United States she is counted among the most popular writers 
of modern fiction. and is the author of many stories. some of 
which have been put into dramatic form for the American 
stage. Her best-known novels are: Smoking Flar a tale of 
the lynching evil in the southern sections of the United States: 
A Furnace of Earth, a sex-problem story ; Jlearts Couregeous, a 
romance of the American Revolution, one of whose main 
characters is Patrick Henry; Zhe Castaway founded on the 
life of Lord Byron; and Sifan Sanderson, a powerful tale of 
double identity which appeared in 1907. The latter half of this 
novel was written in Tokyo. Mrs. Wheeler's new novel, 
published in New York and London during the present 
month, isa diplomatic story whose scenes are laid entirely in 
Japan. Beyond being an absorbing tale in the authoress’ best 
vein, itis said to be a serious attempt to picture the national 
Japanese spirit as it can adequately be done, perhaps, only from 
the inner view-point of official life. The title under which it is 
to be published has not as yet been announced, but The Japan 
Magazine, through the courtesy of her American publishers, 
is enabled to give here one chapter, in which Mrs, Wheeler's 
characteristic style and vividness are employed in the descrip- 





RADUALLY, as they proceeded, 
the throng became _ denser. 
Policemen in neat white-duck and 

wearing long cavalry swords, lined the 
road, They had smart, military-looking 
caps and white cotton gloves, and stood, 
as had the officer before the file of 
convicts in Shimbashi station, moveless 
and imperturbable. The crowds were 
massed now in close, locked lines on 
either side. In one place a school-master 
stood guard over a file of small boys in 
holiday kimono; a little paper Japanese 
flag was clutched in each chubby hand. 

In all the ranks there was no jostling, 
or fighting for position, no loud-voiced 
jest or expostulation; a spell was in the 
air; the Imperial Presence who was to 
pass that way had cast His Beneficent 
>hadow before. 

Through a double row of saluting 
police they whirled into an immense 
brown field, as level as a floor, stretching 
hefore them scemingly empty, a dull, 
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tion of an Imperial Review on Aoyama Parade-Ground. 


yellow-brown waste horizoned by feathery 
tree-tops. The carriage turned to the 
right, skirting a surging sea of brown 
faces held in check by a stretched rope ; 
these gave place to a mass of officers 
standing in dress uniform, with plumed 
caps and breasts ablaze with decorations ; 
in another moment they descended before 
a canvas marquee where brilliant regimental 
uniforms from a dozen countries shifted 
and mingled with diplomatic costumes 
heavy with gold-braid, and with women’s 
gay frocks and picture hats, 


The air was full of exhilaration; people 
were laughing and chatting. The British 
Ambassador displayed the plaid of a 
Colonel of Highlanders; he had fought 
in the Soudan. The Chinese Minister was 
in his own mandarin costume; from his 
round jade-buttoned hat swept the coveted 
peacock-feather and on his breast were the 
stars of the “ Rising-Sun”’ and the ‘“‘ Double 
Dragon.” The American Ambassador 
alone, of all the foreign representatives, 
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wore the plain frock-coat and silk hat of 
the civilian. From group to group strolled 
officials of the Japanese Foreign Office 
and Cabinet officers, their ceremonial 
coats crossed by white or crimson cordons, 
And through it all Barbara moved respon- 
sive to all this lightness and color, bowing 
nere and there to introductions that left 
heronly the more conscious of the one 
all fizure that had met them and now 
saiked at her side. 

Daunt could not have told that the 
fowers in her hat were brown orchids: 
se only knew that they matched the color 
her eyes. IT-ast night the moonlight 
had lent her something of the fragile and 
ethereal, like itself. Now the sun-light 
rainted in clear, warm colors of cream 
ard cardinal. It glinted from the perfect 
curve of her forehead, and tangled in the 
"ide wave of her bronze hair, making it 
“eam like hot copper spun into sillx-fine 
strands. His finger-tips tingled to touch it. 

He started as—‘‘A penny for your 
thouchts,” she said with sudden mischief, 

“ inet you so much about you?” he 
countered. 

“Thats a subterfuge.” 

“Vou wouldn’t be flattered to 
them, [I'm afraid.” 

“The reflection is a sad blow to my 
seif-esteem !’ 

“Well,”’? he said daringly, “I was 
tiinking how I would like to pick you 
“—p in my arms before all these people 
ead run sight out in the centre of that 
hed—” 

She flushed to the tips of her ears, 
“And then—”’ 

“Just run, and run, and run away.” 

“What a heroic exploit! she said with 
sobtle mockery, but the flush deepencd. 

“You know to what lengths I can go 
is my longing to be a hero!” he muttered. 

“Running off with girls under your arm 
seeins to have become a mania. [but isn’t 
“our idea rather prosaic in this age of 
iig machines? [o swoop down on 
se in an aeroplane would be so much 
more thrilling ! This is the field where 
vou practice, too, isn’tit? Is that 
buiiding away over there where you keep 
‘cur Glider ? ” 

“Yos. At first I made the models in 
a Japanese house of mine near here, | 
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“How fiag to meet a oeman who 
adinits to having sentiment! I’m tre- 


mendously interested in Japanese houses. 
You must show it to me.” 

“T willk And when will you Jct me 
take you fora ‘ fly’ ”’ 

“ T’m relieved,” she said, ‘to find you 
willing to ask permission.” 

Her eyes sparkled into his and both 
laughed. Patricia was chatting animatedly 
with Count Voynich, the young diplomatist 
whom she had pointed out in the train, 
and whose monocle now looked absurdly 
contemplative and serene under a menacing 
helmet. The confusion of many colors, 
the pomp and panoply under the day’s 
golden azure, was singing in Barbara’s 
veins. She moved suddenly. toward the 
front. ‘Come,’ she said, “I want you 
to tell me things!” 

“Vm going to,” he answered grimly. 
“ ]’ve known J should,-ever since —”’ 

“Look!” she cried. Several coaches 
had bowled up; behind each stood footmen 
in gold-lace and cocked- hats, knee-breeches 
and white silk stockings. Daunt named 
the occupants as they descended: the 
Premier, one of the ‘ elder Statesmen,’ 
the Minister of the Lfousehold. 

‘Who are the people there at the side, 
under the awning ?”’ 

“Tourists. Hach Embassy and Lega- 
tion is allowed a _ certain number of 
invitations.”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Barbara. I see 
some of my ship-mates.’’ She smiled and 
nodded across as faces turned toward her. 
There was the gaunt, sallow woman who 
had distributed Christian Science tracts 
(till sea-sickness claimed her for its own) 
and little Miss ‘Tippetts (the printed 
Steamer-list, with unconscious wit, had 
made it ‘f Tidbits ’’?) who had flitted about 
the companion-ways like a shawled 
wraith, radiant now in a white lingerie 
gown and a hat covered with red holly- 
hocks, And there, too, was the familiar 
painted-muslin and the expansive, white 
waistcoat of the train. 

A‘hundred yards to the right was spread 
a wide silk canopy of royal purple, caught 
back with crimson tassels. ‘S What is 
that?’ she asked, pointing, 

“That is for the Emperor nd his suite. 
The big sixteen petalled chrysanthemum 
on its front is the Imperial Crest; no one 
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clse is allowed to use or carry it. The 
men on horseback are Princes of the 
Blood. Almost all the great generals of 
the late war are in that group behind them. 
The man smoking a cigarette is the 
Japanese Minister of War.” 

“But when do the troops come?” 
Barbara inquired, ‘‘I see only one Kittle 
company out there in the centre. 

‘“That is a band,” he said. ‘‘ Look 
further. Can you make out something 
like a wide, brown ribbon stretching all 
around the field ? ” 

She looked. The far away, moveless, 
dun-colored stripe merged with the sere 
plain, but now, here and there, she saw 
minute needle points of sun-light twinkle 
across it, She made anexclamation. For 
the tiny flasnes were sun-gleams from 
the bayonets of masses of men, clad in 
neutral-tinted khaki, silent, motionless as 
a brown wall, a living river frozen to 
utter immobility by a word of command 
that had been spoken two long hours 
before. 

A mounted aide galloped wildly past 
toward the purple canopy. As he flashed 
by, a thin bugle note rang out and a 
band far back by the gate at which they 
had entered began playing a minor 
melody. Strange, slow, infinitely solemn 
and sad, the strain rolled around the 
hushed field —the Kimi-ga-yo, the “ Hymn 
of the Sovereign,” adapted by a German 
melodist a score of years ago, which in 
Japan is played only in the Imperial 
Presence or that of its outward and visible 
tokens. The counterpoint, with its mutter- 
ing roll of snare-drums on the long chords, 
and sudden, sharp clashes of cymbals, 
gave the majestic air an effect weird and 
unforgettable. The strain sank to silence, 
but with the last note a second nearer 
band caught it up and repeated it; then, 
nearer still, another and another. 

Barbara, leaning, saw a great state-coach 
of green and gold coming down the field. 
It was drawn by four of the most beautful 
bay horses she had ever seen. Coachmen, 
postillions and footmen wore red coats 
heavily frogged with gold, white cloth 
breeches and black enamel top-boots. As 
it came briskly along that animate wall 
of spectators, the vast concourse, save for the 
welling or ebbing minor of the bands, was 
silent, hushed as in a cathedral. But as 
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it passed, the packed sea of brown faces— 
the mass of kimono next the gate and 
the ranks of splendid uniforms—bent 
forward as one man, in a great sighing 
rustle, like a field of tall grass when a 
sudden wind passes over it. 

The plumed hats of the diplomatists 
came off; they bowed low. The ladies 
courtesied, and Barbara, as her gaze lifted, 
caught an instant’s glimpse, through the 
coach's glass sides, of that kingly figure, 
heaven-descended and sacred, mysterious 
alike to his own subjects as to the outside 
world, through whom flows to the soul 
of modern Japan the manifest divinity 
and living guidance of cohorts of dead 
Emperors stretching backward into the 
Night of Time! 
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_ The band stationed in the centre of the 
immense field had begun to play—some- 
thing with a martial swing; and now the 
far brown strip that had blent with brown 
earth, began to shift and tremble like 
the quiver of air above heated metal. Its 
motes dctached themselves, clustered 
anew; and the long, wide ribbon, like 
a huge serpent waked from rigid sleep in 
the sunshine, swept into view; regiments 
of men, armed and blanketted, by file and 
platoon. They moved with high, jerky 
‘““goose-step ’’ and loosely swinging arm, 
line upon line, till the ground shook with 
the tread. 

Before each regiment were borne strange 
flags, blackened and tattered by blood and 
shell. Some were mere flapping fringes. 
But they were more precious than human 
lives. One had been found on a Man- 
churian battle-field, wrapped about the 
body of a dead Japanese, beneath the 
clothing. Wounded, he had so concealed 
it, then killed himself, lest, captured alive, 
the standard he bore might fall into the 
hands of the enemy. As each new rank 
came opposite the coach before the purple 
canopy, an officer's sword flashed out in 
salute, and a “ banzai!’’ tore across the 
martial music like the rageed yell of a 
fanatical Dervish. 

Daunt, watching Barbara, saw the light 
leaping in her brown eyes, the excitement 
coming and going in her face. Again and 
again he fixed his gaze before him as 
infantry, cavalry and artillery marched 
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andpounded and rumbled past. In vain. 
Like a wilful drunkard, it returned to 
intoxicate itself with the sight of her eager 
beauty, that made the scene for him only 
asplendid blur, am extraneous impression 
of masses Of swaying bodies moving like 
marionettes, of glistening bayonets, horses, 
clattering ammunition-wagons, and flutter- 
Ing pcnnants. 

‘In Barbara, however, every nerve was 
thnlling to the sight. For the moment 
sie had forgotten even the man beside 
hie. “As she watched the audacious 
nutpouring of drilled power, tempered and 
restrained, yet so terribly alive in its 
coiled virility, she was feeling a keen 
ning of sympathy that was almost pain. 
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In this burning panorama she divined no 
shrinking, devious thing sinking with the 
fatizue of ages, aping the superficialities 
of a remote race; not merely a tidal wave 
of intense vitality, mobile and mercurial, 
hastening oaward toward an inaudible 
unknown: but a splendid re-birth, a 
dazzling reincarnation of old spirit in new 
form, a symbol concrete and vital, like 
the blaze of a beacon flaming a racial 
reveille. 

She turned toward Daunt, 
outstretched, 
lips opened, 

But she did not speak. Afterward she 
did not know what she had intended to 
Say’. 


her hand 
her fingers on his arm, her 
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FAMOUS JAPANESE SAYINGS 


On TUE FOOLISHNESS OF HASTE. 


Traveller, if you had not started in such a hurry, you would not have 
Lecome wet through by the rain on the moor, as the shower will soon 


‘“iSS OVEF. 


Ora Dokwan, Founder of Yedo. 


On ProvinG One's METTLE. 


Iet sorrows be heaped upon me that I may test the fullness of my 


DIWers. 


Kumazawa Banxzax, Tokugawa Statesman. 


On Over ESTIMATED REPUTATION. 


When within sight of Mount Fuji for th: first time, it is not so high 


oe expectation led one to belteve. 
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STUDENTS PRACTICING ARCIERY 


SLUDENS, BITRE IN £UR go 


OKYO is a city of students. One 
cannot walk a hundred yards down 
any street without meeting one, 

He may be told by his cap, if not by his 
uniform. The Japanese have a veritable 
passion for uniforms and they are com- 
pulsory in all government schools, and 
many private ones. The uniform consists 
in all cases of trousers and tight fitting 
coat buttoned up to the neck with smart 
brass buttons. On the head is worn a 
leather peaked cap of German extraction, 
bearing the badge of the school, which 
forms an easy method of identifying the 
student. ‘Thus the students of the Peers’ 
School wear a cherry flower in_ brass, 
l‘oreign Language School boys the letter 
“L” entwined round a Mercury’s wand, 
and so on. The Imperial University forms 
a striking exception to this rule of uniforms. 
Some years ago they were compulsory, 
but in a fit of generosity the authorities 
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gave the students the option of wearing 
Japanese clothes if they wished. Almost 
as one man the men reverted to their com- 
fortable native dress, whilst still retaining 
the University cap, which has a square top 
like the mortar board of the English 
Universities, but must be classed as a cap 
as it has a peak and a badge. 

The number of students in Tokyo is 
difficult to estimate, but there must be at 
least 50,000, assembled from all parts of 
the Empire, and studying a multitude of 
subjects. Beside the Imperial University, 
Tokyo contains two large private Univer- 
sities with about 12,000 students’ be- 
tween them, Technical schools, Commer- 
cial schools, a Fishery school, a Higher 
Normal school, a Woman's University, 
many theological schools, both Buddhist 
and Christian, language schools, an im- 
mense High school, an Art school, an 
Academy of Music, and many others. 
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The language schools are particularly 
interesting, one large institution under 
private management, where English alone 
is taught, having 8,000 students. The 
government language school is a peculiarly 
attractive one. It is a veritable babel of 
languages, for in it are taught English, 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, 
Chinese, Korean, Tamil, Hindustani, Malay, 
and Mongolian, and foreach tongue a foreign 
teacher is engaged. In the _ professors’ 
common room can be found a mixture of 
nationalities such 
as would seem to 
foreshadow _ the 
federation of the 
world. It is at 
any rate a Parlia- 
ment of nations. 

Bearded Slavs, 


a 


dapper French- 
men, stolid Ger- 
mans, voluble 


and gesticulating 
Italians—a _ con- 
stant source of 
wonder to the 
Japanese —digni- 
fed Spaniards, 
correct English- 
men, big Chinese 
with their peculiar 
Chinese pride, 
vacant looking 
Koreans, a Mon- 
yolian Lama 
priest, revolution- 
ary Hindus, a 
Malay Maho- 
metan full of 
proselytising 
fervour, and final- 
ly innumerable 
Japanese all rub 
shoulders to- 
sether and get 
on somehow. 

The course at this school is a three year 
one, and the number of applicants is always 
far in excess of the vacant places. In 
addition to the language they select the 
students have to take courses in pedago- 
cy, international law, and the Chinese 
classics. 

The vast majority of the students are 
voor, for the love of and desire for educa- 
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STUDENT TAKING A MEAL 
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tion has permeated all Japan. During the 
course of a tour last summer we reached a 
small country town and put up at the best 
inn the place afforded, small but clean. 
After dinner the landlord sidled in for a 
chat, and in the course of conversation 
informed us that his son and daughter were 
being educated in England, the son at 
Birmingham University, and the girl at a 
school in the London suburb of Hampstead. 
Neither is such a case as this peculiar. 
Parents spend the savings of years edu- 

cating their child- 
“| ren,and run freely 

3 
into debt on that 
account, or even 
sell some cherish- 
ed family _heir- 
loom, a sword, a 
crystal ball or 
some such article. 
How then do 
these students, 
mostly country 
boys, live, and to 
what expense are 
they put? 

When a boy 
comes up to 
Tokyo to study 
at some school, 
his first task is 
to look fora 
boarding house, 
of which of course 
there are many 
hundreds. If he 
happens to come 
from a public 
spirited and go- 
ahead province 
he will probably 
find a house run 
by a provincial 
society support- 
ed by the well- 
to-do of his province, and to which only 
students from that province are admitted. 
There are many such societies of which 
the Idzumo Education Society is one. 
This is maintained by the ancient and 
historical province of Idzumo in the 
South West of Japan, one of the original 
homes of the Japanese people, and where 
one of the most sacred shrines of the Empire 
is situated. The boarding house which was 
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STUDENTS PLAYING JU-JUTSU 


built by this Society has accommodation 
for thirty-five students, each of whom pays 
a board and lodging charge of yen 7.50 per 
month. In return for this fee he is either 
allotted a single room, or can share a 
double room with a friend. The rooms 
can scarcely be called palatial as a single 
room is only 6 feet by 9 feet and a double 
room twice that size. In this tiny cabin 





the student works and sleeps, providing his 
own bedding. 

These rooms present a_ considerable 
contrast to those of a university under- 
graduate in America or England. In- 
stead of the arm chairs in which your 
“Varsity man” likes to loll his lazy 
length, there are one or two cushions on 
the floor which is covered with a thick and 
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STUDENT LIFE IN TOKYO 


soft matting. Boots or clogs are of 
course Slipped off in the porch and left in 
12 wooden boxcs provided for the purpose, 
iid shown on the right hand side of the 
victure. 

The Japanese student’s desk is a low 
‘able about 8 inches high, before which he 
s‘tson the floor. His paraphernalia consists 
of a number of writing brushes, an ink 
stone to make his ink on, and probably a 
small bottle of foreign ink. This bottle is 
yie of the hall marks of a student, as no 
school provides ink of that sort, and the 
student carries his bottle with him suspend- 
tl from his finger by a piece of string. 
Uther furniture in the room will be a book 
case, and a hibachi or brazier to hold char- 
coal. The number of cigarette butts 
trust into the sand in the brazier will 
testify to the occupant’s love of tobacco. 
When the student is having a meal, the 
brazier will be used to keep his tea hot, 
for tea is taken. with every meal, and 
usually the crowning bowl of rice is a 
svimming mixture of rice and tea. 

In winter the rooms are very cold, as 
the paper sliding window, shown so inviting- 
4’ open in the picture, is not much protec- 
‘ion against the bitter wind which desolates 
Tokyo on the winter, and the handful of 
slowing charcoal in the brazier does not 
sffer any very solid comfort. 

At the Idzumo dormitory there is a 
sining-room, and also an assembly hall, 
and meals are taken in common. Ifa 
‘“reianer were present at such a meal 
1: would probably wonder why it was so 
‘lent, and would miss the cheerful clatter 
of knives and forks, Thirty-five men 
rating with chop-sticks do not make as 
much noise as one lusty baby pounding his 
sate with his spoon. This dining hall, 
system is not usual. In most of the board- 
mr houses, the men have their meals 
served to them separately in their rooms, 
a3 is always done in Japanese hotels, where 
"he coffee-room is unknown. 

There is a resident superintendent in the 
nuuse, and once a week a representative 
‘om the parent society pays a visit, 
The serving staff is limited to two maids 
and a boy, the latter a school boy who 
‘vorks in return for his keep! The position 
“* the maids is desperately hard; they 
have to be up early, go to bed late, and be 


va the run all day, for which they receive. 
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47 
the princely salary of 2 yen a month 
each, that is 512 gold a year. 

The monthly incomings of this dormitory’ 
are yen 280 ($140) which includes yen 10 
subsidy from the Idzumo Society. This 
sum is spent in the following way :— 

Rice 100; Soy 7; Meat 30; Fuel 10; 
Taxes and Insurance 10; Rent 20; Fish 
30; Vegetables 25; Wages 8; Miscel- 
laneous 40 ; total—280 yen. 

From the above budget it is clear that 
rice is the staple food, and experience is 
fast showing that hard brain work cannot 
be done on rice, and that men who live on 
that article of food require a large amount 
of hard manual labour to keep the muscles 
constantly in motion. It does not fit those 
who have perforce to lead a sedentary life. 

To return to our individual student, the 
sum of yen 7.50 seems absurdly small, as 
indeed it 1s, but he must provide himself 
with certain extras, as charcoal to heat his 
room in the winter, a daily hot bath and so 
on. His next big expense is school fees, 
which amount to yen 25 a year, say yen 2 
a month; he must also provide himself 
with books and stationery. Adding every- 
thing together it will be found that his 
absolutely necessary expenses will amount 
to II or 12 yen a month, and if he can 
rely on 15 yen he will be quite comfort- 
able. So much for our student’s ex- 
chequer. 

His daily life is one of almost continuous 
work, All schools begin at 8 o'clock in. 
the morning, summer and winter, and the 
Peers’ school which is under the command 
of the martinet General Nogi, the Cin- 
cinnatus and Cato of Japan, has to turn in 
at 7 o'clock. Work goes on until 12 
o'clock with four intervals of seven 
minutes each. An hour is taken for the 
midday meal, generally brought by the 
men in small tin boxes and then the wheels 
begin to turn again. | | 

At the language school every one has 
to attend thirty hours a week, of which 
twenty-two are spent on the principal 
language, if it be English, I'rench or Ger- 
man; but if it be any one of the other 
tongues, four hours are lopped off this time, 
and spent in English study. Now thirty 
hours a week is a very long time to spend 
in the class room, and does not leave 
much leisure for outside study or individual 
reading. This may not perhaps matter in 
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STUDENT BOARDING HOUSE 


such schools as that described, where the 
curriculum does not include any very 
abstruse subjects, but when this system is 
carried to the university, it can and does 
do a great deal of harm. Thirty hours of 
lectures every week! Imagine it! Thirty 
hours a weck listening to the opinions of 
three or four professors, without the poss:- 
bility of correcting or balancing them by 
outside reading. 

However conscientious a professor may 
be in trying to present an unprejudiced 
view of a subject, he cannot help 
giving considerable weight to his own 
personal opinion when he comes to sum up, 
and that personal opinion the student 
carries away as final. In addition to his 
long lecture hours 
the university 
graduate is further 
handicapped by the 
fact that before 
entering he has to 
acquire two langu- 
ages, English and 
German, as part of 
his instruction will 
be given him in 
those tongues by 
foreign professors. 
These lectures 
practically degene- 
rate into dictation 
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HOARDING HOUSE 


lessons, and the late Lafcadio WHearn’s 
lectures were delivered somewhat in this 
style :—“ I wandered lonely asa cloud ’’— 
inverted commas—by William Words- 
worth—capitals, full stop, fresh line’ and 
so on, the lecture being on the whole a 
beautiful essay which the student might 
take home and study if he had time. One 
result of the compulsory languages is that 
the men enter the University very late, in 
fact just at the age when Americans and 
and Englishmen are learning to begin life 
and put their acquired knowledge into 
practice. To our mind the worst result of 
the Japanese lecture system is that origi- 
nality is killed, and the men degenerate 
into mere note-takers, sponges to absorb 


facts which they 
may or may not 
digest. Such an ex- 


perience as that to 
be related is not un- 
common. 

A foreign profes- 
sor lecturing in the 
university devoted 
a whole course to 
the elucidation and 
discussion of a 
single point hoping 
thereby to teach his 
students how to 
think and work for 
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themselves, and how to deal with any 
such subject in future. Were his students 
pleased P =Did they understand? Not a 
bit of it! Why is the professor spending 
all our valuable time on this one point? 
Why does not he give us facts and 
statements that we can take down ver- 
oatim, and commit to memory? The 
consequence was the professor gave up 
his good intentions, and became once 
more a fact mill. Satisfaction reigned 
arain. over his class. This question 
is a very serious one in the Im- 
perial University, but the two large 
private Universities of Waseda and Keio- 
cijiku recognize the evil of the system, 
and have greatly reduced the number of 
‘ecture hours. 

In class the men are eager and attentive, 
and there is a delightful courtesy prevail- 
ing between teacher and students, which 
makes it a pleasure to teach them. Of all 
countries in the world Japan is the one 
“here politeness meets with an instant 
response. Politeness and a_= sense of 
humour will carry a man far in the Empire 
of the rising sun; nearly all the students 
hive a keen sense of the comical, and a 
professor who is consistently dreary will 
hud his classes diminishing in numbers. 

No account of student life would be 
complete that did not refer to their amusc- 
ments. Woung Japan is base-ball mad, and 
every vacant lot is occupied by six or 
“izht youngsters with an old stick and 
cenerally a rubber ball, who shout “ pray,” 
“boru,” ‘f outu’’ with complete indiffer- 
mice to accent, but perfect knowledge of 
tie meaning. The bigger schools turn out 
base-ball nines that compare very favour- 
ably with the smaller college teams in the 
United States, and during the recent visit 
of a professional ball team from America 
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the visitors did not always find the Japanese 
pitching easy to deal with. The low 
stature of the Japanese will always prevent 
them being strong batters, but in the field 
they are like lightning. They have also 
acquired the pleasing habit of ‘‘ rooting.” 


Baseball by no means exhausts their 
energies, and one might add to the list 
tennis, boating, and jujitsu. At tennis 
they are very quick and clever, playing 
indifferently with either hand, but the high 
duty on foreign made tennis balls reduces 
them to the necessity of using soft ones, so 
that the game is not so fast as might be 
expected. At the Tokyo Lawn Tennts 
Club, which has a mixed foreign and 
Japanese membership, and of course uses 
foreign balls, the Japanese are amongst 
the best players. 


In rowing they use very heavy boats 
without outriggers, and have adopted the 
bad habit of keeping their eyes fixed on 
the blade of the oar, but nevertheless they 
‘dig out’ with commendable zeal. 


A final word must be said about their 
social meetings where they either regaic 
themselves with a passionate drama pre- 
sented by their fellows, in which one man 
represents a girl in the most cxtraordinary 
life-like manner, painted like a picce of 
porcelain, or sit around the room and 
wail in chorus through long heroic songs. 
We use the word ‘ wail’ advisedly, for 
Japanese singing does not appeal to a 
foreign ear. Even if the foreigner gets 
accustomed to the wailing he never can get 
used to the curious note—half cough, half 
bark—which is interspersed. 


During these occasions the men will 
smoke innumerable cigarettes, drink tea, 
and eat little cakes, mostly made of bean 
paste and very toothsome. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IX you cross the river Tamagawa at 
Futago and then follow the road a 
little further, you will come to the 

village of Mizonokuchi. Halfway through 
the village, you will find a small inn called 
the Kameya, and if you will imagine that 
you are there one evening about the be- 
ginning of March, some years ago, you will 
have the scene in which my story is laid. 


The day had been overcast, 
with a strong north- wind blowing, 
and the _ village, which is at 


a forlorn-look- 
* particularly 


the best of times 
ing place, 


seemed 
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THE VILLAGE 
melancholy and cold. Snow had fallen 
the day before, and was still lying on the 
ground, while, along the eaves, on the 
south side of the irregular straw-thatched 
cottages, drops of melted snow were 
dancing along inthe wind, until at last 
they fell with a splash to the earth. So 
strong was the wind that, even in thie 
puddles in the dirty roads, miniature 
waves might be seen raising their angry 
little heads. It had been an uncomfort- 
able day, so uncomfortable that the 
villagers could scarcely wait for the sun 
to set before they put up thcir shutters to 
banish it from their thoughts, and it was 
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WAS PARTICULARLY MELANCHOLY 


sull comparatively early when the whole 
street throughout its drawn-out melancholy 
length, was wrapped in a cloak of silent 
darkness, the only light to be seen being 
that which came through the paper shoji 
of the Kameya, the inn refraining from 
putting up its shutters solely because it 
was an inn, and not because it expected 
the arrival of any more guests. Indeed, 
the interior of the hostelry itself was as 
silent as the street outside, there being 
nothing to break the silence except the 
familiar sound of the thick-necked pipe- 
stems knocking against the rims of the 
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hibachi, 

Suddenly the paper shoji at the front- 
dvor slid quietly open, and a man entered 
the house. The landlord, who had been 
sitting over the hibachi, in a brown and 
drowsy study, gave a start of surprise. 
The stranger took two or three long 
strides across the wide doma of beaten 
earth, and came to a stand just exactly 
in front of where the landlord sat. He was 
a man just under thirty, he might have 
been twenty-seven or twenty-eight, in Euro- 
pean clothing, with Japanese kyahan 
eaiters, and straw sandals, On his head 
was a cloth hunter’s cap, in his right hand 
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an umbrella, tucked under his left arma 
travelling bag containing his modest outfit. 

“May I trouble you for a_night’s 
lodging ?”’ 

The landlord looked the stranger up 
and down, but said nothing. The sound 
of clapping hands came from within the 
house. 

“ Number Six 
is clapping,” 
shouted the land- 
lord to some un- 
seen person, and 
then turning to 
the stranger, with 
his elbow still 
resting on the 
hibachi. 

Where do you 
come from?” 

I?” answered 
the stranger, with 
a shrug of his 
shoulders, and a 
momentary 
frown, which im- 
mediately gave 
way to a smile, 
about the corners 
from Tokyo.” 

“And where are you going 2” 

“To Hachioji.” And therewith the 
stranger sat down and began to untie 
the strings of his leggings. 

“You will allow me tell you,” said the 
landlord, ‘‘ that you are taking a somewhat 
rvund-about way to get from rons to 
Hachioji.” 

He fixed his eyes suspiciously on the 
stranger, and his lips twitched as though 
he were about say something more. The 
stranger noticed it at once, and hastened 
to explain : 

“It is as you say. But, you see, 
though I come from Tokyo, I have not 
come from Tokyo to-day. I have come 
by way of Kawasaki, which I only left 
somewhat late this afternoon, and; that 
is how I come to be here at this hour. 
Please let me have some warm water for 
my feet.” 

“Warm water here for the gentleman 
at once,” shouted the landlord in the 
direction cf the kitchen. And _ then, 
turning to the stranger, he added in a 
kindlier tone, “I an afraid you have had 





that played pleasantly 
of his mouth,—‘'I come 
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You will 
you get to 


a very cold journey to-day. 
find it still colder when 
Hachioji.” 

The words were hospitable enough, 
but there was no geniality in the landlord’s 
manner. He was a man of about sixty, 
very stout, and enfolded in a thick wadded 
hanten coat which made him look stouter 
than ever, and 
out of which his 
bullet head rose 
without any sign 
of neck, and with 
slanting eyes 
glinting humor- 
ously from his 
jovial face. In 
spite of the face, 
however, and in 
spite of the eyes, 
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BO it was easy 
} (TO enough to detect 
in his counte- 





nance the traces 
of latent stern- 
ness. This was 
not enough, how- 
ever, to disconcert the traveller, for it 
gave him the impression that:he was deal- 
ing with an honest man. 

As soon as the stranger had finished 
washing his feet, and before he had done 
wiping them, the landlord ‘shouted, 

“Show the gentleman to. Number 
Seven.” Beyond that, he took no further 
notice of him neither by bow nor 
courtesy; only as the visitor walked 
away, he looked after him with a curious 
smile. Almost immediately, a black cat 
came out from the kitchen, climbed 
stealthily on to the landlord’s knee, and 
curled itself down to sleep. The landlord 
seemed to be hardly aware of its existence ; 
his eyes were closed,—in meditation, or 
possibly in drowsiness. Presently, his 
hand sought the tobacco box, and _ his 
fat fingers began mechanically rolling 
up little balls of the fragrant weed for his 
his brass pipe- bowl. 

“When Number Six has finished his 
bath, show Number Seven to the bath- 
room.” 

The cat jumped off his knee in a panic. 

“Tdiot”’! he exclaimed impatiently. 
“ ] was not talking to you.” 

But the cat incontinently, and in great 
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confusion sought refuge in the kitchen. 
The clock hanging on the house-beam 
struck eight. 

‘“‘ Mother ! Isn’t Yoshizo getting sleepy ? 
Make haste with the warming pan (anko), 
and get him to bed. Poor little fellow!” 

The sleepiness was in the landlord’s 
own voice. 

‘“‘Yoshizo is here.”’ answered a voice 
from the kitchen, which sounded like the 
landlady’s. ‘ He is reading his book.” 

“Is he now?” cried the landlord in 
reply. ‘‘ Yoshizo, you get off to bed now 
like a good boy. If you want to read, you 
can get up early in the morning. Now, 
mother, the warming pan! ”’ 

“ Yes, yes, in a minute.” 

Mistress and maid in the kitchen looked 
at each other and laughed. A loud yawn 
came from the front of the house. 

“The old man is sleepy himself,” 
muttered a short little woman, prematurely 
old at fifty-five or fifty-six, as she put 
the charcoal gleed into the smoke- -grimed 
anko, 

A gust of wind, stronger than usual, 
made the paper shoji in the front of the 
house strain and rattle, and the rain beat 
noisily against them. 

“Put up the shutters, someone, will 
your” shouted the landlord again, and 
then, smacking his lips, he added by way 
of soliloquy, “it has begun raining a- 
gain... All that 
night of early spring, 
the cold sleet fell 
into the sush of the 
streets, and the rough 
wind, sweeping the 
wide plains of Mu- 
sashi, made still more 
miserable the black- 
ness that  brooded 
over the lonely street 
of Mizonokuchi. 

It was past mid- 
night, but the lamp 
was still burning 
brightly in Number 
Seven. Everyone else 
in the Kameya Inn 
was abed and snor- 
ing, in Number Seven 
alone there was talk- 
ing still going on,— 
two men sitting téte 
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a tete under the hanging lamp in the 
centre of the room. The weather without 
was as bad as it could be, and the amado 
kept up a constant chorus of rattles and 
groans. 

“It does not look as though you would 
be able to get on to-morrow,” said one 
of the two men, looking straight at his 
companion. He was Number Six. 

‘It does not much matter,’’ was the 
reply. “I have nothing special before 
me, so I shall not much mind it, if I have 
to spend the day here. One might go 
further and fare worse.” 

Both men had flushed faces, and their 
noses shone with that brightness which 
comes (or is said to come) from the drink- 
ing of sake. Three empty bottles stood 
beside them, but there was still a little 
liquor left in the wine-cups. The men 
were both sitting in easy attitudes, tailor- 
fashion, with the hibachi between them, 
puffing at their tobacco. Number Six 
had his white arms bared to the elbow, 
and dropped the ashes of his cigarette 
about frecly as he smoked. The men 
were both talking very familiarly and with 
an absence of ceremony which was very 
remarkable, since their acquaintanceship 
dated only from that evening. Finding 
themselves 
placed next 
door to one an- 
other, they had 
begun by ex- 
changing a few 
words on some 
trivial subject 
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over the top of the paper sliding, screens 
that separated their rooms, and at last 
Number Six, declaring that he could stand 
the solitude no longer, had burst through 
into his neighbor’s room, had ordered a 
bottle of saké, and had insisted on having 
a friendly smoke and chat, which had 
completely broken the ice between them. 
The ceremony of introduction consisted 
inthe exchange of cards. 

Number Seven’s card bore the name, 
Utsu Benjiro, and nothing else. Nurnber 
ix presented his card. It bore just his 
name, Akiyama Matsunosuke. Neither 
card supplied any details as to rank, 
profession, occupation or address. 

Otsu was the man that had come late 
the evening before, dressed in European 
clothes. He was a great, hungry-looking, 
fellow, the very opposite of his companion 
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Akiyama. The latter was a young man, 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, 
fat and ruddy of countenance, with a 
pleasant look in his eyes, which were 
always smiling. Otsu was an unknown 
student of literature. Akiyama was a 
young and unknown artist. It was a very 
strange chance that had brought together 
in this country inn these two young men 
with kindred tastes and occupations. 

‘“ What do you say to bed?” said Otsu. 
‘““We have done a good deal of back- 
biting to-night.” 

They had discussed art, literature, and 
religion with the greatest freedom and 
familiarity, and had been very scathing in 
their criticisms of prominent names in the 
two first of these departments of human 
thought. 
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JAPANESE PROVERBS 


Adversity is the mother of happiness. 


If you hate priests, you hate even their gowns. 


When one is hungry nothing ts insipid. 


The Imperial decrees are like perspiration. 


Engraving on ice is like painting pictures on water. 


(Good medicine is bitter to the taste. 

Seen at night, at a distance, under an umbrella, an ugly woman seems 
beautiful, | 

He that steals money is killed; but he that steals a country becomes 
king. 


Men of little virtue do wrong when they have nothing else to do. 
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N a cold winter day in Tokyo when 
the wind is sweeping down the 
canals, and Kurumaya San stands 

shivering at his post on the street corner, 
the pedestrian as he hurries along to keep 
warm, catches a glimpse of Mount Fuji, 
rising above the grey-tiled roofs of the 
city,— with cloudless outline,—white, pure, 
and full of mystery. 

Few stop to think as they gaze at the 
beautiful sight, that a number of years ago 
there was enacted a. 
human drama on the © 
snowy summit that | 
wellnigh ended ina 
tragedy. For it was 
upon the high crest 
of Fuji in the depths 
of winter that Itaru 
Nonaka lived to prove 
that a man_ could 
brave the wind and 
snow of the top of — 
the world, and to 
further the scientific 
progress of his coun- 
try by establishing a 
weather bureau. 

As a child Nonaka 
San loved the moun- 
tain. He made many 
summer pligrimages 
up its slopes, until it 
became for him, not 
merely a huge heap 
of black volcanic 
earth, but a real thing. As he grew into 
manhood, his favorite study was metero- 
logy, and he determined to devote his 
life to the study of this science, and to 
establish on the summit of the mountain 
an observatory where could be recorded 
the story of winds and temperature. 

This absorbing ambition was at last 
realized. When Nonaka San began his 
famous ascent, the trail dotted with 
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shelters, winding like a thread up the black 
sweep of Fuji, had been abandoned by 
pilgrims for more than a month. He had 
made ali his preparations during the warm 
months, his rude hut among the crags was 
awaiting him and he had stored away 
sufficient provisions to last a year. 


Busy at first with his instruments, he 
took no notice of the mutterings of storms. 
But it became colder and colder. Some- 
times his door was frozen over, and he had 
difficulty in breaking 
out his way. At 
night the winds made 
such a mad _ confu- 
sion that he could not 
sleep. Yet with the 
true ardor of a scien- 
tist, he defied the 
elements, and gave 
himself up to the 
pleasure of taking 
observations. 

So a month passed 
away. But there was 
an anxious heart beat- 
ing far down below 
the region of cloud. 
From a little village 
nestling at the foot 
of Fuji, the wife of 
~ Nonaka San watched 
the white fan-shaped 
outline of the sacred 

_ mountain. Day after 

' day it gave no sign. 
At length he could bear it no longer, and 
decided to make the ascent with a trusted 
servant of the family. 

Much has been said of the timidity of 
the Japanese woman, but here isan Instance 
where a wife proved worthy of so brave a 
husband. She left her little child with its 
grandparents, and the climb began. Over 
the slopes of Fuji the snow was six feet 
deep, and the wind was piercing. Slowly 
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and with great hardship the two climbers 
gained. And often they lost their way 
and wandered about, taking refuge in the 
shelters left by the summer pilgrims. 
Nothing but a brave heart within kept the 
faithful wife moving always upward until 
the summit was reached. 

With what joy did the wife discover 
that her husband was safe. Man-like he 
wisted her to return. This she refused 
to do. She would stay and look after 
him. And this proved a good thing for 
them both, for a woman’s hand was needed 
in the shelter they calle! home,—she was 
busy with the cookjng, making winter 
carments, and melt- 
ing ice for water. | 
this left Nonaka San | 
free to attend to his | 
scientific work. | 

One midnight the 
wind instrument be- 
came frozen, and it 
Was necessary to 
hammer away the 
ice, This was ac- 
complished in the | 
teeth of a gale that | 
shrieked around the | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





worker, breaking the 
mow into white) q 
powder and whirling } 
it like smoke into the | 
alr, | 

Although their | 
lives were unusually | 
hard, they enjoyed | 
the wonderful sights, 
the glories of cloud | 
and sky that few | 
people are permitted _ 
tobehold. The sum- 
mit was always in sunshine, while far 
delow rolled the low-anchored clouds, 
Sometimes they gazed on a tumult of 
villowy clouds lacerated by colossal ravines, 
uid torn by their own tremendous force, or 
again, there were vast cloud armies mar- 
stalled for strife. The days were born in 
rose and buried in gold. They began to 
speak of their home in the village as the 
under world, 

The storms, too, had a grandeur of their 
vwn. Fuji became the vortex of the 
winds, for this mountain commands a whole 
country, and all the hills melt away like 
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draperies at the foot of the gigantic cone. 
Around the shelter there was the primeval 
strife of elements, and the snow heaped 
higher and higher. 

Meanwhile, their appetities failed, and 

sometimes it was difficult for them to 
breathe on account of the high altitude. 
The wife suddenly became ill, so ill indeed 
that her face was altered beyond recogni- 
tion. There was no medicine in the hut, 
and no means to procure help. Nonaka 
San began to wonder what he should do if 
she died, as it would be impossible for him 
to take her down the mountain. Little by 
little, however, she improved, until she 
was out of danger. 
After her recovery 
Nonaka San became 
ill with the same 
sickness. In spite of 
his wife’s nursing, he 
steadily grew worse, 
so that he could no 
longer take his obser- 
vations. : 

It was now the end 
of December. The 
villagers who lived at 
the foot of Fuji had 
consulted many times 
together as to what 
they should do. It 
seemed madness to 
leave two human be- 

‘ings to die on the 
summit of the mount- 
ain. It was Cecided 
that a party must go 

to the rescue. 

A party was or- 
__. ganized and set off on 

their difficult mission. 
Some of them fell by the wayside and 
returned, others became exhausted and 
were so badly frost bitten, they were 
obliged to take refuge in the pilgrims’ huts. 
Only two of th€ strongest men made their 
way to the top, 

Who will describe the meeting between 
the rescuers and the rescued? They arrived 
on the twenty-first of December. They 
demanded that Nonaka San should return 
with them. He would not think of doing 
sucha thing. He did not wish to fail and 
abandon the ambition of years. “I will 
stay ‘here even though 1 die”, he said. 
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Then there was a dispute, 
the villagers insisting that 
he must come down with 
them, the sick man refusing 
to leave his post, while the 
wife was in tears. 

Little did people in To- 
kyo think that day as they 
caught sight of the glisten- 
ing, wind-swept summit of 
Fuji, high above their world 
was taking place a dispute 
that involved a matter of life 
~ and death. 

In spite of protests, the 
villagers at last had their 
way, and one strong man 
strapping Nonaka San upon 
his back, the small party left 
the shelter and began the 
descent. There was a snow storm raging 
over the mountain, and soon the sick man’s 
hands and feet were frozen, and he lost 
consciousness. What a journey that was 
for the wife, chilled by the intense cold, 
blinded by the whirling snow, darkness 
fast creeping. upon them, and the husband 
so ill that he seemed more dead than 
alive. After great hardships a shelter was 
gained half way down the mountain. Here 
every means. of resuscitation was tried, 
although it seemed useless at first. The 
men took off their own kimono, and laid 
their bodies against that of the invalid to 
keep him warm, Later they were joined 
by members of the rescue party who had 
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OBSERVATORY ON FUJI 
at first set out, and at dawn Nonaka 
San opened his eyes to find an old mau 
bending over him and nursing him. The 
second half of the descent was accomplish- 
ed in less time, and soon the wearisome 
journey was over,—Nonaka San was safe 
in his own home. 

Since the perilous experience on the 
mountain Nonaka San has been interested 
in founding on Fuji a perfect weather 
bureau with strong instruments that will 
not be iufluenced by storm or wind, When 
next he makes the attempt to winter on 
Fuji he will have a house specially built 
which will be equipped with a telegraph so 
that he can communicate with the world, 

Just where the summer 
pilgrims pass to make the 
ascent of the mountain, he 
has built for himself a 
comfortable home. Here he 
watches the ever-changing 
picture of Fuji and the 
clouds,—the perfect sweep 
of the mountain’ whose 
moods he knows so well 
and feels as _ though 
it was his own personal 
property. Surrounded by 
his wite and children he 
leads a quiet country life 
at Nakabata, a little village 
nestling in the shadow of 
the sacred mountain. 
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Upon the watry waste 
As I row out and mine eyes seaward bend, 
I see, where th sky is steep, 
E’en with the clouds together meet and blend 
The foamy vasty deep. 


(From the Japanese of Hoshoji Nyudo), 


H. Saito, 
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ATHER TIME = masquerades in 
Japan under various costumes and 
appellations. He may be called 

“solar” time or “lunar” time; he may be 
clothed in occidental or in oriental garb; 
he may put on Chinese costume; or he may 
wear the national kimono with different 
styles of garments. This may seem like 
“confusion worse confounded ”’; and it is 
not without its possibilities of mixtures and 
mistakes ; but it is not necessary for every 
one to follow all the calendars. And, 
while it is true that the government of 
Japan has decided to abolish official publi- 
cation of the old calendar, in order to root 
out more speedily some abuses, supersti- 
tions and evil practices connected there- 
with, yet it is extremely difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to prevent the use 
thereof by agriculturalists, to whom it is 
at least very convenient, if not almost in- 
dispensable. Says Chamberlain in his 
“Things Japanese”: ‘‘The peasantry 
scrupulously observe the traditional times 
and seasons in all the operations of agri- 
culture.” 

Now, it may be weil to consider this 
timely topic with concrete illustrations. 
Let us take, a year, month, day, and hour 
by the Western calendar, which is practically 
international in its use, for example I1: 30 
a.m. of Friday, November 26, 1909, of the 
Christian Era, But, according to the 
national calendar, which reckons from Jim- 
mu Tenno, who is reputed to have founded 
the Empire of Japan in 660 B.C., it is the 
year 2569 of the Japanese Era. And, 
according to another style of reckoning by 
special epochs, it is the forty-second year of 
the Meiji Ira, or Era of Enlightened Rule, 
Which began in 1868, and corresponds 
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practically, though not precisely, to the 
enlightened reign of His Imperial Majesty 
the present Emperorof Japan. Again, if 
the calendar of the mighty neighbor, China, 
be borrowed, as it is often necessary to use 
it for reference, it is the first year of the 
new Hsuan Tung Era, and the second year 
of the reign of the new Emperor Puyi. More- 
over, in the Sexagenary “Cycle of Cathay,’’ 
itisthe forty-sixth year ofthe current cycle, 
which began in 1864, and, according to the 
zodiacal menagerie of that cycle, it is 
called tsuchi no to, tori no toshi, or wrought 
earth, cock year. But, according to the 
lunar calendar, the year did not really 
begin till January 22, 1909; and it will 
continue for 384 days, till February 10, 
1910. Therefore it is a leap year, and con- 
tains thirteen months by repeating the 
lunar second month, The regular second 
month contained thirty days, from Feb- 
ruary 20 to March 21, inclusive; while the 
intercalary, or extra second month con- 
tained twenty-nine days, from March 22 to 
April 19, inclusive. 

The Sexagenary Cycle mentioned above 
was formed by combining the twelve signs 
of the zodiac with the ten ‘celestial 
stems’, obtained by dividing into two 
parts each of the five elements (wood, 
fire, earth, metal, water), This process 
gives Just sixty combinations. The names 
of the oriental signs of the zodiac are, in 
order, as follows: 


Names of the constella- 
tions in the Sinico- 


Names of Enylish 
corresponding 


Japanese Zodiac, constellations. 
Rat [ne(zurz?)] ... ... Aries. 

Ox [ush:] sb ... Laurus. 
Tiger [tora | ...Gemini. 
Hare [| (sagt)] ... ...Cancer, 
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Dragon |Zatsu] ...  ... «Teo. 
Serpent [722 (4257)] ... ... Virgo. 
Horse [waza]... «.. oe Libra. 

Goat [Aitsuji] ... .. Scorpio. 
Monkey [saru] .... ... ...Sagittarius. 
Cock [fori] ves eee oe Capricornus. 
Dog [zvu] ... ...  ... ...Aquarius. 
Boar [z]_.. wee eae Pisces. 


month of November is in the 


The 
lunar calendar the tenth month of the 
year. That month, moreover, used 


be given more poetical appellations, such 
as Ko-haru (Little Spring), known as 
Indian Summer in the West and Kan- 
na-zuki (God-less Month) ; for the Shinto 
deities, except Ebisu (god of wealth) 
who is deaf and does not hear the 
summons, were all supposed to leave 
the other parts of the countr,, and 
to assemble in “annual conference” 
in their ancestral home in Izumo. 
Therefore, the month was called Kami- 
naki-tsuki, or Kami-na-zuki, or Kan-na- 
zuki (God-not-month) ; and it was con- 
sidered useless to offer prayers and 
sacrifices, except to Ebisu, whose great 
festival was onthe twentieth day of the 
tenth month. 


This day is calied in English by the 


name of Friday, or Frigga’s Day: but in 
Japan it is Kinyobi, or Metal Day, or the 
day of the planet Venus. The present 
arrangement is as follows :—Getsuyobi— 
\Moon-day— Monday ; Nichiyobi—Sun-day 
Sunday ; Kwayobi—Mars-day—Tuesday ; 
Suiy obi—Mercury-day— Wednesday ; Mo- 
kuyobi—Jupiter-dJay—Thursday ; Kinyobi 
Venus-day—Friday ; Doyobi—Saturn-day 
—Saturday. This is apparently an adap- 
tation of the Western arrangement of the 
week, which was entirely unknown, as the 
days of each month had numerical names. 
‘or instance, the twenty-sixth day of the 
month, according to the occidental calendar 
becomes in the oriental calendar the four- 
teenth day of the tenth month. Again, 
this day is labeled, in accordance with the 
same zodiacal nomenclature as the years, 
ka-no-e, tora no hi, or natural metal, 
tizer day. This day is also the fourth 
duy in one of the 24 periods, of 14, 
15 or 16 days each, into which they 
car is divided. 

The hours, too, in Old Japan had a 
special schedule of their own, quite different 
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from the present one. And, while it is 
comparatively rare to hear the old style 
used, it isso common in literature that 
some explanation is necessary here. In 
the first p‘ace, it should be stated that the 
common interval of time was one hundred 
and twenty minutes in length, so that 
there were only twelve hours in a day, 
or six hours counted twice. The schedule 
was as follows: 


Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour), rr p.m.—r a.m, and 
Ir am.—I pm. 


1-3 a.m. and p.m. 


3-5 ” ” ” 
5 =f 9 9 ” 


Yatsu-doki (cighth hour), 
Nanatsu-doki (seventh hour’, 
Mutsu-doki (sixth hour), 
Ttsutsu-doki (fifth hour), yh: a 
Yotsu-dokij(fourth hour), Ol se os 2 

We may add that this style of compu- 
tation is based on multiples of ‘nine’ 
and that in each case the “ tail’’ figure of 
the product was taken as the name of the 
hour, An hour was subdivided some- 
times into upper and lower koku, each of 
which was just sixty minutes long. Thus 
11: 30 a.m. becomes the upper koku of 
the ninth hour. 

Moreover, the ‘hours of the day were 
also named according to the heavenly 
menagerie in the following way : 

Hour of the Rat—r1:00 p.m. to 1:00 
a.m.;Ox—I-3 a.m. ; Tiger—3-5 a.m ; Hare 
—S-7 a.m.; Dragon—7-9 a.m.; Serpent 
—9Q-t! am.; Horse, If a.m.—I p.m.; 
Goat,—1I-3 p.m.; Monkey,—3-5 p.m.; 
Cock,—5-7 p.m. ; Dog,—7-9 p.m.; Boar, 
—Q-II pm. 

Thus 11:30 a.m. is also in the upper 
koku of the Hour of the Horse. The 
Hour of the Ox, by-the-way, being the 
time of sound sleep, was sacred to women 
crossed in love for taking vengeance upon 
a straw image of the recreant lover at the 
shrine of Fudo. 

It has already been stated that last year 
was “‘Cock Year”; and it may only be ad- 
ded that, since ‘fa cock ona drum” became 
symbolical of peace and prosperity, a 
“Cock Year” is considered lucky. And, 
as one contemplates the events of the 
past year, and reads the reports of extra- 
ordinarily good crops, he cannot deny 
that peace and prosperity appeared to 
Japan last Cock Year. 

The year 1910 would be called Ka-no-e, 
inu no toshi, or natural metal, dog year, 
by the old calendar, in which, however, it 
does not really begin until Feb. 10, and 
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will run over into January, 19tt. The dog 
has been immortalized in Japanese story 
by his connection with the famous Momo- 
taro in the successful expedition against the 
devils. He has also a prominent place in 
Japanese literature through Bakin’s famous 
novel, entitled ‘‘ Hakkenden,” or “ Story of 
Fight Dogs.” ‘ This enormous werk,” as 
Aston styles it, “ narrates the adventures 
and exploits of eight heroes of semi-cavine 
parentage, who represent the eight cardinal 
virtues. The dog also figures extensively 
in Japanese folk-lore, where his better side 
predominates and he renders valuable as- 
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sistance to mankind, Especially the papier- 
mache dog is the perpetual protector of 
little children, and, when hanging above 
their heads, makes them stop crying.” 


lf any one thinks that these old styles 
of reckoning are obsolete, let him examine 
one of the daily vernacular newspapers of 
Tokyo. He will find many of them used ; 
and, as if to emphasize the contrasts 
between the old and the new, he will 
find, cheek by jowl with them, notice 


of such modern time-saving devices as 
telephones! | 





MORNING MISTS 


The mist doth veil 


The vernal hills in mystery, 


That in the distance darkly loom ; 


sut yet the breeze that blows thereby 


Comes laden with the scent of bloom! 


(Irom the Japanese of Okikase). 
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Never to Marry Pledge 


EISHI means in Japanese a pledge 
between two lovers as a token of 
their promise to marry each other, 

and to remain faithful throughout life. It 
is made with or without the consent of the 
parents, 

Sometimes it may take the form of a 
ring, a pretty lacquered box, a looking- 
glass, or some such little valuable. It is 
not unlike the rings exchanged between 
Western lovers after an engagement. 

Now, a seishi between two young 
people is no novelty, but to hear of a 
couple who were not evea acquainted, 
pledging themselves never to marry each 
other under any circumstances, is decided- 
ly uncommon. 

There lived in Tokyo a certain honest 
citizen of the old samurai order. He had 
two bright, promising sons, and they were 
not only devoted to their parents, but very 
studious, and had never been the cause of 
the least worry, 
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So what was the astonishment of the 
father one day, when he received an 
anonymous letter, in which he read that 
his second son, whom he thought above 
all notions of the fair sex, was head over 
heels in love with a certain girl living in 
the neighborhood, The letter went on to 
say that the attachment of the young 
people was so strong for each other that 
they were secretly planning to elope. 
The nameless informant therefore advised 
the father to prevent such a family 
scandal. 

The astonished father at once consulted 
his wife as to what they had better do 
under the circumstances. The wife 
suggested that he should learn the station 
and respectability of the girl’s family, and 
that if it proved satisfactory, he could 
arrange for the proper cngavemeat of the 


lovers. She also considered it best to 
carry on the inquiry without — the 
knowledge of the young people — The 


father pronounced this a good plan, and 
immediately set about making inquiries, 
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His investigations were highly satis- 
factory. The girl was of excellent paren- 
tage, and was considered a model in every 
way, being beautiful, modest and accom- 
plished. So the father called at the home 
of the young lady, and told her father 
all, requesting his consent to the marriage 
of the young people. 


The girl’s father was greatly astonished, 
and declared that of all daughters in the 
world, he imagined his the last one to 
contract an attachment without her father’s 
approval. But a thing once done could 
not be undone, and the gentleman agreed 
to the proposal. He even went so far as 
to suggest their immediate marriage if they 
so desired. 


The respective parents were delighted to 
break the news to the young people. 
Strange to say, the supposed lovers opened 
their eyes wide in astonishment, and 
declared positively that they were ignorant 
of the whole matter. They protested that 
they had never even heard of each other, 
and had never thought of anything in the 
world but their studics. 


In their turn, the parents were amazed, 
and made another investigation. It was 
proved this time that the affair was the 
work of some malicious practical joker. 
The parents, however, would rather have 
the young people engaged, as the matter 
had’ been so widely discussed, and attri- 
buted the affair to a wise dispensation of 
providence, 


Yet the young people would not listen 
to the parents’ pleading. What would 
their comrades at school think of it, they 
said. They absolutely refused to marry 
each other or any other person on earth 
until their student-days were over. 


The neighbors had heard the story, and 
began to whisper that the studious son and 
model daughter had been crossed in love. 
The young people were again indignant, 
and in order to check the gossip agreed to 
exchange a formal pledge never to marry 
each other, although they might marry 
some one else. 

In this manner the seisht not to marry 
was duly exchanged between the two, and 
talkative neighbors were silenced for good 
and all, 

>, AKIMOTO. 
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The Dreadful Nui 


ANY, very many years since, in 
the days of long ago, during 
the reign of the seventy-sixth 

Emperor of Japan, the mighty Kodoi, there 
lived one Minamoto Yorimasa. 

Although lowly born, this Yorimasa 
was at heart a noble of the bravest type, 
and in the service of his Emperor or 
country he knew not what fear meant. 
He was always ready to court evil and 
danger when duty was at stake. His 
redoubtable gallantry became so_ well- 
known, and _ his deeds of valiant daring in 
battle so conspicuous, that at lust his name 
came to the ears of the Emperor, who was 
not slow to discover Yorimasa’s bravery, 
and military genius, and in recognition 
thereof, bestowed upon the warrior the 
rank of samurii, with suitable estates and 
esquires, 

Yorimasa’s new dignity took him fre- 
quently to the imperial court, where his 
advice was often sought, and where among 
his brother knights, he not only aston- 
ished them by his keen insight into 
military matters, but by his remarkable 
literary talent as well. 

None of the court nobles could equal 
him in composing poetry of the subtlest 
metre, and deepest and imost beautiful 
meaning. The inspired lines that fell from 
his pen were like perfumed flowers. 
The court nobies wonld go about repeating 
his lines, or would try to obtain a copy of 
them on fan or scroll, which they would 
highly prize. Taking them home they 
would show them to their families, and 
so the reputation of the poet-warrior,— 
who was as noble to look upon as a 
god, and as gentle as a woman to the weak 
and helpless,—grew apace. 

Now, the Emperor Kodoi joined his 
Imperial Ancestors in Heaven, a successor 
ascended the throne, and the year-name 
of the era was changed to Nimpyo. 

More than ever did Yorimasa grow in 
respect and popularity, more than 
ever was his presence required at the 
Imperial court, and more than one maiden, 
peeping through her lattice window, 
sished longingly as she gazed after his 
retieating figure when he rode away to the 
chase or battle, mounted on his prancing 
charger. 
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One of these young girls had cause to 
remember the knight. Her father was a 
high attendant at court, and she herself 
was one of the fairest of the court ladies. 
By chance they had once met within the 
palace garden, and Yorimasa was more 
than delighted to hear her softly singing 
one of his songs. He was struck with her 
grace and beauty and lost no. time in 
finding out who she was. 

But just then a most distressing event 
put all thoughts, save that of the welfare 
.fthe Emperor, far from his mind. 

On a certain day of the fourth month, 
during the third year of Nimpyo, the 
emperor suddenly fell violently ill. 

No cause could be ascribed for the 
sudden seizure, and none of the court phy- 
sicians could of- 


fer any sugges- Ve 
tion to give the , 
august patient 


the siightest re- 
lief. The Em- 
peror continued 
to grow steadily 
worse, and _ his 
death from weak- 
ness and suffer- 
iag seemed to 
be a matter of 
days. The entire 
court was plung- 
ed into the 
deepest conster- 
nation. But what 
was to be done? 

Now a strange 
thing happened, a thing so terrib'e as 
to chill one’s blood even in the telling, 
and make the brows of the bravest damp 
with an unknown horror, 

Every night, from the very day the 
kmperor was taken ill, a gaunt, strange 
bird, with hideous, loathsome body, 
encircled the palace, and when directly 
before the Emperor’s bed-chamber would 
utter the most terrible cries. Some 
likened the cries to the gloatings of a 
demon, and all agreed they were frightful 
and unspeakably horrible. 

The court nobles retired to their rooms 
surrounded by their trembling families, 
or fled the palace grounds. Not so, 
however, brave Yorimasa, who after 
the third visitation of this foul creature 
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felt convinced that the monster had some 
intimate connection with the illness of his 
beloved Imperial Master, and determined 
to slay it, even though his life would be 
forfeited, for what greater joy can there be 
for a true son of Nippon than to die for 
his Emperor ? 

That very night, with his trusty sword 
at his side and a bow and arrow in his 
hands, he stood without the Imperial 
sleeping chamber on solitary watch, 

The night was dark and clouds covered 
the face of the moon, when he heard in 
the distance the frightful bird drawing 
nearer ancl nearer. As it approached, its 
ghostly crics grew louder and fiercer, and 
it filled the air with a stench which caused 
the bravest warrior toswoon. Biting his lips 
until the teeth met to keep from fainting, 
Yorimasa sent first one and then another 





11S HEAD WAS SEVERED FROM ITS BODY 


dart deep into the body of the foul beast, 
which was now encrcling his head as 
though preparing for an attack. 

With a cry, too horrible for pen to 
describe, the monster floundered to the 
ground, and its head was severed from its 
body. Yorimasa proclaimed with a loud 
voice that he had slain the creature and 
attendants came running from all quarters 
with flaring torches to gaze upon its 
body. 

Even in death it was a shocking thing 
to look upon, for it had the grinning face 
of an ape, the body ofa huge badger, the 
feet of a tiger with sharp extending claws, 
while it was winged like a huge bat, and 
had the scaled tail of a serpent, It was 
given the name of Nui, and was the only 
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one of its kind which has ever visited 
these sacred shores. 

No sooner had the Nui been slain than 
His Majesty’s ailment began to mend and 
very soon he recovered completely. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the Emperor forgot the valiant knight to 
whom he owed his life. He showered 
rewards upon him, exalted his rank, and 
increased his revenue. But there were 
two Imperial gifts that Yorimasa prized 
more than anything else. The one was a 
famous sword of the Imperor’s own, 
The other gift could have been hardly less 
acceptable, for the Emperor bestowed upon 
him in marriage one of the fairest ladies of 
the court, who proved to be the maiden 
he had heard singing his own song. 

Minamoto Yorimasa lived long and 
died bravely the death of a hero ‘of old, 
and his descendants live until the present 
day. High nobles they are who venerate 
his memory, and who have played no 
minor part in the history of the country. 


DELANO EASTLAKE. 


A Visit to Yemma 


; LTHOUGH a pious Buddhist in 
many ways, Mammai found it 
difficult to believe in hell or 

paradise, and still more difficult to persuade 

his fellow-countrymen, seeing that the 

Japanese mind naturally revolts against 

the idea of a place of torment. In the 

end he was converted, and his conversion 
took place in this wise. 

A brother priest whose faith was firm 
undertook to convert him. ‘ Come with 
me,’ he said, “into a strong room in 
the monastery: lock the door, and tell 
your servants and disciples that we 
must not be disturbed for a whole 
week.”” Mammai did as he was told, and 
when the doors had been fastened and 
the two priests were secure from all in- 
trusion, and all by themselves in the room 
his companion told Mammiai to get on his 
back. Mammai did so. ‘“ Now,” said 
the other, ‘‘shut your eyes and don’t open 
them till I tell you.””. Mammai shut his 
eyes, and his companion began walking 
about with him. After a while he said 
‘Open your eyes.” Mammai did so and 
to his surprise found that he was no longer 
in the temple chamber, but in Hades in 
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the palace of King Yemma (the sanskrit 
Yama, the Indian //esfo}. 

“Tamvery glad you have come, said 
King Yemma, “for your Japanese people 
don’t believe much in me, and don’t care 
sufficiently about the next life, the pains 
and penalties of the nether world. When 
you go back you will be able to tell 
them what you have seen.” 

Then Mammai asked if he might be 
permitted to see round the place. ‘‘ Why, 
certainly,” said Yemma, and calling one 
of the warders told him to show the 
gentleman round the establishment. 

Mammati was much impressed by what 
he saw, as he was shown in succession 
all the different hells and the poor souls 
confined in them. What surprised him 
him most was to find in each hell, a 
Buddhist priest, praying or preaching, or 
leading the devotions of the captives. 

“ This is dreadful,” he said. ‘‘ Buddhist 
priests in hell! What can they be doing? 
And what caused them to go there ?”’ 

“You had better ask them” said 
Yemma, and sent a warder forthwith to 
fetch one. 

“Did you ever hear of Jizo?”’ 
the monk on being interrogated. 

“Of course I have,” said Mammai. 
“His Sanskrit name is Khshitigarbha, and 
they say that he holdsa sort of asway over 
the world, at Sakyamuni’s request, during 
the interval between his Paimirvana and 
the advent of the Future Buddha, Maitreya. 
But it is probably all hearsay, and we 
Japanese don't.......0- 

Of course, you don’t: for you are a 
nation of materialists. But when you go 
back to your country you may tell them 
that you have seen Jizo. For I—or rather, 
we (for all the monks you see are but 
multiplied appearances of one and the 
same being)—find our happiness and joy 
in labouring in these miserable hells for 
the salvation of souls, especially the forlorn 
ones, the babies, the innocent, the ignorant, 
who have come here on account of some 
long past Karma, through no actual fault 
of their own. When you return, have 
images of me made in wood or shonei 
and set them by the roadsides, and tell 
them that any one passing one of these 
images and offering a prayer, or a thought, 
even casting a pebble,—I shall not forget 
his devotion, and the merit thus acquired 
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will enable nse to save one soul more from 
hell,” 

With that Jizd varnished, and Mammali 
was notified that it was time to return to 
earth. 

“But before you go,” said Yemma, “ [| 
wil put a 
mark on the 
sleeve of your ‘Tt 
garment, and 
present you 
wih a rice- 
measure by 
which you 
will know the 
reality of what 
you have seen. 

Then Mam- 
mal mounted 
his compan- 
ion's back 
once more and 
shut his eyes. 
When he next 
Opened his 
eyes, he was 
back in the 
temple cham- 
ber, with a 
mark on the 
sleeve of his 
germentand a 
rice-measure 
o the floor 
beside him. 
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Why Deer are Tame 


N a very far-off time when the world 
had more wonder than it now has, 
there lived in the Province of Idzumo 

a remarkable deer, His horns were of 
pearly whiteness and his skin was a 
charming combination of five beautifuly 
matched colors. The home of this fair 
creature was in the furthest recesses of the 
mountains ; and for a long time no man 
xnew even of his existence. 

Hard by the cave where he dwelt was a 
cear blue lake in whose placid depths the 
‘nuous hills mirrored their lily-starred 
susoms, with here and there a pine knoll ; 
and out of the lake flowed a gurgling river 
that wound its way musically to the sea. 
High up in an old weirdly contorted pine 
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that overlooked the river, a quaint brown 
crow had built her a nest, and this solitary 
bird from force of circumstances had made 
friends with the lonely deer, 

One day a huntsman more venturesome 
than his comrades, wandered beyond his 
wonted bounds and fell into the lake, just 
where it overflows into the river. The 
brown crow hearing his cries, made such 
a clamorous cawing that the deer, though 
it was the light of high noon, came out of 
his retreat to learn the cause of the crow’s 
distress. Coming to the edge of the cliff 
and seeing the unfortunate man’s danger- 
ous plight, it was filled with pity, and 
quickly ran down by its private pathway to 


the lake, plunged into the water where the — 


man was still holding by a twig growing 


from a rocky crevice, and allowed him to 


grasp his short tail until he was drawn 
safely to land. 
As soon as the man found footing, he 
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released the deer’s tail, and rubbing his 
hands politely together, with the air 
breathing noisily through his tecth, he 
exclaimed : How can I show you sufficient 
gratitude ? To which the deer at once made 
reply: “I ask of you but one favor,—that 
you shall never under any circumstance 
inform any one of my existence. I am 
the deer of that five-colored kind in quest 
of which men have gone in vain from times 
of old; and to most of them the story of 
me seems a legend now, If they should 
know of my presence they would im- 
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mediately cross this watery barrier that 
now protects me, and be not satished until 
they had killed me. Wherefore I. am 
forced to spend all my life hidden from 
human sight within these unfrequented 
valleys; no one knows of me save my 
only friend the good brown crow who 
always keeps me aware of impending evil ; 
thus it is happily that beauty can some- 
times remain undiscovered to mutilating 
hands. ere from day to day and year 
to year, I roam up and down among 
these hills under the lonely pines, and in 
the evening as the insects make _ their 
gentle tumult of music in the trees and 
grasses, I creep down to drink of the 
lake, pausing to behold the golden twilight 
die along its face. Today is the first time 
since my mother brought me here that I 
have ventured forth to the waterside by 
day ; for when my sentry crow made me 
aware of your sad condition, my heart was 
so moved by compassion that, forgetting 
the world I was in, | fled off to your 
rescue,” 

Then the man, seeing this to be nothing 
but the truth, was almost overcome with 
eratitude, and promised again and yet 
again in the most solemn way that he 
would never reveal the secret of the deer. 
Recovering himself, he bade the deer 
adieu, and set out immediately for his 
village far distant beyond the south side of 
the lake; and there, though many days, 
and even months passed, he never related 
his mishap nor revealed the secret of the 
deer. 

Now the queenly consort of the great 
lord of Idzumo hada dream in which she 
saw the fabled deer of five colors, with the 
bright opaline horns that aureoled his head 
like the snow crown on Fujiyama, gleam- 
ing anon as fair pencillings of light, and 
she was so enraptured by the vision that 
she awoke and ran to her lord’s_ bed, 
threw herself beside him and thus _ be- 
besought him to hear her: ‘“ Now O my 
master, doubtless this fair creature doth 
live; I pray of you for the sake of your 
love for me, honorably deign O Prince te 
vet it for me,” 

Then the lord of Idzumo issued a decree 
summoning all the foremost hunters of his 
estate to appear at the palace; and when 
they came into his presence he related to 
them the dream of his consort, and gave 
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orders that diligent search be made for 
the deer of five colors, promising that who- 
ever found the same should be rewarded 
with rich gifts and land enough to make 
him a daimyo. 

When the man whose life the deer had 
saved heard of this offer, he pondered it 
gravely and struggled within himself as to 
what course he should pursue respecting 
it. Did not loyalty to his master demand 
that he should please him in this thing ? 
No man, he argued, can afford to lect 
sentiment stand in the way of personal 
advancement, So he went to the palace 
and asked leave to make known to the 
prince important information about the 
deer. When the lord of Idzumo_ was 
acquainted with the nature of the com- 
munication to be given, the man was at 
once escorted into the audience chamber 
and requested to tell all he knew of the 
matter. Whereupon the man bowed low 
upon his face, and made reply : “ The secret 
of the beautiful deer is with me. O 
prince! ‘Lhe dream of thy honorable con- 
sort is true; the deer which she saw and 
Which you now seek for her, I have seen. 
It lives now beyond the lake far in a rocky 
fastness; send huntsmen with me and | 
will be able to get the deer, for I know 
the place of his abode.” 

Then the prince, though greatly pleased, 
doubted somewhat whether the man should 
not himself be dreaming, but after question- 
ing him and warning him, he was at length 
satisfied. So he again called together his 
huntsmen, and taking the man as guide, 
the prince himself went forth with them, 
traveling two days up the river valley to 
the shores of the lake. The day being 
humid and sultry, they camped upon 
reaching the water, purposing to cross the 
lake in the morning. 

The next day dawned with the breath- 
less heat of the summer sun, and the deer 
lay peacefully in his cave, the mouth of 
Which was guarded by a huge rock, while 
overhead were wide-spreading trees. The 
friendly crow watching from the pine tree, 
saw the boats crossing the lake, and be- 
coming suspicious of what might happen, 
called out in distress, but the deer slept on 
in his cool retreat and did not hear {hen 
the crow in great haste, went near to him 
and pecking his car, cried out: ‘ Awake 
and flee! Awake and flee! Vhe ruler of the 
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country is coming with huntsmen to kill 
vou; he is surrounding the hills and there 
is no way of escape, Oh what is to be 
done? What is to be done ?” Thus weep- 
int, she flew away to look after her own 
nest, 

The startled deer sprang up and bounded 
“f to the brow of the hill from which it 
could see the hunters coming up the 
raliey ; and the deer stood very still until 
ey approached quite near; then it 
advanced to meet them, The man who 
suded the party saw the beautiful crea- 
ture, and with great glee pointed it out to 
‘2¢ prince ; but the deer moved not, The 
man, growing impatient lest the deer 
‘20uld be allowed to 
scape, urged them 
‘+ shoot at once, and 
“he men were fixing 
their arrows, but the 
prince commanded 
‘hem to refrain yet a 
«hile: “There is some 
‘cason, he said, why 
“ic fair creature thus 
iwproaches us unaf- 
ciehted,”’ 

Then the deer came 
‘car to the prince's 
‘alanquin and _ said: 
“Because of the fair 
“ors of me I have 
‘emained these many 
scars hidden in the 
scart of the woods 
«yond the eye of 
™an; how O prince, 
-ame you to learn of 
My dwelling place ?” 

thereupon the 
vince answered and 
“id; “The man 
mnder, with the 
ailemark on his 
lace, he told us of 
ence 

When the deer turned and looked upon 
ihe man, it knew that he was the same 
hom it had saved aforetime from drown- 
“Sin the lake; and gazing intently on 
‘Mm, the deer said with deep bitterness of 
“ice: “ When I saved your life for which 
“U could not repay me, you made me 
* sulemn promise—the only favor I 
“sked—that you would never tell anyone 
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of my existence, swearing by the name 
of your king to keep sacredly the vow ; 
now you not only break your oath but 
have brought men hither to kill me.” And 
the deer wept great tears of anger mingled 
with despair. 

Then the Lord of Idzumo, also weeping, 
thus addressed the deer: ‘‘ You are only an 
animal, yet you showed mercy in saving 
this man who now, from desire of mere 
gain, forgets your great kindness and 
basely ignores his obligation. He, there- 
fore, is even less than an animal, for it is 
but human to show gratitude.” 

The prince then gave command that the 
ungrateful man should immediately suffer 
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decapitation, the exccution to take place 
in the presence of the deer. And to the 
deer he said: ‘‘Go in peace ; henceforth you 
are free to wander where and as you will 
over these my estates and neither to you 
nor your kind after you, shall any harm 
come.”’ 

And when the queenly consort of the 
prince heard thereof, she wept, and made 
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much lamentation before her lord, saying: 
“ Behold what temptations are in dreams ; 
and at what a cost is it often sought to 
fulfill them ; get thee hence, O Selfishness 
thou grim mother of Ingratitude !”’ 

And the prince of Idzumo forthwith 
made a decree that forever thereafter it 
was forbidden to hunt deer within his 
estates, and that for every violation there- 
of life should be forfeited. Iver after- 
wards there was lasting peace and wide 
prosperity throughout that land. And 
still in many an ancient park of Nippon 
and even in her forest reaches, the traveler 
may behold herds of deer tamer than 
sheep, as with unpricked-up ears and 
soft, trustful eyes,'they feed from the hands 
of children. 

J. INGRam Bryan 


On New Year’s Eve 
AOTAKA LI was a famous daimyo 


who was regarded as the right 

hand man of the third Shogun, 
and held the highest authority in the 
court of administration. 

One New Year’s eve Naotaika called his 
chief steward to his chamber and ordered 
him to take the necessary steps for the 
promotion of a certain worthy samurai to 
higher rank, bestowing on him the revenue 
of five hundred koku of rice. The servant 
bowed his assent and proceeded to retire. 
Naotaka called him back and remarked ; 
“ You will of course attend to my iastruc- 
tions at once,” 

“May it please my lord,” replied the 
astonished steward, ‘‘to remember that this 
is the thirty-first of December, and that it 
is contrary to the established usage of the 
house to take such proceedings on New 
Year’s eve. Might 1 suggest to your 
lordship that the announcement of your 
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intention be made to-morrow on New 
Year’s day? For if his promotion dates 
from to-day, his revenue for this year 
must also be increased.” 

“Your remarks,” said Naotaka kindly, 
‘are not without truth. But I wili establish 
a new precedent despite old customs. 
I have my reasons for doing so. Now 
listen!” 

“Sometime ago I had in my service 
a young groom who was a very faithful 
servant. So gallant and worthy was he 
that I secretly resolved to promote him 
to the rank of a samurai and awaited 
a favorab!e opportunity to do so. But 
alas! that opportunity never came. The 
groom picked up a quarrel with a samurai 
of a different clan, In the fighting that 
ensued both were injured. ‘lhe matter 
was brought to the notice of myself and the 
lord of the samurai, consequently the two 
men had to be punished according to the 
regulations. The s:mural was _ repri- 
manded, while the poor groom was put 
to death for challenging his superior. 

“There was no help for it. The fault 
was entirely mine. [lad I raised the 
groom to the rank of samurai, as | had 
resolved to do, he would not have deserved 
a punishment severer than a reprimand, 
and would now have been a_ faithful 
retainer. Since this unfortunate event 
I have never suffered myself to make a 
moment’s delay in carrying out my 
resolutions. 

“Now you have both my reason and 
command, and so attend to your duty 
at once.” 

The old steward bowed in silence and 
arose. As he left his lord’s presence, 
tears stood in his eyes, and on that very 
evening he conveyed Naotaka’s gracious 
message to the fortunate samurai. 

S. AKIMOTO. 
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INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 


AIMS TO PROMOTE THE COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF TIE 


EMPIRE AND BRING ABOUT CORDIAL RELATIONS 


WITH WESTERN BUSINESS MEN 


HE Japan Magazine its the official 
organ of the Tokyo Industrial 
Association. This association was 
organized at the time of the Fifth 

National Exhibition at Osaka in 1903, It 
was composed of Tokyo business men 
who met together with regard to their 
exhibits. These meetings proved so suc- 
cessful, that they decided to continue their 
work in order to promote public welfare 
and to assist in the industrial and com- 
mercial development, not only of Tokyo, 
but of the Empire. Later, the permanent 
“rvanization was effected with the object 
uf bringing about trade relations and in- 
creasing cordial feeling with Western busi- 
ess Men, 

the ‘lokyo municipality gave the asso- 
ciation financial support, and His Majesty, 
he Emperor was pleased to contribute to 
the fund. Before the Tokyo Industrial 
Exhibition was opened, the association 
ciected a building in Uyeno Park, This 
is a commodious building, containing a 
museum, drawing rooms, waiting and com- 
sntce rooms anda basement. The third 
‘ory is used for public meetings and is a 
revular lecture hall. 

Articles produced or manufactured in 
lipan and foreign countries are to be 
“ci in the museum. Each article has a 
matked price and is for sale. There is 
4suv an information bureau where descrip- 
tons of goods may be obtained. Foreign 
articles are especially desired for display. 
kent per month for one space, six feet 
“mg, and one and a half feet wide, is 
cassified as follows; first class, 3 yen; 
sccond class, 2.50 yen third class, 2 yen,— 
and fourth class, 1.50 yen. Show cases 
are also supplied by the association for 50 
oon: 

On the fifteenth and last day of each 
Month, the association pays exhibitors for 
‘ticles that have been sold. Foreign ex- 
"uitors are required to pay but once a 
Tunth The museum opens every morning 
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at g o’clock and closes at 5 in the after- 
noon. Visitors to the museum the past 
year averaged more than a thousand every 
day. 

Investigations are made with regard to 
foreign markets, the conditions that govern 
them, their commercial methods and the 
opportunities they offer to Japanese traders, 
and at the same time, an effort 1s made to 
introduce the merchandise of Japan to the 
markets of the world. The association 
also engages in the preparation of plans 
designs, conducts experiments and exami- 
nations, makes translations, and undertakes 
foreign correspondence. 

Once a month a public lecture is given in 
the hall. Sometimes the lecture is given at 
the Tokyo Higher Commercial School, or 
the Tokyo Higher Technological College, 
and on these occasions, the libraries and 
laboratories are thrown open to the public. 

It was found that the work of the Tokyo 
Industrial Association was incomplete, and 
it was impossible to carry out the full pur- 
pose for which the association was organ- 
ized, without a magazine that would reach 
a large public, both English and Japanese. 
A plan was therefore devised whereby a 
magazine could be published joiatly by the 


Tokyo Industrial Association and the 
Advertiser Publishing Company,  Toreign 


manufacturers who wish to advertise their 
goods in Japan, will find this magazine the 
most valuable medium for advertising, 

Lhe staff of the association is as follows ; 
Vice-president, Seishin Hirayama, secre- 
tary general to Prince Arisugawa, coun- 
sellor of the Imperial Household, member 
of the House of Peers, director of the Japan 
Red Cross Society, director-general of the 
Japanese Art’s Association, counsellor of 
the Imperial Muscum, counsellor of the 
Japanese Grand Exhibition of 1817, coun- 
scllor of the Anglo-Japanese L:xposition, 
and president of the Japanese Association 
of the Anglo-Japanese Lixposition. 

Vice-president; Baron Lakei, president 
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SEISHIN HIRAYAMA 


Vice-President of Tokyo Industrial Association 
and Director of Jhe Japan Magazine 


and director of the Tokyo Fire Marine and 
Transportation Insurance Company ; direct- 
or of the Meiji Commercial Bank, director 
of the Tokyo Building Company, the 
Nippon Commercial lank, the Yokohama 
Electric Railway, president and director of 
the Imperial Marine Transportation and 
Fire Insurance Company, member of the 
House of Peers, director of the Japan Art’s 
Association, 

Directors ; — Takahiko Yumoto _ pre- 
sident of the Keihatsusha Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher and proprietor of the 
Kyoiku Jiron (Educational Journal), lro- 
fessor in the Nippon Ladies’ College, and 
of the University of Tetsugaku Kwan, 
counsellor of the Imperial Educationalist 
Society, principal of the Keihoku High 
School; Zembei Miwa, counsellor of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce; Koun 
Tadamura, professor of the Tokyo Acade- 
my ; Kanejiro Kaneda, specialist and mer- 
chant in ivory and works of fine art; 
Manating Directors ; Bunji Miyasaki, and 
Yukei Fuji. 
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Auditors; Shaku Hoshino, the manag- 
ing director of the Tokyo Printing Com- 
pany ; director of the Tao Oil Company, 
special member of the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Counsellors ;— 

Takuo Ito, merchant; Sobei Iwade, 
director of the Twentieth National Bank, 
Director of the First Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and vice-president of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce ; Kahei 
Nishida, director of the Chojitsu Bank ; 
Kojuro Horie, director of the Tozai Bank, 
and director of the Manchuria and Korean 
Knterprise Company; Raikichi Okada, 
president of the Nippon Paper l’ox Manu- 
factory, director of the Yoko Company, 
member of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Kubei Hayashi, special member of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, and 
lacquer ware merchant; Takuzo Otsuka, 
auditor of the Kamakura Ham Company, 
director-general of the Japanese Exhibitor's 
Society of the Anglo-Japanese Exposition ; 
Torajiro Watase, proprietor of the Kono- 
en and executive counsellor of the City 
Council; Katsuhiro Kagawa, Imperial Fine 





BARON MORIMASA TAKET 


Vice-President of tb® Tokyo Irdustrial Association 
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Arts Counsellor; Gyokusho Kawabata, 
artist, professor in the Tokyo Fine Arts 
Academy ; Tomotaro Kato, manufacturer 
of cloissonne; Kintaro Tanioka, ex- 
counsellor of the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce ; Kinosuke Nakamura, Tokyo 
manager of the Ikeda Fine Art Company ; 

Seizo Nakamura, president of the Ware- 
uouse Bank, the Chuka Savings Bank, 
the Hoden Oil Company, the Toa Flour 
Mill and of the Oriental Compressol Com- 
vany, and adviser to the Dai Nippon 
Marine Products Company ; Sojuro No- 
mura, director-general of the Tokyo 
Tsukiji Type Foundry; Yeizo Kurosawa, 
specialist in silver and metallic work; 
Tovotaro Kusakari, director of the Shimbi 
Shoin, Japanese Arts lrinting Company ; 
Hikohachi Makino; Kenshichi Mayeda, 
director of the Tsukishima Steel Manu- 
facturing Company ; Reiji Yezaki, auditor 
of Asakusa Kank, auditor of Senju and 
Adzuma Bank, ex-committee member of 
the Tokyo City Council ; Shinkichi Miya- 
shima, director of the Tokyo Fire and 
Marine Transportation Insurance Com- 
pany, director of the Third National Bank ; 
adviser to the Ganyetsu Railway Com- 
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pany, the Dai Nippon Sugar Refining 
Company and the ‘leikoku Marine and 
Transportation Insurance Company, auditor 
of the Meiji Commercial Bank, the Nippon 
Dye Company and Nippon Gum Manu- 
facturing Company ; Kichibei Murai, presi- 
dent of the Murai Company, director of 
Sampei Hirao; Yeisaburo Sugihara, chair- 
man of the Tokyo Prefectural Assembly, 
counsellor of the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce, president of the Tokyo Hosiery 
Manufacturing Company, auditor of the 
Nippon Gum Company ; Tokubei Shimi- 
moto, artist; Shin Shioda, executive 
adviser to the Tokyo Industrial Associa- 
tion. 

Honorary Members ;—Marquis' Masa- 
yoshi Matsukata, Privy Council, Ix- 
Prime Minister ; Viscount Keigo Kiyoura, 
k-x-Minister of Commerce and Agriculture; 
Baron Kanetake Oura, Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture; Baron Tosuke 
Hirata, Home Minister; Baron Sompuku 
Senge, Ex-Minister of Justice; Baron 
Masanao Matsudaira, vice-president of the 
Anglo Japanese exhibition ; Baron Keisuke 
Otori, Privy Counsellor ; Yeitaro Komatsu- 
bara, Minister of [¢ducation. 
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UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


TO THE READER. 


APAN has long needed a _ representative 
English written magazine, to faithfully re- 
flect her life, art and literature, and endea- 

vor to give a true picture of her industrial and 
commercial development. Tundreds of maga- 
zines are published in the Japanese language, 
rivalling each other in their ability to mirror the 
everyday life of the people. ‘There are many 
other magazines written both in English. and 
Japanese whose scope is limited. But there has 
been no monthly yet attempted that would 
within its covers adequately portray conditions 
in Japan to-day. 

This is the task Zhe Japan Magazine has 
taken up. as the men of the West cut paths 
through the forest primeval where later an 
empire was built, so this magazine is a pio- 
neer in an untried field. In order to make 
its influence felt, it must win its way gradually 
into the hearts of its readers,—not only those in 
this country, but friends of Japan throughout 
"the world who may be interested in knowing 
more of Oriental things, 

It is the plan of the editors to make this maga- 
zine of increasing value. ‘he material for a great 
monthly magazine is at hand, with an abundance 
of original subjects that have never been made 
known to readers of English. Japanese writers 
and artis's will contribute. Each page will have 
a Japanese atmosphere. But in order to accom- 
plish this, much pioneering must be done, ‘This 
first issue falls far short of the standard set by 
the promoters of the enterprise. From = our 
readers, therefore, we would ask assistance and 
forbearance. 

‘There is growing up in Japan a powerful 
coterie wf scholars in English, who wish to lay 
the heart of their country be’ore the world. 
Many obstacles have hitherto prevented the 
writers of this country from giving their thoughts 
and ideals to the nations, principally because the 
differences in language and thought were so 
great. Jor years there have been men patiently 
studying the intricacies of English, and adopting 
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it as their second tongue, and these scholars are 
now ready to break down the hindrances that 
have prevented their countrymen from portray- 
ing Japanese life in its various aspects 

In The Japan Magasine the scholars of Japan 
hope to place before readers of English, some- 
thing of their art, drama, literature. Japan wants 
fair recognition with other nations in regard to 
her literature,—wants an equal opportunity to 
make her ideas known from her own point of 
view, 

Japan has been and is being largely mis- 
represented by travellers whose impressions have 
been gained by a few weeks stay in the ports. 
They have made of Japan a fantastic country, 
and shrouded her with vague mystery. A few 
there have been whose long residence and study 
have fitted them to write of the Japanese people, 


their history and character, and they have done 
their work well. 


‘he time has come, however, for the Japan- 
ese nation to be judged by its own writers, who 
must be best fitted to write concerning their own 
land. ‘They understand the:r own social system, 
their own ideals, and their own aspirations better 
than any foreigner possibly can, It is to such as 
the:e we would give an opportunity now to be 
heard. 

In each issue, as in the present one, articles 
will appear by foreign residents whose abilities 
are recognized as the very best. Japanese artists 
with knowledge of European as well as Japanese 
technique will make the pages attractive, and 
perserve the Japanese feeling. ‘This combination 
of English with the work of the Japanese artist 
should produce a magazine unlike any other in the 
world. 

‘Che difficulties which beset the initial work 
on such a publication can hardly be taken into 
consideration by the reader, Criticism is in- 
vited in order that improvement may be made, 
and Zhe Japan Magusine prove a recognized 
factor in the great work of bringing the East and 
West to a better understanding of each other. 


GONTBENTS FOR MARGH. 


$6 LD AND NEW JAPAN ” will be the subject of a contribution by Count 
Okuma in the March number of The Japan Magazine. Noone 
is more capable of treating the subject than this veteran statesman who stands 
for the highest progress of his country. In the article the Count gives the 
reasons that underly the wonderful modern development of the Empire. 

Madame Ozaki, the wife of the Mayor of Tokyo, will be a regular contributor to 
the magazine. In the March issue this lady will continue the series of O-oka stories. 
Her books, ‘“ Buddha Crystal,” and ‘“ Warriors of Old Japan”? have made her writing 
popular not only in Japan, but abroad. 

“The Plum in Japanese Poetry ” will prove an interesting contribution, as it is by 
H. Saito, one of the leading English scholars of Japan. He is the author of many 
volumes of verse translated from the Japanese. It is his ambition to give to the world 
‘he ianer view of Japanese life and spirit, and he is now at work ona historical novel, ‘‘ The 
Last Days of the Shogunate,” chapters from which will appear in later numbers 
of this magazine. 

Henry B. Schwartz is one of those long residents of Japan who never fails to please 
by his writings. In his book, “In Togo’s I and,” he has shown himself to be a keen 
observer, as well as a descriptive writer of the highest order. He has been living for 
some years in Naha in the Loo Choo Islands, and for this coming number has written 
* Japan’s Oldest Colony.” 

Tetsutaro Yoshioka, an expert in the Marine Experimental Station, has written 
an article on ‘‘ The Utilization of Sea Weed in Japan,” showing the many ways in 
which this product of the sea 1s used commercially. 

The second installment of ‘‘ Men I shall Never Forget ”’ will be found in the March 
issue, and will be concluded in April. This interesting story is translated by Arthur 
Lloyd from the Japanese of Musashi-no, one of the most popular of modern Japanese 
writers. Mr. Lloyd is particularly well fitted to be a translator, For many years he 
has been a deep student of the Japanese language, and is also a recognized authority on 
Buddhism. Mr. Lloyd, who holds the chair of English at the Imperial University, 
will be a regular contributor to the magazine. 

‘ Netsuke ” for March is a fascinating study of those quaint carved figures used on 
the pouches of tobacco smokers,—their history, the famous carvers, and how ap- 
“recijation grows With a wide kaowledge of the art. This is one of the leading articles 
fr March and is by H. A. E, Jaehne, a well known art collector and connoisseur, 

Little has been written conceraing the Nagoya Exposition which will open March 
I6th, and celebrate the founding of the city of Nagoya three hundred years ago. An 
account will be given of the fine buildings, the exhibits, the manner in which the grounds 
sre laid out, and of the amusement attractions that will form part of a Japanese exposi- 
‘ion for the first time; also something of the forestry building in which the Imperial 
Household will exhibit the products of the Imperial forest reserves, making a feature that 
has never beea included in previous expositions in Japan. 

“ Around the Hibachi” is a department of short stories, old and new. As the 
-hil@ren of other lands gather around the hearth to listen to tales of ancient times, so the 
young people of Japan warm their hands over the hibachi while the grandfather of the 
family relates stories of long ago. It is hoped this department will prove an interesting 
one to the reader. 

Among. those who have consented to write for future numbers of The Japan 
Magazine are Viscount Kaneko and Count Hayashi. Chuda Ito, professor of 
architecture in the Imperial University will have an article on “ The Daibutsu of Nara.”’ 
Art articles on “‘ The Evolution of Design,” “ Kakemono,” “‘ Modern Artists of Japan,” 
ann “ Old Genre Paintings ” will be printed in following numbers. | The preservation of 
the forests has always been a matter of care in Japan, forming a precedent for other 
sountries. Jr. H. Shirasawa will write for the magazine a comprehensive article on the 
sbiect. Frederick Starr, professor of anthropology in the University of Chicago, who 
“as made a study of the Ainu, the inhabitants of Japan’s northern island, has taken a 
-1ecial trip to the Hokkaido to witness the primitive bear feasts held there, and will 
“rite an account for The Japan Magazine. 
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YEN. The Oldest Banking 
CAPITAL - 20,000,000.00 Establishment in Japan 
(PAID UP) (reorganized ia Oct.1909) 

HEAD OFFICE: - - No. 1 Suwrugacho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 


fi Ist Nov. 1909, 
THE STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE ist TERM edge doen ‘ack SNe. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. Yen ASSETS. Yen 

Deposits 86,162,862.51 Loansand Advances 72,828,814 46 
Bills payable 236,946.36 National and Local 
Due to other Banks 242,094.23 Loan Bonds 16,071,481.73 
Sundry Accounts 87.06 Corporation Loans 141,584.00 
Capiial 20,000,000,00 Other Shares 4,892,906 40 
Net Profits for this Due from o' her Banks 88,811.93 

term 875,241 10 | Sundry Accounts 72,175.70 


Grounds & Buildings 3,696,497.43 
Grounds & Buildings 

for the Banking Business 492,301.37 
Cash & Treasury Bills 9,232,658.24 


Total 107,517.231 26 | Total 107,517,231 26 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 


Tbe above di tributed as follows : 


Net Profits fer this Yen | Yen 
term 875,241.10 Reserve Funds 400,000.00 
Dividends 350,000.00 


| BonusandAllowances 59,650.00 
| Carricd forward to the 


next term 65,591.10 
Total $75,241.10 Total 875,241.10. 
BRANCHES: 


Fukagawa (Totyo), Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Nishi ku (Osaka), Osaka, Otaru, Otsu, Wakayama, Yokohama. 


PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR: Mr. Takayasu Mitsui. 

MANAGING DIRECTORS: Mr. S. Hayakawa, Mr. S. Ikeda & Mr. U, Yoneyama., 
DIRECTORS: Mr. M. Mitsui, Mr. T. Dan, Mr. G. lida & Mr, K. Hayashi. 
AUDITORS: Mr. T. Mitsui, Mr. Y. Asabuki & Mr. T. Ono. 
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Subscribe NOW _ 


TO 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 


Fill in the Following Blank. 


To The Japan Magazine 
Advertizer Building, Kyobashiku, Tokyo 


ECLOSCL: FOI waver dontucaiianekotdie OVauums ONES SUDSCKIDION.. 10 


The Japan Magazine Corivittertcrit ttt) tees ceesssesssessensessessenssssmsnnssescseensnssanes 


SOR - SOS FSTHS HTS! CHHHSEEHSSHTEHESEEESSEHE SH SECSSSHETSE SSS aeOSSTESFTRFES SebSe. gs eeseeS-eeeee eernsese 


Subscription Yen 4.50 per year payable in advance for Japan, 
Korea and Formosa. Foreign countries two yen extra to cover 


additional postage. 
Fifty cents (U.S. currency) or 2 shillings (English) will be 


taken as equivalent for one yen. 
P.O. Money Ordezs or if more convenient checks on any 


large city will be accepted. 
ADDRESS: 


THE JAPAN MAGASAINE Go. 
ADVERTIZER BUILDING 
13 YAMASHITA CHO, KYOBASHI Ku, 
TOKYO 
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The Leading Art Dealers in Japan, 


Experienced and Reliable. 


Silversmiths. 
Expert and Artistic Workmanship Only. 


Manufacturers of Carved Wood Furniture. 


Seasoned Cherry and Expert Workmanship have placed our produc- 


tions in a class by themselves. 











ARTHUR & BOND. | 


WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA. 


(Opposite GRAND HOTEL,) 











Chul” Washing Powder : / 


FOR BATH AND TOILET. | 





“Club Arartko’’ ws the vresent 
rage im Yfapan. Jt is essentradly 
a purely pupanese tovlet preparation 


destined to replace torlet Soaps. 


ing Powder sold by the Mutswkoshr 


Department Store, the leading conceri 


—— eo. ee —— omuniir emit —— ant 
—_—_—— _ 
LT 


| 
The fact that vt vs the only Wash = | 
of wts hind in pupan 1s a proof of 

| uts treed mervts. 


A tral will convince. 


Non’t take a substitute. 


| Nakayama Tatiyodo, 


MINAMI-MIDOMAI, OSAKA. 
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Vintage and non-Vintage 


Sweet, Medium, and 
extra IDry. 


PROCL IMED BY CONNOISSEURS 
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Modern Japan s Trained kien. 


f haar 20th CENTURY demands EXPERT men with TRAINED brains. 
Such men secure the best positions and the highest salaries. 
SUCCESS only comes to the man who is prepared to grasp opportunities. 
Are you receiving more pay than you did last year? Are you getting 
ready to earn more next year? Why not turn your spare time into money? 
The I. C. S. have brought INCREASED SALARIES and BETTER 
POSITIONS to thousands. They can do the same for you. Send your 
name and address and tell us what work you are interested in, and let us 


tell you of our plan of correspondence instruction. 






| Japan Agency 


LON 
Pe \ 
. 


| v 
j | 


International Correspondence Schools, 
No. 30 International Building, 











7 TOKYO. 








The Grand PBotel, 


Dokobama. 
Che Hotel with an Unternational Reputation. 








Situated on the Bund, the Choicest Location. 
The Terrace Lounge Commands an unbroken view 
of the arbor and Bay. 


Superior Cuisine and Service. 


Rooms Single or En Suite, with or without bath. 


Cable Address ‘‘ Grand.’’ b. ©. Manwaring, 
Manager. 
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The Japan Hodvertiser. 


THE LEADING FOREIGN DAILY 
PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 


THE LARGEST CABLE SERVICE, 
THE BEST JAPANESE SERVICE. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION AND CON- 
CEDED TO BE THE BEST ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM. 


— 


[0 sen per copy, 2 yen per month, 20 yen per year. 


Advertising Rates on application. 


B. Wilfrid Fleisher, 


Publisher. 
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Imperial Hotel 








TOK YT YU, 


The Leading 
Hotel in Japan. 


MIYANOSHITA. 


Oo O90 


Fugiya Inlotel, 


The Social Center 
of the Capital. 


The Best Managed Hotel in the 





Far East. 
Aisaku Hayashi. S.N. YAMAGUCHI, 
Managing Director. President. 
H. S. K. YAMAGUCHI. 
= Manager. 
(aront took, Kawai Sahei @ Co. 
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M@DRES 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE PEN THAT 

can be carried in any 
position in your pocket 
or bag. Upside down 
orlying flat it can’tleak. 
@ It is extremely 
simple in construction, 
and never gets out of 
order. When not in 
use the pen point re- 
mains in ink, is always 
moist, and does not 
require shaking to 
start the ink-flow, 
but writes at once. 
q@ There are thousands 
of satisfied users of 
Moore’s Fountain Pen. 
Ask any of them what 
they think of theirs. 
FOR SA] E BY 


ALL DEALERS 





There is only one firm 
in the FAR EAST which 


devotes itself exclusively 





to steel business and that 
is KAWAI SAHEI & | 
Co., of Shichome Hon- 
kokucho Nihonbashi-ku. i 
Tokyo, Japan 
SPECIALISTS IN STEEL. 


Tel, Honkyokw No. 1376 @ 13517. 








TT. TTT Teer CCE. GCE TT LLL TTT 


Google 








The. 
Methodist _ 
Publishing % 












ri OU Se 1 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo 


Book Dealers, Importers 
and Publishers of Books 


and Peniodicals. 


Agents for 
GINN & COMPANY 
AND 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Special attention given 
to supplying Religious 
Books and Periodicals, 
and those bearing on 


the Far East. 


Ten-ichi-bo, 





‘<A Great Historical 
Novel ”’ 


of the 


Last days of the 
Shogunate, 


and 
Throws 
on Japanese Character. 
A Score of illustrations 
by Japanese Artists. 


light 


great 


PRICE: Clofh ........... eoay' Y2.50 


* Half - Leather, 
Td Lb ¢ 3.50 








Job Pminting neatly and 


promptly done. Pub- 


lishers of the Japan 
Evangelist, the best 
representative of Chris- 
tian worx in Japan, all 
in English. In Japan, 
Korea and China ports, 
2 yen; abroad, $1.25 
per Year, Cash with 


order. 


Printers of The Japan Magazine 





Google 


Tokyo Gas Company Lid. 
Ef) : Nishikicho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
TORIO PRINTING CO. LT’D. 


2. Kabutocho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo. 


Istablishment—Octuber 18th year of Meiji. 
Telephone Naniwa 205, 1222, 1325. 


Capital Stock. 
Awarded gold medal at Alaska 
Yukon Exhibiton. 


.17,000,000 
‘The Sum paid in. 


.11,410,000 





Precident —Dr. T. ‘Takamatsu. 





THE BANSEI TRADING C0. 


Y. TOKUNAGA & GO. 
Importers, Exporters and ae 


BRUSH MANUFACTURER & DEALER 
Manufacturers’ Agents CABLE ADDRESS « BRUSHER” TOKYO 
CODE USED A.B.C. 5TH Ed.— 
TELEPIIONE 2294. NANIWA 
No. 6 Sanchome, Sanjukkenbori. 





Ciice: Yokoyamacho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 


GIHBI NAKANISHI 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
| Fukiyacho, Nilionbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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KAWAI SAHEI & CO. 


There is only one firm in the Far East which devotes tisclf 
exclustvely to the’STEEL business and that ts 







KAWAI SAHEI & CO. 
Shichome, Honkokucho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 


SPECIALITY IN STEEL. Telephone Honkycku Nos, 1376 & 1317, 
> 
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Ai-nagara, Bs 
Manabi no michi wo ay 
Tsutomezarame ya ? Wig 


When, day by day, and opening month by month, 
In this most glorious reign, wherein we have 
The happy privilege of birth and life, 
The mind’s horizon spreads with broadening views, 
What is our duty but with diligence 


To learn and make our own the wisdom of the day ? 


Translated by Arthur Lov. 
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Old and New Japan 


BY 


COUNT OKUMA. 


APAN of the present day is not of 
Spontaneous growth. There is a 
deep underlying cause for the modern 

PrOgTESS of the Empire; and to understand 
ond aban, it is necessary to know the causes 
hat macte such a wonderful development 
PSIble in so few years. 

he Causes may be traced back to the feu- 

ystenn which was the natural outcome of 
“bogtaph ical conditions. ‘The country was 
“ded into many secluded areas, separated by 


\ : . 
“ountain ridges. In these protected strong- 
holds the 


1 barons established their authority. 


hey Were united under the rule of the Eim- 
ake Obtaining from him their appo:ntment 
‘ mrs of provinces. ‘This system was 

Uly abolished during the reign of Em- 
or Tenji, who promulgated an imperial 
Jecrep 


; for the inauguration of a system of 
‘OCg 


government, and located the central 
renee In the court at Kyoto. 

. Carejul observer will not fail to see that 

; bene national eu is the foul of 

cent “Thul influence wen has been active for 

cial 1 It is this which has moulded the 

ife of the people, and affected their art 

| literature. It has formed the education 

© Mass of the people, and developed traits 

‘AVe come to be possessed by the whole 


AN On 


of th 


that 


Google 


In ancient times education was limited to 
the aristocracy and the samurai. There was 
no middle class. The agricultural, mercantile 
and industrial classes were despised, especially 
those engaged in barter,—the shopkeepers. 

Sometimes, however, there were exceptions, 
as when a genius succeeded in obtaining an 
education by his own efforts. The govern- 
ment did not give any education to the people. 
luring the period when the nobility and the 
suldiers received instruction, what was the 
education of the traders, farmers, artisans and 
laborers? Why were such classes of society 
satished with their humble position ; toiling 
for their daily bread without dissatisfaction ? 
Also, what were the reasons why these low 
Classes of society were often possessed of at- 
tributes worthy of aristocrats ? 

The fact that the Japanese of the lower 
classes show superior qualities is a matter diffi- 
cult of interpretation to the average occidental. 
On the other hand, the upper classes, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were imbued with 
the most exalted ideals of nobility, exhibited 
in their character plebeian tra ts. This is ap- 
parently a paradox which has no precedent. in 
the history of any of the European countries. 

To understand the reasons for this condition 
of affairs, it must be remembered that in the 


history of Japan there was 1 period when the 


7 ~ 
* 


4 
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JAPAN 


~~! 
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Whole country was at strife,—when the central 
government had lost control, and in all parts of 
the Empire there were incessant wars between 
the powerful feudal lords. ‘This may be ealled 
the dark age of Japanese history, and it lasted 
for one hundred years, beginning with the latter 
part of the reign of the Ashikaga Shoguns. 
This was the period of the survival of the fittest. 

Ancient feudal families were obliterated by 
bold chieftains who managed to muster a 
number of adherents together and to become 
barons, or daimyos. “lhe changes which took 
place in the aristocratic families at this time 


were violent and rapid. The feudal lords had 


FISHING VILLAGE. 


riatized by GGOOGIe 





im their service large numbers of vassals who 
were obliged to seek their living by other 
means when deprived of their hereditary pen- 
They became ronins. Some of them 
through sheer necessity had recourse to those 
means of livelihood which they had formerly 
held in contempt, such as farming and com. 


sions. 


merce. Some were even obliged to earn their 
bread as common laborers. 

Although many of the military class sank to 
a lower stratum of society, they still retained 
veneration for bravery and fidelity,—--and that 
stern integrity characteristic of the samurai, — 
in spite of the humble callings they had been 
obliged to take up. 

Adventurets who 
could boast no lineage 
or ancestral names 
were exalted by the 
force of fortune into 
powerful = daimyos, 
however, _ still 
showed in their charac- 
ters traits of the lower 
classes. The necessity 
of the period produ- 
ced = such military 
geniuses as Ota No. 
bunga and Hiide- 
yoshi, who stilled the 
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raging tumult by sheer strength of character. 
Hideyoshi was a hero who sprang from the most 
humble origin. Even the families of Ota and 
Tokugawa were not of exalted rank,—they 
were suddenly raised from comparative ob- 
scurity into high eminence, and held sway 
over the Empire. If traced back far enough, 
among the lower classes may be found repre- 
sentatives who are descendants of the Genji 
and Taira families of the Imperial line. So, 
to-day, the blood of nobles flows in the veins 
of farmers or laborers, as a result of the 
violent changes that 
took place during the 
strife of civil war. 
Gradually the na- 
tional character was 
formed. The spirit 
of chivalry, the sense 
of honor, the readiness 
to help the weak an.| 
suppress the strong and 
arrogant came to be 
embodied in the spir- 
it of Bushido. ‘The 
samurai, or true Japan- 
ese gentleman, 
pressed compassion for 
others, and a deep 
reverence for loyalty 
and bravery, other- 
wise he was not con- 


ex- 


sidered worthy of the 
name. 

In works of fiction, too, the general public 
tailed to yive their appreciation unless the 
theme was popular. Acts of bravery, pity for 
the unfortunate, and resistance against the 
strong were to be found in such stories as 
monoyitari,—gudan or war stories, tales of 
revenge, as well as in novels. — Plays and 
dramas were founded on these works of fiction. 
The joruri, and gidayu, stories that were sung 
while acted, were also full of such themes. 

On the other hand, the monogatari gradual- 


ly underwent morlifieations, and became pop- 
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ular as kodan, stories told by protessional story- 


tellers,—gudan, war stories,;—and _ saiman, 
story-telling accompanied by a peculiar kind 
of music, which is popular to-day as naniwa- 
bushi. Other kinds of musical narration, 
satsumabiwa and chikuzenbiwa originated also 
Indeed, to this source 
the different 
Such popular Japanese music 
as jorui, gidayu, and nagauta had their origin 


in the heikebiwa, 


in the monogatari. 
be traced all 
entertainment. 


may forms ot 


They became popularized 


and were acted in remote provinces in 
theatres or sung in the 
homes of the farmers. 
In this manner the 
people were enabled 


to receive education, 


and the spirit of 
chivalry and honor 
was kept alive. ’ 


When a story was 
related concerning the 
acts of a villain, the 
spirit of revenge was 
in the hearts of the 
listeners. In sermons 
delivered by Budd- 
hist if the 
familiar themes were 
the 
words failed to appeal 


priests, 


not interwoven, 
to the audience. 

Whenever a nation 
of inferior civilization 


comes in contact with the far advanced 
occidental civilization, the former is destined 


Look at the 
history of the Spanish and the Portuguese ! 


to perish, according to history. 


With the aid of the Jesuit propaganda and 
the sword they swayed the whole world for 
centuries. With Europe as a centre they 
penetrated every country then known,—South 
America, Africa, Australia, and the countries 
of the Far East. It was invariably the case 
that the weak nation succumbed, as frost and 


snow melt before sunshine. 
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TOKYO'S RUSINESS STREET, THE GINZA. 


What was the result in the case of our own 
country ? When the nation first came into 
contact with occidental civilization, what 
force came into activity? The nation rose 
as one body to assimilate the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the West, rather than resist it. What 
the Japanese nation has been able to assimilate 
during the last fifty years from various coun- 
tries is almost too wonderful to relate. ‘The 
result of the assimilation is the Japan of to-day. 
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If seeds were dropped upon the soil of Japan- 
ese civilization, they instantly sprouted, grew, 
ripened and were harvested. 

But there is a reason for this remarkable 
assimilative power of the Japanese. Several 
thousand years ago, the different civilizations 
of the Asiatic continent were introduced into 
the island Empire. Religion, fine art, litera- 
ture and politics all came from India and 
China ;—and it is a remarkable fact, that 
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although all these declined in the countries 
where they developed, they flourished in 
Japan. ‘The power to assimilate whatever Is 
good in other civilizations had been carefully 
cultivated for several centuries. And _ this 
appreciation for the good and hatred of the 
bad was the latent force in cultivating the 


assimilative power. 

Religion itself was absorbed into the Japan- 
ese national character. The teachings of 
Buddha and Confucius when once they were 
planted in Japanese soil, were assimilated. 
Confucianism was no longer Chinese, but 
Japanese, and the Buddhist religion of India 
also became changed. With regard to Chris- 
tianity, there is no doubt but that it will 
gradually expand, yet it is destined to be 
assimilated into the Japanese national charac- 
ter. This unique character of the Japanese 
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race, this unrivalled power of assimilation is a 
matter of the greatest congratulation in our 
country. 

When the making of New Japan is con- 
sidered, it cannot be expected that the 
civilization of a country can be fully developed 
in the short space of half a century. Take 
the case of Africa for instance. Whatever 
care may be taken to teach science, mil tary 
arts, literature, fine arts or religious precepts 
to the aboriginal races, scientists all agree 
that the lapse of two or three centuries would 
not have much effect upon their civilization. 

In Japan the power of assimilation had 
been cultivated for more than two thousand 
years. ‘The ground was fully prepared. The 
mental soil had been cultivated by feudalism, 
by the keen competition of the feudal ages. 
The spirit that had been kept alive during 
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these years ot struggle and the fight for 
existence during the period of violent changes 
in the ranks of society,the spirit that ran 
through literature,—all form the backbone of 
the Japanese character. 

When once Old Japan is understood, it 
will prove an easy matter to give the reasons 
why Japanese civilization, when it comes in 
contact with another civilization, harmonizes 
with the newcomer. The civilizations of 
India and China had been introduced into 
Japan years before, but neither of them were 
able to change Japan into India or China. 
Japanese civilization progressed on independ- 
ent lines of its own. Just so, it is beyond 
doubt that the Europe 
introduced into Japan will assimilate with the 
old and become a more brilliant product. 

The so-called civilization of New Japan is 


civilization of 


MAGAZINE 


but of recent origin, hardly more than half a 
century, and if we deduct the period of 
confusion of the Meiji era, it is about forty 
years. What Japan has been able to achieve 
during this short space of forty years is almost 
beyond the range of imagination. She has 
accomplished what took other countries four 


centuries. I am confident that in the course 


of time, two or three centuries to come, 
Japan will be enabled to equal any of the 
most highly civilized countries of the world. 





ELEVATED RAILWAY IN TOKYO. 


I do not say we shall excel them, but we 
shall certainly not fall far below them. 

The Japanese ideal is to raise the civiliza- 
tion of the Far East, with its sixty per cent of 
the world’s population. The mission of Japan 
consists in safeguarding the peace of the East, 
by causing its civilization to progress. 
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HE year 1909, which witnessed the 
a organization of the first Prefectural 
close of colonial government in the former 
kingdom of Loo Choo and its complete as- 
stmilation to the Empire of Japan. 

It is a good time to ask by what means this 
has been accomplished and what have been 
the results to Japan and to her T.oo Chooan 
subjects. In doing this we shall get a good 
idea of Japan’s colonizing ability, for Loo 


Assembly in Okinawa Ken, marks the 


Choo, which once bulked so large in the eyes 
of western nations that they all wanted to 
make treaties with her, has been for years 
quite out of the pathway of international com- 
merce and, so far as foreign interference is con- 
cerned, has been able to work out her plans 
with a free hand. In Loo Choo she has done 
absolutely as she pleased, and from what she has 
done here we may learn what she would be 
pleased to do in Korea and elsewhere, and what 
is her real temper toward weaker and_ inferior 
nations. 

The colonial period of Too Chooan history, 
which is now to be briefly reviewed, begins in 
1609, when the Daimyo of Satsuma invaded 
[oo Choo. The islanders were no match for 
the hardened soldiers of Satsuma and a short, 
one-sided campaign followed. At its close the 
King of T.oo Choo and about a hundred of his 
principal retainers were taken prisoners and 
carried away to Kagoshima. The King was 
assigned a commodious residence* in Kago- 
shirna, and later he and his followers, guided 
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s It steal on the site of the present Tobac.o * onopoly 
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Google 


and guarded by Satsuma officials, were allowed 
In a leisurely manner to visit Yedo and the 
principal places in the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the strong man bound and 
all authority in abeyance, some three 
hundred Satsuma officials entered the little 
kingdom and proceeded to spoil his goods. 
With no one to question their proceedings, the 
islands were surveyed, a census was~taken, a 
local government was established, and taxes 
were levied and collected. Thus it came 
about that when two years later the King was 
allowed to return, he found nothing left to 
him but the shadow of sovereignty. His King- 
dom had become a mere colony of Satsuma. 

From this time on, the King and his nobles 
were allowed to keep up the poor pageantry 
of royalty on the hill in Shuri and to continue 
to send tribute to China, to which country 
their heart allegiance was rendered. It’ seems 
strange that Satsuma should have allowed this 
to continue, but we must remember that this 
tribute, which had no resemblance to modem 
The 
horses, sulphur, and sea shells which composed 
it were not to be compared to the benefit the 
envoys who carried it derived from their visits 
to Peking. Its reception probably always 
cost China far more than it was worth. The 


taxes, was Never a very serious affair. 


relationship which Loo Choo and Korea sus- 
tained to China finds a far better European 
analogy in the religious allegiance paid in the 
Middle Ages to Rome than in any modern 
colonial relation. 

Aside from its intrinsic insignificance there 


was another very important reason why the 


85 THE TFAPAD 
Prince of Satsuma did not terminate this China 
tribute once for all. At that time all foreign 
commerce in Japan was the peculiar perquisite 
of the Tokugawa house and was limited to 
Nagasaki. But in Loo Choo an extensive 
trade with China was carried on which Satsu- 
ma was not willing to disturb by quibbles 
about anything so unimportant as this tribute 
business. ‘The Loo Choo-China trade, which 
Satsuma continued to exploit for its own benelit 
and which did so much to increase the power 
of Satsuma and to develop that knowledge of 
things western which 
was one of the charac- 
teristics of that clin 
inearly Meiji and pre- 
Meiji days, was thus 
the reason why until 
modern times Loo 
Choo was allowed to 
continue in the anom- 
alous position of a 
double dependency. 
With the awakening 
of the national as op- 
posed to the clan 
spirit which marked 
the beginning of the 
Meiji era, one of the 
first things to attract 
the attention of the 
central government 
was the quite unusual 
position of Loo Choo 
asa clan rather than 
a national dependency. It was with the 


purpose of nationalizing this relation — that 


in the third year of Meiji the King of 
Loo Choo was requested to send a special 
envoy to the national capital to announce 
his own succession and to congratulate 
the Emperor on his restoration to power. 
On the return of this envoy they advised the 
complete abolition of the empty kingship 
on the one hand and the dependence upon 


Satsuma on the other, that Loo Choo might 
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be in name an] in fact as well one of the clans 
of the Empire. 

The central government had already ar- 
ranged for the carrying out of this plan and, 
with that end in view, Matsuda Michiyuki the 
Minister of the Interior visited the islands in 
1877. 

All this rousvd a mighty ferment in the little 
kingdom and envoys were dispatched in haste 
to China to appeal for help. But large bodies 
move slowly and the middle kingdom proved 
no exception. When she finally got ready to 

move in the matter, 
herself 
‘But 


protest 


she confined 
to protesting. 
before any 

reached her, Japan's 
plans for the reorgan- 
ization of Loo Choo 
had been carried out. 
In 1880, Matsuda 
again visited Loo 
Choo, this time with 
200. =soldiers from 
Osaka. It was his 
intention to bring 
the Too  Chooan 
King to ‘Tokyo, but 
his island majesty 
pleaded sickness and 
his son was allowed 
to take his 
The clan relation was 
abolished and the 
islands were organized 


place. 


into the Okinawa Prefecture, and Kinashi 
Selichiro was appointed temporary governor. 
The former King, notwithstanding his ill- 
ness, was still able to carry on negotiations 
with China and to this end he secretly dis- 
patched his kinsman, Sho ‘Tokuko and three 
Peking. ‘The negotiations 
were of course fruitless, but they interest us 


COMPANIONS to 


because they involve three very celebrat- 
ed men, now all” removed from’ the 
arena of world politics. ‘The were Ito 
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JAPAN’S 


Hirobumi, then Minister of the Interior; Li 
Hung Chang, at that time at the height of his 
power and influence, and General U. S. Grant, 
who, while on his trip around the world, was 
appealed to by China and asked to arbitrate 
in the matter. 

The Japanese history of this arbitration is 
still among the secrets of the foreign office, but 
the Chinese side is shown in an interesting 
way in the published Letters and Despatches 
of Li Hung Chang,* where the 


matter 
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Choo, but I have other troubles which prevent 
me from fighting. I think the best plan would 
be for you to discuss it with the Japanese.” 
Thereupon, the Chinese Minister drew up 
and presented an insolent and contemptuous 
despatch which later he was compelled to 
withdraw. Meanwhile General Grant visited 
China and Li Hung Chang appealed to him. 
Grant demanded as a guid pro quo for his 
intervention that for three years China should 


prohibit laborers coming to the Uniteel States. 
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somes up at intervals during a period of four 
years. 

The first mention of the Loo Choo matter 
is in a letter from the Chinese Minister in 
fokyo in which he predicts that if Japan is 
ulowed to take Loo Choo she will take Korea, 
China’s other dependency, next. ‘To this Li 
Hung Chang replied :— 

“ We ought to fight Japan and protect Loo 





© For these references I am indebted to Mr. C. S. Leaven- 
worth’s Pamphlet—The Loo Choo Islands. 
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To this China seems to have agréed, and on 
Grant's arrival in Japan he took the matter up 
and had several conferences with Ito and Saigo, 
Grant 
showed himself as always a man of peace by 


who came to Nikko to visit him. 


advising China to withdraw her insolent dis- 
patch and urging a compromise of the matter. 
To this end two propositions were put 
forward, but just which of them came from 
Grant it is impossible from Li's letters to 


determines 
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One of these proposals was that the kingdon 
Japan 
China, the 
and the King of Loo Choo, the 
single island of Okinawa. ‘To this neither 
Japan nor the King of Loo Cnoo would agree. 
The second proposition left the King wholly 
out of the question and divided the group 
by giving Japan all the northern portion and 
China the two clusters of Miyako and 
Yaeyama, which lie near Formosa. ‘This 
proposition greatly pleased the Pro-Chinese 
faction in Loo Choo, among whom the 
Anti-Japanese feeling ran so high that many 
of them got all their earthly possessions 
together ready to move to the south as 
soon as the question should be decided. 
Their moving preparations proved a_ little 
premature, for Japan had asked, in return for 
the compromise, 


should be divided into three parts: 
to retain the northern portion ; 
southern ; 


the privilege of trade in the 
interior of China, which that country was in 
“* How foolish it 
Hung Chang to the 


no wise willirg to grant. 
would he,” wrote Li 
Tsungli Yamen, “ for China to exchange the 
profits of trade in her own country for 
one of the desolate islands of Loo Choo.” 

For two or three years more the matter 
continued to come up occasionally in Li 


Hung Chang’s despatches, but from the first 
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he was apparently 
only trying to save 
that most precious 
of all things to the 
Chinese—his face. 
In his letter of 
thanks to General 
Grant he had said, 
“T do not think 
Japan can yield, as 


she has already 
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Choo.” 

On the part of 
Japan there was no 
hesitation. The 
temporary govern- 
or was succeeded by Nabeshima Choku 
kin, woo, on the 29th of May, 1880, 
became the first actual Prefectural Governor, 
The Loo Chooan King finally recovered 


his health sufficiently to go to Tokyo 
and accept the title of Marquis and the 
yen 200,900 it carried with it. His fol- 


lowers were also handsomely provided for. 
Four of them became barons and all the old 
nobility received pensions in lieu of their 
allowances. But notwithstanding all these 
favors, the Loo Chooan official class continued 
to be dissatisfied until the close of the Japan- 
China War. ‘Their dissatisfaction was never 
violent and their history is stained by no 
record of assassination, but their conservatism 
and ignorance combined to make them look 
up to China as the source of all light and 
learning, and to despise Japan and her boasted 
modernism ; but when they saw that Japan 
with her new methods could conquer China, 
their opposition—at last ceased. The King 
cut off his cue and with the fall of the royal 
top knot a general adoption of Japanese 
manners and customs ensued. Year by year 
since that time the island prefecture has 
become more like the rest of the Empire. 
When we turn from history to examine 


present conditions, we are greatly aided by the 
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careful statistics of Japanese officialdom. 
Those available for comparison begin with the 
establishment of the Prefectural Government 
in 1880, but pre-Meiji statistics, could they 
be had, would only make the showing more 
strikingly favorable. 

As long ago as the days of the Pharaohs 
the relation of prosperity to population was 
dimly understood and, except in the case of 
Israel in Egypt, an increase in population 
has been an evidence of favorable conditions. 
If the Japanese rule in I.oo Choo had been 
oppressive we should notice its effects in the 
vital statistics of the islands, but on the 
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contrary we find that the population which in 
1880 was 310,545, in 1909 had increased to 
510, 910, a gain in the period of about 66 
per cent and an annual increase of 6,909. 

The density of population is 3669 per square 
ri, which is-about twice the density of Japan 
proper. Its teeming population especially in 
Southern Okinawa is one of the most striking 
features of Loo Choo. People, people every- 
where ; on foot, in jinrikisha, pushing carts, 
carrying burdens ; every road is thronged with 
them. What has the Japanese Government 
done for these multitudes ? 
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First and foremost, it has provided for their 
education. In 1880, when Japan assumed 
control, such a thing as popular education 
did not exist. The official classes, it is true, 
studied Chinese whiled their 
laborious leisure by writing Chinese poems, 


and away 
in which accomplishment many of them 
became very skillful. But the common people 
were wholly uneducated and had so little 
appreciation of the value of education that 
it was almost impossible to secure the attend- 
ance of their children when schools were first 
opened, although it was necessary to resort 
to compulsion and payment forattendance. The 
latter method of stimu- 
lating attendance was 
continued until 1894, 
but since that time 
the advantages of edu- 
cation have come to 
be duly appreciated, 
and in 1908, 93.66 
per cent of the child- 
ren of primary school 
age’ were in attend- 
ance. In the prefec- 
ture at present there 
are 129 
schools, 


primary 
with 88o 
teachers and 57,957 
pupils. 

To provide teachers 
for all these schools 
a normal school was opened the year after the 
Japanese Government assumed control. From 
this there have been 554 graduates. The 
Prefectural Middle School, established the 
same year, has graduated 603 students. ‘The 
higher education of girls was not begun until] 
1901, when a Higher Girls’ School was opened 
in Shuri, which six years later was removed 
to fine new buildings near Naha. ‘These 
three schools are all the facilities for Middle 
School education in the Prefecture and 
are quite insufficient to meet the demand. 
The erection of another Middle Schoo} 
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is one of the pressing 
needs of the islands. 


This deficiency is 


in a measure met 
by ten practical 


schools of various 


kinds, commercial, 
agricultural and 
mechanical. In these 
949 pupils 
are now enrolled and 


schools 


723 have graduated 
since their establish- 
ment. This is a 
step in the right 
direction, but the 
number of 
industrial and trade schools should be large- 
ly increased and their equipment — greatly 
improved. 

A second benefit the Japanese Government 
has conferred on the multitudes of [oo Choo 
is in the matter of sanitation. Year by vear 


house enlorced un ler 


supervision, compulsory vaccimation is practis- 


cleaning is police 
ed and a general education in cleanliness has 
been carried on. Most of this lies outside of 
the range of statistics but the progress made 
is sufficiently notable to be easily remarked. 
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The T.oo Chooan still keeps the pig in the 
front vard and the goat m the parlor, but that 
kind 
diseases are almost unknown. ‘The fact is 
that with the exception of Yaeyama, where 


of dirt seems healthy, for epidemic 


malarial conditions prevail, the islands have a 
remarkably healthy climate. Swept as they 
are by sea breezes, the air is pure and well 
ozonated. Of course the summers are hot, 
but summers are hot everywhere in Japan, 
and actually the thermometer does not rise as 
high as it often does in Nagasaki, Osaka or 
Tokyo. = In 
winter frost is wholly 


even 


unknown. 
Unfortunately, 
while the air is good, 
water is both scarce 
and poor, and the 
lack of 
cleanliness may be 
laid largely to that 
fact, but bath houses 


are becoming more 


personal 


common even in the 
remoter towns. In 
the city of Naha, in 
particular, the water 
is hard and brackish 
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anda better supply for that) city 
is one of the san'tarv” problems 
demanding sp2edy solution. 

Even ina healthy climate. people 
do get sick and accidents will hap- 
pen, so the need of medical attend. 
ance has been met by the estab- 
lishment of a Prefectural Hosp‘tal 
in Naha. ‘This not only meets 
the local need but has given 
medical or pharmaceutical trainin z 
to 139 persons, forty-five of whom 
have become practising p!rysicians 

A healthy and educated people 
must have field for activity, and 
here the most remarkable results of 
Japanese administration are shown, Agriculture 
especially shows a splendid development. Even 
to sweet potatoes, the Loo Chovan staff of life, 
three and a half times as many are raised as 
in t891. As none of these are exported, it 
shows that the food of the common people 
is constantly increasing in abundance under 
Japanese rule ; that, allowing for increase in 
population, the common people have more 
than twice as much to eat as they had 


eighteen years ago. 


Of the people who eat these potatoes, the 
men raise sugar and the women, weave cloth, 
and with more and better food, both are 
doing better work. The acreage of sugar 
has increased since 1889 four and a_ half 
times, while the value of the sugar produced 
has increased almost sixfold. The I.oo 
Chooan woman makes an even better showing 
for her work, for during the same period the 
number of pieces of cloth produced has gained 
4.6 times, and its value has increased from 
ven 57,346 to yen 384,488, almost sevenfold. 


Statistics of exports and imports show that 


in the four years for 1904-1908, exports 
increased thirteenfold while imports increased 


fourfold. 


shows some 


The balance of trade for 1908 


400,coo yen in favor of the 


islands. 


With this large increase in exports and 
imports kas come a great improvement in 
are in 
process of construction which will open all the 


means of communication. Roads 
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ports of Okinawa for the transportation of goods 
to Naha, for which port last year fourteen 
vessels made 150 voyages to Japan, besides 
maintaining a regular inter-island service. 
The quality of the steamship service has also 
greatly improved, and under favorable condi- 
tions a voyage in the Osaka Shosen Kwaisha’s 
Heijo Maru, or Basan Maru, is a delightful 
experience. With the completion of the 
harbor works at Naha now in progress, still 
greater improvement may be looked tor. 

Of course, mails which must be carried by 
water can never be as regular as those upon 
land, but the official Japanese telegraphic 
service is available at the same rates as in 
Japan proper and large use is made of it. 

While from the altruistic view point Japan’s 
success In T.00 Choo has been thus remarkable, 


from the point of national economics, it has 
not been less so. ‘The last available statistics 
on this subject are those of 1905, which show 
that the guvernment’s receipts exceeded its 
expenditure by yen 1,312,489. 

The Japanese officials, who have achieved 
this success, have been able men, carefull 
selected for the posts they were to fill. Begin- 
ning with Prince Ito, who as Minister 
of the Interior shaped the initial stages of 
his government’s administration in Loo Choo, 
many of them have carried the experience 
gained here to the larger but similar prob- 
lems of administration in Korea. He that is 
faithful over a few things is fit to be ruler over 
many things, so Japan’s success in Loo Choo, 
her oldest colony, and ker later success in 
Formosa warrant us in expecting a like success 
wherever she may try her hand. 
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O-oka 
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MADAME Y. OZAKI 


AUTHOR OF “BUDDHA'S CRYSTAL,” 


Vv 
O-oka’s Justice 
One of the many anecdotes related of O-oka 
recalls the famous story of the English judge Sir 
Henry Wilkam Gascoigne, in the reign of 
Hleary the Fourth who with stern) and un- 
finehing justice sentenced the king’s son. to 
On Henry the 


throne 


HMprisonment for misconduct. 
}itth’s 


Ggascoiyne to his first Parhament ino 1413, 


accession to. the he called 
thus rewarding him for his uprightness. 

Q-oka as a young man was Governor of 
Yamada, Ise, where the sacred Imperial Shrines 
have stvo-l from time immemorial. 

Yoshimune, the eldest son of the Tord of 
RKoshiu, whose domimons Tay near) Yamada, 
used to go and fish in the ponds of the Ise 
temples regardless of the laws, which. strictly 
prohib:ted this, | The Governor’s men caught 
Yoshinune and his retainers in the act one 
dav and arrested them. “Phereupon the attend- 
ants pompously announced that their young 
aster was a son of the Lord of Kishin, 
thinking to frighten the Governor witha great 
name. 

But O-oka replied calmly that the law must 
he obeved by all, even the highest personages 
in the dand. 
before him he rebuked the young lord severely, 


When Yoshimune was brought 


IVINS : 

“*WVou bear a great resemblance to Tord 
Kishitu'’s son, but vou cannot be he, for in his 
joition he would certainly take care not to 
disurace himself by transgressing the law.” 

()-oka then sent Yoshimune back, strictly 
scynonishing him not to break the law a second 
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Yoshmmune on becoming the cighth Shogun 
remembered the just judge of his vouth and 
promoted him to the position of Mayor of 
Yedo, 

Vi 
A Pet Cat as Witness 

During the mayoralty of O-oka there was a 
carpenter who had his home in’ Shiba, one of 
the districts of the city. The young man was 
about twenty-eight vears of age and blessed 
with a pretty wife of whom he was very fond. 
Near by this couple there lived other car- 
penters, several artisans, and clerks. 

To outward appearance the carpenter and 
his wife dived harmoniously ;— they were 
never known to quarrel, but at the time this 
story opens the husband was often abstracted, 
and his friends found him not the same jolly 
companion he was wont to be, and won- 
dered what was the matter. 

The cause of the carpenter's preoccupation 
Was a serious one, though he spoke of it. to 
nobody. He was sure that among the vouny 
men in the neishborhood his wife had a secret 
lover, and that she was no longer faithful to 
him. fe watched her carefully for weeks, but 
could not discover who he was. 

At last he could bear his anxiety no longer, 
and hearing of O-oka’s fame, he determined to 
ask that sage’s advice. 

As soon as he was ushered into the Mayor's 
presence, the voung husband told the story of 
his suspicions. © O-oka, amused at the young 
man’s innocence and stupidity, took a faney to 
him, and decided to sift the matter to the bot - 
tom. ‘The Mayor then asked the man whether 


he liked dogs or cats. He answered that he 
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liked both fairly well, but that his wife kept 
a pet cat to which she was devoted. 

“Well, Twill try to help vou,” said O-oka, 
but vou must remember that. if [ find) the 
euilty man, the same punishment that) befalls 
him must be meted out to your wife!” 
“What punishment is that?” asked) the 
carpenter anxiously. 

“Oh, don't you know?” replied O-oka. 
“Chopping off both their heads will be the 
lightest punishment.” 

The carpenter drew in his breath and sat up 
straight with a start. 

“The reason why [came to trouble your 
Excellency.” said) he in’ perturbation, “ ts 
because 1 love my wife. and if her head is 
chopped off f shall lose her. T implore you to 
save her.’ And he bowed his head to the 
floor in the earnestness of his entreaty. 

The Judge-Mavor was more amused than 
ever. 

Well,’ he sud, “if that be so, what do 
you intend to do with the man?” 

“Hf he is prohibited from making love to 
my wife,—that is all T want! 1 have no wish 
to punish him,” said’ the simple-minded: car- 
penter, 

Q-oka smiled as he said: “ Well, FE will 
find your rival, and do what [ can to prevent 
him from making love to your wife again, and 
f won't punish them either! Will that suit 
you?” 

With these words O-oka dismissed) the sup- 
pliant. 

The next day the Mayor summoned to his 
presence the carpenter's landlord, and asked 
him ifamony his tenants there was such and 
such aman, deseribing the voung carpenter. 

“Ves.” the landlord answered, ‘sand he is a 
very good fellow 1’ 

Then O-oka asked him his opinion of the 
earpenter’s wife. 

“She is better looking and better educated 
than her husband. ‘Phis is the general opimon 


of the neighborhood.” was the reply. 
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QM-oka then asked how many tenants he had 
In that district besides the carpenter and_ his 
wife, and the man counted up fifteen) voung 
men tenants besides the carpenter. 

Phe Mavor then ordered the landlord to 
send all his tenants, including the carpenter's 
wife with her pet cat to the court the next 
day. 

None of these people except. the jealous 
husband understood) why they were suddenly 
summoned by the Mayor, but one and. all 
obeved as was their bounden duty. 

Q-oka, as soon as they made their ap- 
pearance, taking the cat, made the carpenter 
and his wife stay outside while the fourteen 
young men he bade sit in a row before him, 
telling them one after the other to call the cat. 

One by one thirteen of the men called 
pussy, but with no effect. The animal paid 
no attention to any of them, but remained 
crouching In - a corner as if afraid of its 
strange surroundings. But when the turn of 
the fourteenth man came the cat began to 
move, and in a few minutes got up, arched 
its back, erected its tail in the way of cats 
when pleased, walked over to him, and purring, 
Jumped on his lap and curled itself to sleep. 

Q)-oka signed all the others to leave the 
room. He then sent for the woman and bade 
her sit by the side of the remaining man on 
Whose knees her pet cat was) contented|y 
asleep. 

When the two found themselves brought 
face to face they both changed color and turn- 
ed their heads away. 

-oka first of all asked them their names, 
aves and occupations, as is customary on such 
oceasions. = When these questions were an- 


swered he turned toward them with great 
gravity and reprimanded them for their evil 
conduet. 

At first the culprits denied the charge, but 
()-oka, pointing to the woman's eat, told them 
that was sufficient withess. If they would not 
confess their guilt. he would have to put them 


through ao cross-examination, Afraid: of this 
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ONE AFTER THE OTHER TO CALL THE CAT 


and their judge’s discernment, they then and — of thought his reason told him that he could 
there made a confession, and apologized for never rise to be a true samurai. He therefore 
breaking the law. decided to become a medical dactor, and to this 

©-oka then told them they had incurred — end entered the service of a physician. In the 
the death penalty, but that this time he = old times this profession was regarded with 
would pardon them, as he thought they had great respect and accorded the standing of the 
sinned through ignorance, if they would prom- = samurai class. 


ise to amend their lives from that day forth, In his new situation the man served for four 
but if they were brought before him again, he years, watching his master’s way of practising 
would have them executed. and in his spare time doing all he could to 


Invoking Buddha they vowed never to acquire the desired knowledge. At the end 
transgress again. of this time, so great was his thrift and applica- 
©-oka then dismissed the paramour, and tion that he had not only saved some money 
calling in the carpenter, gave the erring wife pyue had also learned a good deal about the 


back to her husband. use of medicine. He now started independ- 
Vil ently as ao masscur, and as opportunity 
O-oka and the Ghost occurred tried his skill on his yutients 


Phere lived in a samurai’s house a servant aijjments. As he was honest ani painstaking 
belonging to the ashigaru* class who was pis reputation was soon made, and in the 
ambitious to better himself. After a great deal course of three years he was able to save. for 


* Asbigaru. ‘The lowest class who were only permitted to . - 
acer one wooden sword. him, a small fortune. 
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The successful man now found the hope of 
his years of toil and patience fulfilled ; he 
bought himself a nice house in the district of 
Tokyo called Kanda, and established himself 
as areal practitioner this time. — Her? 
too, he won the confidence of the district 
and before long was the most popular doctor 
in the place. When at the height of| his 


success, however, he took a chill which 
proved fatal. 

The house which the self-made doctor had 
built with so much joy was now in the market, 
but strange to say, though it was bought and 
sold) several times, no one staved there 
long, each new tenant selling the place and 
going away. A> few weeks was the longest 
period that the house was ever occupied at 
It was now reported to be haunted 
At Jast.a 


certain, physician bought it on account off its 


one time. 


and its price sank lower and lower. 


phenomenal cheapness and moved into it with 
his family, thinking that he had found a great 
bargain. 

Not long after they had settled down in the 
new home, the wife one evening going along 
the passage saw an apparition at the end. of 
the corridor. “Phere stood in) front of) her 
the figure of a man about thirty-four) years of 
She ealled her husband, and he, too, 


age. 
saw the ghost. As the astonished couple 
gazed at it, the spectre disappeared, but it 
returned regularly every night. 

The new tenant did not mind the ghost 
himself, but he saw that his wife was frighten- 
ed, and he was anxious Jest the children should 
see or hear of it, so he decided to leave the 
house at once. 

Ina few days he went to the agent who had 
sold him the haunted) place and demanded his 
money back, saving that he was going to 
move at once, but the agent refused. 

“You bought the house and | certainly 
won't take it back,” said the agent.“ [If vou 
leave now, vou must also pay the ground rent 
while it belongs to you.” 


jut the doctor would not listen to this, 
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“Vou are a bad man!” said the angry 


tenant. © You sell the house at a good price, 
and keep a ghost there to frighten away the 
tenant, who is then obliged to sell the haunted 
place for next to nothing to get rid) of it. 
You are a fraud! [certainly will not) pay 
ground rent to vou!” 

The landlord answered : 


* Nowhere in’ the world can ao ldandlord 
keep a ghost ina house for the sake of fraud. 
You are ano impostor, trving to get out 


of paving the ground rent! Your story. is 


yo 


prey sterous . 


“Tf vou think that,” said the doetor, “ come 
with me to-night and see for vours-lf whether 


there Isa ghost there or not 1” 


The landlord, however, must have known 
of the ghost story, for he refused to go. 

The quarrel at last became very hot between 
the two, and finally the landlord) brought the 
case before O-oka. 

The famous Judge-Mayor called the plain- 
tiff and defendant to the judicial court and 
He 
then asked the doctor, in the event of the 


listened to both sides of the question. 


ghost yviving up its nightly visits, whether he 
would live in the house and pay the ground 
rent according to the agreement. 

© Of course Twill!” assented the doctor. 

Q-oka then turned to the agent, and asked 
to be told the history of the haunted house. 

Q-oka, as he listened to a detailed account 
of the first owner who had built the place, 
said to himself that the spint of the unfortu- 
nate man must be haunting the house which 
had cost him) vears of struggle and toil to 


builded. 


spending many vears of life in’ the home he 


He had surely looked forward to 


had so fondly built, and, bitterly disappointed 
of this hope, his spirit could) not rest: while 


other people occupied the house, but returned 


‘to the spot on which his earthly hopes had 


centered. 
M-oka determined to inspect the haunted 


house, and with this purpose he went there 


STORIES OF 


one evening after dark, sending everyone 
away. 

With only a night-lantern lighted he sat 
alone for hours in a room at the end of the 
passage where the ghost was said to appear. 

The hours went by, and the rest of the 
world sank into the silence of sleep. When 
midnight struck O-oka began to think that 
there was no truth in the story. Still he sat 
patiently on till the hour of the Ox (2 a.m.) 
drew high. Then the wick light in the andon 
suddenly flickered and burned dim. Looking 
up, O-oka was aware of a weird shape just 
visible behind the light, but he, who knew 
no fear, was thoroughly interested by this 
time. He noticed that the apparition took 
the form of a man whose face wore a wistful 
expression as he looked around the room. 

O-oka addressed the ghost : 

““T know your story. By dint of years of 
toil and trouble you built this house, and 
you must have looked forward to spending 
many years of comfort here, but un- 
happily you died as soon as you had built it. 
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Jt is reasonable that you do not like to see 
other men living here and that your’ spirit 
haunts the place. [sympathize with you and 
will keep anyone else from occupying your 
house by burning it down at once. So shall 
your spirit find rest and peace !” 

As O-oka began to speak, the ghost looked 
pleased, and when he finished it nodded its 
dishevelled head as if in acquiescence. 

Then the Mayor repeated the Buddhist 
invocation ; 

“Namu Amida Butsu! Namu Amida 
Butsu!”’ and taking the brass saucer con- 
taining the light, set fire to the paper andon, 
which famed up ina blaze. 

When the spectre saw the andon take fire, 
he was satisfied that his house as he thought 
was burning down, and vanished, never to 
return. ‘The troubled spirit, no longer earth- 
bound by the passion of envy, went to its 
place of rest. 

The doctor who had bought the house 
henceforth lived unmolested. ‘Thus did O-oka 
lay the ghost. 
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2,—Two gods, Duikoku and Fukurokuju wrestiing by Tokoku living in 
By Mitsuhiro. 


Wood Dutchman by Tomotsugu, 18th cent, 
4. Ivory wan exorcising a demon. 


P 

Tokyo, 4,-—Ivory hermit and dragon unsizned, middle of 8th cent, 
5.—Wood junk with people inside, by Kavetoshi, middle 19th cent. 6.—Wood dancing girl with ivory mask by I-Sai, 
middie sth cent. 7. Nio being massazed by Oni. Ry Kyozumi middle of 18th cent. 8,—Wood kettle maiden by Komin, 


end of isth cent. 9.— Ivory oni with bag by (ryokusan beginning I’th cent, 
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ECENTI.Y I had the pleasure ot meet- 
ing a well-known collector of oriental 
art, a sincere student and a connois- 

seur. [ mentioned to him that I under- 
stood he had a collection of netsuke, to 
which he replied most indignantly, “ Don't 
me of that. 


accuse I consider the art 


infantile.”’. This brought very forcibly to my 
mind Mr. Albert Brockhous’ introduction to 
his charming book on netsuke in which he 
quotes from Confucius : 
“Everything has its beauty 
But not everyone sees it.” 

Although a student of and very much 
interested in the old Han, Tang and Sung 
potteries and porcelains, still the fascination of 
the art of the netsuke carver of Japan has year 
by year increased for me. 

It is a great mistake to think that only 
among the old carvers can good workmanship 
be found. 
to-day who compare very favorably with those 


There are still carvers in Tokyo 


of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Netsuke carved by Tokoku, who is without 
doubt the greatest living carver, are much 
prized and sought after by collectors, and even 
at the present time are being cleverly copied. 
The pitfalls in the way of the beginner in 
netsuke collection are many, and my advice is 


Upper left hand illustration—Fox dance, 
Sekizgwi, end of 1sth cent, 
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Ivory by Rakumin, end of 18th cent. 
%. Prog from red growth on crané’s head, beginning 19th cent. 





not to buy netsuke simply because they are 
old, for in nine cases out of ten, where you have 
sacrificed beauty to age, you will realize in time 
that you have amassed a collection from which 
you derive very little real pleasure, and in 
many cases you will also find that the netsuke 
are not old after all. Without a doubt an old 
netsuke has far more charm than a new one. 
Age has softened the lines and instilled the 
warmth of life into the wood or ivory. 
Yet notwithstanding this, it is well to begin 
your collection with such netsuke as appeal to 
you from an artistic point of view, regardless 
of age. The love for the old will develop 
with further acquaintance, 

Huish, the well-known’ connoisseur of 
Oriental art, claims that the netsuke were first 
introduced from China into Japan, and there 
is no reason to doubt this, for Japan owes so 
much that is good in her arts to China, 
The first netsuke date from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when tobacco was 
first introduced by the Dutch into Japan, when 
they were used to hold 
the tobacco pouch in_ its 
place on the belt; and 
later, when inro, little 
medicine cases, were 
introduced, the netsuke 





Upper right band —Ivory dancer by 
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were used ino the same way for the 
same purpose ; also for the yatate, or writing 
case, and pouches to carry seals and money, 
and even for wine bottles made from gourds, 
m-tails, etc. <As the netsuke were first used 
for tobacco pouches, it is safe to prestime that 
all the old large long ones were employed in 
this manner, and this accounts for the greater 
number of long netsukes found among the 
genuine old ones. When the inro came into 
fashion, the size of the netsuke became 
smaller. 

The widest range of materials were emplovy- 
ed, wood of all kinds, ivory, lacquer, various 
metals, tortoise-shell, amber, glass, stone, 
crystal, horn, bone, and often strange and rare 
substances ; for instance, in my collection | 
have a delightful little frog (see fig. 3. page 98) 


made of ihe red growth found on the top of 


the crane’s head, which has very much the 
appearance of amber. 





1.—Ivory Shoki antuni, unsigned, bezinning sth cert, 2, —lvory Datchman, carrying gun with rabbit on shoulaer , 
end of I7th eent, 3.—Wooloni with lantern by Masanao, 1h cent, ¢.—Ivory abura bogu, the oil robbing priest . 


middie lath cent. 
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Ivory was first brought over from Holland 
to Tokugawa Hidetada about 230 years ago, 
when a pair of tusks were presented to him. 
They were divided into twenty-four pieces 
and Hideta la gave each daimyo a piece, the 
More important duimyos according to their 
rank receiving the larger pieces, which were 
given to the most. skillful carvers in their 
different provinces, who made them into ne- 
tsuke. Most of the old ivory netsuke are long 
in shape and usually three cornered. 

The manju netsuke are often interesting and 
are shaped very much like a Japanese cake 
called) manju, from which resemblance the 
name is derived. Vhe Kagami-buta, from 
kagami, meaning mirror, and buta, meaning 
cover, are a more interesting class of netsuke 
than the manju. This class of netsuke was 
introduced by the celebrated metal workers 
who Hourished in the nineteenth century, 


VIost netsuke in the seventeenth century are 
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1 —Sparrow dance, lacquered, unsixned, 18th cent, 2.—Wood figure by Shugetsu, middle 19th cent. 3,- Wood Hotel 
earrying bay and gourd on staff by Tokoku. 4.—Wood lacquered doll with ivory head, unsigned, end of sth cent. 5.— Wood 
horse eud horseman unsigned, beginning 15th cent. 6.—Wood lacquered doll, unsigned, beginning 19th cent. 7. Wood 


lacquered «deil unsigned, middle of 18th cent. &—Wood frog on waluut by Ryo-cho beginning Ith Century, 9%, Wood 
samlisso by Hejitsu, beginning 19th cent. 
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unsigned, and are usual- 
ly copied from Dutch 
and Chinese subjects, or 
else represent fabulous 
animals, 

The netsuke carver 
had a wide field for 
his imagination in the 
choice of subjects,—the 
folklore, in which Japan 
is and always has been 
so abundantly rich ; the 
many animals, real and 
of 


which the Japanese are 


fabulous ; nature, 


so fond; and the many 





I subjects of Chinese ori- 
gin—all these were used to advantage, lending 
additional the 
artistic value of the netsuke. 


interest and fascination to 


According to the well known authority, Pro- 
fessor Yokoi of Tokyo, Nono-Zuchi Ryuho, 
who lived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was the first carver of netsuke. Korin; 
the great lacquer master, and his younger bro- 
ther Kenzan, who lived at the end of the 
seventeenth century, were also famous netsuke 
lived 
Ritsuo Somin of the Yokoya family, and the 


makers. In the eighteenth century 
Deme school of No-mask carvers. 
It is fairly safe to say that mask netsukes 


signed by any of the Deme family were only 
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copies of the larger masks made by some 
member of this famous family and were the 
work of contemporary artists who signed the 
name of the artist who made the original mask. 

Probably the greatest netsuke carver who 
ever lived was Yoshimura Shuzan who pursued 
his art in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. His netsukes are aways lacquered, 
and even to-day in QOsaka where he lived, 
clever imitations are being made. It is 


he 
repair, which 


said that when Shuzan sold a_ netsuke 
to 
accounts for the good condition of many 


guaranted keep it in 


of them. In the same century lived I-sai, 
Yoshinaga, Miwa, Komin, Minko, Masatada, 
Masanao, Mimkoku, Tomotada, 
Masataka, Haruchika, Shugetsu, [-Sen, I-Tan, 
and ‘Tomotsugu, all very celebrated carvers. 


‘Tomokazu, 


The nineteenth century is particularly rich 
in good netsuke carvers, and there are the well 
known names—Rantei, Ryukei, Kwaigyo- 
kusal, ‘lomochika, Ranmei, Ryomen, Auraku, 
Gyokuhosai, Masakazu, Masatomo, Rakumin, 
Tatavoshi, Setsusai, 
Mitsuhiro, Kagetoshi, 


Masatsune, Sukinaga, 


Shigemasa, Hojitsu, 
Jujyoku, Ikosai, Masanobu, Hidemasa, Joso, 
Soya, Hidechika 
‘Tokoku. 

Suguki Tokoku was born in the ward of 


and last but not least 


Honjo in Tokyo. His early name was ‘Tatsu- 
goro, and he was left an orphan at the age of 


thirteen years. When he was nineteen he 





1.—Ivory shoki and oni by Mitsuhiro end Isth cent, 
by Rantei, beginning 19th e nt, 
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2.—Ivory tiger by Kwaigyokusai. 
4.—Ivory monkey by Masutsugu, Kwaigyokusai) !9th cent. 


3.—Ivory rat with egg pant 
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learned for the first 
time the art of 
carving — without 
the aid of a teach- 
er, by imitating 
the masterpieces of 
the old and new 
carvers of netsuke. 
He held in high 
esteem the work 
of Hojitsu, Kwai- 
gyokusai, and To- 
mochika, and gra- 
dually made him- 
self a master of 
the art. He origi- 
nated an entirely 
novel process, 
combining rare 
woods and metals 
in mosaic. work, 
the result surpass- 
ing even that of 
the old makers. 
He may be rank- 
ed as one of the foremost carvers, either old 
or new, of Japan. ‘Tokoku is also known by 
the names of Fugui and Mairui, and at the 
advanced age of sixty-five is still hale and 
hearty and busily engaged in his work. 

The beginner must not think because he 
has an old netsuke signed by a well known 
name that he has genuine one, as good 
carvings were imitated, even auring the 
lifetime of the artist, and signed with his 
name. There are men in Japan to-day who 





TOKOKU, THE GREATEST LIVING NETSUKE CARVER. 


make a specialty of carving “old” netsuke: 
and the collector can obtain to order frogs 
by Masanao, oxen by ‘Tomotada, or any 
well known subject by any celebrated artist. 
Some of the imitations are so clever that 
even the so-called experts are sometimes 
deceived. 

It is therefore good advice to the beginner 
to buy such netsuke as appeal to him by their 
intrinsic artistic merit and not merely for their 
supposed age or a well known name. 





_—Lvory No dancer with coral face by Jugyoku beginning 19th cent. 2.—-Wood lacquered doll, unsigned, beginning 


imh cent. 3.—Wood nio by soya, living in Tokyo. 
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The Plum in 


Japanese Poetry 
BY 


H. SAITO 


N the affections of the Japanese people 
the plum blossom has long been estab- 
lished. [t 1s worshipped for its beauty, 

fragrance, and the whiteness of the petals. 
Praise is given its purity and constancy, and 
it has become a symbol of bravery and hardi- 
hood, since it bursts forth from the bare limbs 
of the tree while yet the snow lies on the 
ground, and is the first to lead the procession 
of the flowers. 

For centuries the plum has been popular in 
art, and is to-day employed in’ designs on 
the most costly silk or elegant screen, 
to the cheapest fan or cotton towel. For the 
decoration of the house nothing is considered 
more beautiful than the dwarf tree in’ full 
bloom. There are few gardens without a plum 
tree. where it is cultivated, not for the 
fruit. but for blossoms alone. Famous plum 
gardens are visited by throngs of people, and 
from the branches may be scen many fluttering 
papers on which poems are written. ‘The plum 
has Jong been a= favorite theme of Japanese 
ports. Some of these poems are given 
here. 

Vsurayvukt, one of the greatest court poets 
who lived in the Heian period, the golden 
age of Japanese poetry, had a favorite plum 
tree in his garden. But the Emperor admired 
it. andl expressed a wish to possess it. The 
pax. could not refuse, and so the gardeners 
from the court came and dug up the beautiful 


tree. They were carrying it out through 


the gate when the poet’s daughter appeared, 
a tomaka, or oblong piece of fancy paper on 
which poems are written, in her hand, which 
she ted to the tree. ‘This was the poem) she 
had written :— 

Mir Lords command 1 must obey: 
But when the warbler comes tn spring, 

elud for his bower asketh, pray, 
Where shall [bit him stay and sing ? 

Txurayvukt's Daughter. 

The Emperor appreciated the poem so 
much that afterwards the tree was returned to 
Its owner. 


A genius who has long remained obscure 
Writes a poem and asks recognition at the 
hands of a friendly critic. He may perhaps 
be an office-holder. In either case, a plum 
branch is sent with the following poem : 

I hose eves, tf not O thine, shall tt delight— 
The classte plum-tree’s blossom pale and wan ? 

The perfume and the hue both recondtte 
fle must and shall appreciate who can! 


WMotonort. 


Sugawara Michizane, the god of learning. 
to whose memory a shrine is consecrated in 
every respectable town or village, was at one 
time unappreciated. He could not but write: 

Decp ts the vale where springs gay train 
Comes late and loiters on the way ; 

And muffting snow doth render vain 
The warbler's faint expectant lay. 


Wichisane. 
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“To break a branch” 


wn 
is a significant 
phrase. The girl in the popular song points 
to a police notice under a flowering tree and 
says to the importunate lover— 

Oh, don't! ff any one should come ! 
Look there, upon the flowering bank, 

The notice says to wicked boys, 
It ts forbid to break a branch. 


An English proverb says, ‘ The tree does 


not withhold its shade from the wood-cutter.”’ 
This thought is expressed in connection with 
the plum-tree :— 

The plum-tree greets wth sweet perfume 
The man who breaks the branch in bloom. 


When a favorite tree is in blossom, invita- 
tions are sent to friends to come and see the 
flowers. The invitations are usually in the 
form of a poem as :— 

’LTis now in glorious springs array,— 
My plum-tree whose like never grew ; 

Would that, or ere it pass away, 
The blossom might have homage due ! 

Okura. 

From out the snow it takes tts purity,— 

Aly favorite plum-tree’s blossom pure and 
chaste ; 

[t ts now in the prime of frasrancy,— 

May many a flower-lover hither haste ! 


Okura. 


The wind wafts the faint perfume of the 
plum-blossom fromsome neighboring garden,— 
where perhaps also blooms some unattainable 
object of the poet’s adoration. 

fil fain from thee an ansier wring, 

O scent of plum-trees flower ! 
Whence this sweet message thou dost bring, 


Or from whose sacred bower. 
ANON, 


Google 





A lady reproaching her lover with neglect 
writes as follows : 
Alone I gase, away doth fade 


The plum-tree’s blosson’s matchless scent and 
Aue, 


Ere he hath come ant fitting homage patd 
Who used to have appreciation true ! 
Takakura. 


and lo 


A poet sees a plum reflected in a stream and 
SINES 
Shall [each spring the stream mistake 
for blossom, aid tn that beticf 
The yielding water try to break 
Only to drench my drooping sleeve ? 
150 
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The snow doth make it hard to tell 
The modest plum-tree's blossom pure ; 

The warbler chance may seck the dell 
And find it in the shade obscure. 

Michizane. 

The poet sang not in vain, the warbler did 
find the blossom out of the snow, and the 
wished for renown came at last. 





The plum blossom is prized’ for its purity, 
also for its rare perfume. Gaudy plum flowers 
are considered vulgar,—the simpler the petals, 
the more artistic, and worthy of appreciation. 
A poet sings: 

It mingled so with moonlight pure and sheen, 
L failed to find the plum-tree’s blossom whitte ; 

The peerless perfume surely should have been 
A trusty guide to help my sorry plight ! 

Mrtsune. 

The jealous eve would hide from view 
The plum-tree's blossom chaste and fatr ; 

Although unseen the modest hie, 

What can conceal the perfume rare ? 
Mrtsune. 
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Th beauty of the plum-branch makes it 
especially adaptable for flower arrangement, 


and the cherry is seldom used because its 
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growth is not so graceful. A host who expects 
a friend, decorates the alcove of the best room 


with a spray from his favorite plum-tree, and 
if disappointed in the pleasure of receiving the 
guest, sends to the delinquent the following 
poem : 
For thee, O breaker both of word and heart ! 
Flave I the blossom from the warbler ta’en, 
That sang to her with meek unconscious art ; 
I, too, have broke—a flowering branch tn vain ! 
Anon. 


If the Americans believe that Japan wishes 
to possess the Philippines, a verse written by 
one of our priest-poets should quiet such a 
suspicion : 


Twill not break, when o'er my neighbor’ s 
wall 
The plum-tree tempts with blossom white as 
SNOW ; 
By mine own heart ought I to judge of alt, 
Flow dear itis te him, I well may know. 
Sose?. 


This poem is intended to warn men against 
covetousness in general, and against one form 
of coveting in particular. 
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The poet Tsurayuki goes home to the place 


of his_ birth. behave 


His old-time friends 
distantly to him, because he is now a great 
man at court. He breaks a branch from a 


plum-tree in the garden and writes :— 


The people's hearts I know no mere ; 
But of my seat of infaneyv 
The flower blooming as of vore 
Remains as sweet and true to me ! 
A love-lorn swain sends a plum-branch to 
the beloved of his heart, saying— 
On her I often think and gaze on thee, 
O plum-tree's blossom modest, chaste and fair ! 
llhen thou at last shall pass away from me, 
Whateer shall cheer then tn my despatr 7? 


Sadayvort, 






The fair one chooses to misunderstand him, 
and answers :— 


No spring but sees our willing hearts 
enslaved 
By lovely hue of blossom and perfume ; 
What heedless woman hath so tll behaved 
With wanton sleeve to trifle with tts bloom ? 


Daitni Sammi. 


lhe stafwart samurat that eer tvo swords 
wore 
Doth bid stand still his eager, prancing steed, 
And lists awhile tf chance the warbler pours 
ffis carol in the wayside plum-tree’s shade. 


HT. Saito. 
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Men I Shall 


Never Forget 


(FROM THE JAPANESE OF MUSASHI-NO) 


TRANSLATED BY 


ARTHUR LLOYD 


CHAPTER II. 


Towas long past eleven, and close upon 
midnight before they had noticed even 
how fast time had been slipping by. 

“No hurry,” said Okivama the artist, with 
asmile. “To-morrow is sure to be an off 
day forus both. [It does not matter how long 
We sit up. 

Otsu fumbled at his watch-chain. “1 
wonder what the time is,” he said, and then, 
“ (so00d gracious, It’s past eleven.” 

‘In that case,” Akiyama replied calmly, 
“] vote we make a night of it.........’ Though 
of course, if you wish it, vou can go to 
bed” 

Nay,” replied Otsu, “1 am not in the least 
sleepy. But I feared you might be tired. 
You see, I did not start from Kawasaki until 
late in the day, and I have not walked more 
than three ri and a half. 


fresh, but you...... 


Tam comparatively 


* Oh, [Pm all right,” interrupted Okiyama. 
“ [don't want to go to bed. 1 only thought 
If you were going to retire you might let me 
have this to read.” 

As he spoke he picked up what looked to 
On the 
cover were written the words, “ Men I Shall 


be a manuscript of about ten sheets. 


Never Forget.” 


“ Oh, that’s nothing,” replied Otsu hastily. 
“It as only what you would call a rough 
sketch. [tis not fit to show to people yet.” 
Still, in spite of his protestations, Otsu made 
no attempt to recover his manuscript. Aki- 
yama began fingering the paper and reading 
a piece here and a passage there. 


Google 


e AN sketch.” he said, “always has) peculiar 
characteristics of its own. TP wish vou would 
let me have it for a litthe while.” 

* Would 
back 2” 


out of Akivama’s  unresisting 


vou mind letting me have it 
So saving, Otsu took his manuscript 
fingers, and 
began to turn over the pages. 

The 
fresh 


kor a moment neither of them spoke. 


wind and = rain’ outside roared = with 


violence against the shutters. Otsu sat, with 
his eves fixed on the paper, and his’ ears 
intently listening to the sounds outside. He 
seemed to be dreaming. | 

* A night like this,” said Okivama, trying 
to arouse his friend, ‘ must be something 
ideal for vou.” 

But his voice did not seem to reach Otsu's 
Was he listen- 
Was 
he looking at the manuscript he held in his 
hand? Was he thinking of someone a hundred 
As he gazed, Akiyama thought in 


ears, for he made no answer. 
ing to the sound of the wind and rain ? 


miles off ? 
his heart of hearts that he would make a 
splendid subject for a picture. 

“To othink,” said Otsu presently returning 
from his torpor, and looking at Akiyama with 
dreamy eves,—“ I think that instead of letting 
you read my manuscript, T had better tell you 
the story myself. You see, [ have only 
Written a very rough sketch, and you might 
find it rather difficult to make out.” 

“Certainly, if vou wish it,” replied Akiyama. 
He looked 


strange gleam in his eves which were full 


into Otsu’s face. There was a 


of tears. 


109 


? 


“T will tell you the story,” continued Otsu, 


“as carefully as I can. You may find it 


dull. 
You need not mind talking quite freely to me. 


If you do, please stop me at once. 


And I am going to tell you my story quite 
frankly. 
a sort of desire for you to hear it, isn’t it ? 


It is very strange that I should have 


Akiyama put some more charcoal on the 
hibachi. Then, noticing that the saké re- 
maining in one of the bottles had got cold, he 
plunged the bottle into the 
kettle that stood on the 
trivet over the fire. 

“ You will notice,” began 
Otsu, gently pushing the 
manuscript from him so 
that Akiyama might see it, 
— you will notice that I 
begin with an explanatory 
sentence, ‘ When I say, men 
whom I shall never forget, I 
do not mean men who should 
never be forgotten!’...... 
You see it, don’t you?” 
he continued, pointing to 
the manuscript......“¢ Well, 
I mean to begin by giving 
you this explanation, be- 
cause the whole point of 
my story depends on your 
understanding it. I dare- 


is quite clear to 


? 


say it 
you... eee 
“ Don't 


preambles,” said) Akiyama. 


Waste time over 


“(Get on with your story 
and remember that Lam here to represent the 
average man in the street. Excuse me, I will 
make 111\ self comiortable.”’ 

He stretched himselfiat full length, with his 
cigarette In his mouth, and his head resting 
on his right arm. <A kindly smile hovered 
about his eves as he looked at Otsu’s face. 

“When I say ‘Men [ shall never forget,’ 
said Otsu, | do not mean parents or children, 


friends or acquaintances, teachers, superiors, 
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Such 
persons I deseribe as men that should never 


or others who have shown us kindness. 


be forgotten 

“ But there are others—men towards whom 
we stand tied by no bonds of affection or 
duty, men who are absolutely outside the daily 
current of our lives—whom, nevertheless, we 
cannot forget without failing both in human 
sympathy and in the duties of humanity. I 
do not say that everybody has come across 
such persons; but, at any 
rate, | have, and I feel sure 
that my experience is no 
singular one, for I believe 
you have had such ex- 
periences also.”’ 

Akiyama’ nodded in si- 
lence. 

“ T remember quite well,” 
continued Otsu, “ one such 
experience in the spring of 
I had 
been out of sorts for some 
time, and had resolved to 
leave school for a while and 


my nineteenth year ! 


go home to recruit myself. 
It was during that journey 
home that I was travelling 
through the Seto Sea on 
one of the regular steamers 
that and out of 
Osaka. It 


ages, in fact—since it 


ply in 


seems a long 





time 
all occurred, but 1 remem- 
barrrart, Det it was.a clear sj ring day, 

and we were cutting our 
way through a glassy sea, our bows raising 
small gently chattering ripples as we glided 
through the water. I> have no recollection, 
whatever, of my fellow-passengers that day, of 
the captain, or of the boy that brought us tea. 
I have a sort of a notion that one of the 
passenyers poured out tea for me, and that I 


deck 
persons on a number of subjects; but there is 


conversed on. the with a number of 


no clear recollection in my mind of anything. 


Original from 
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MEN I SHALL NEVER FORGET 


“TIT do, however, remember, that I was not 
feeling very well, and that I did not move 
about very much, but sat on the deck quietly 
absorbed, for the most part, in dreams of my 
own—in visions of the future and of my own lot 
in life. It was quite natural for a young man, 
such as [ then was, to have such day dreams. 
I vot up from my chair, went to the bow of 
the ship, and leaning over allowed my eye to 
gaze over the almost oily expanse of waves 
and to listen to the gentle rippling of the water 
under our bows. There was a thick spring 
haze on the water, and, as we glided smoothly 
along, we saw to right and to left islands which 
came towards us out of the mist, they stood 
out clear for a few moments, and then vanish- 
The 
bnght rays of the spring sun would fall 


ed again into the mist before our eyes. 


straight on them, making them gay and re- 
splendent in the fresh green of the - spring 
vegetation and the bright yellow of the fields 
on na. 

Presently, we came quite close to a small 
island on the right,—not more than ten cho 
from its lonely beach, and I leaned over the 
taffrail to have a good look at it. 
were dotted here and there with clumps of 


Its slopes 


stunted pine, beyond, there was no sign of 
vegetation or culture, no field, no paddy-land, 
and not a vestige of a house. The white foam 


of the receding waves shone in the sun along 


the expanse of solitary beach, and seemed to 


be playfully making gleaming swords-blades as 
it gambolled over the pebbles. I concluded, 
however, that the island was not absolutely 
uninhabited, for I heard a lark singing in the 
sky high above the hill, and I remembered a 
verse my father had composed about the sky- 
lark being the unfailing sign of the vicinity of 
a rice-field. I, therefore, made sure that there 
were houses somewhere on the island on the 
other side of the hills. 

“As I gazed I saw something moving on the 
gleaming sands, which I presently made out 
a man. 


to be More than that, he was a 


yrown-up man and not a child, and he was 


» Google 


Ilo 


very busy picking up something and putting 
it into a basket or tub he carried with him. I 
could not take my eyes off this solitary figure 
walking alone along that desolate beach, and 
I yazed until, as the ship speeded on its way, 
the man became but a black speck, and the 
island itself vanished in the mist. 

“Tt is now about ten years since Lsaw what 
I have now deseribed, but I cannot tell you 
how often, I have not seen rising before me 
He 


of the men whom [ shall never be able to 


the image of that solitary man. Is one 
forget. 

“My next case occurred some five years ago. 
It was the New Year’s season. 1 had paid 
my visit of congratulation to my parents, and 
had lost no time in starting for a tour in Kyu- 
shu. It was on this journey that I crossed 
Kyushu from Kumamoto to Oita. 

“ Karly on the second of January I left Kuma- 
moto in high spirits. My younger brother 
and sister accompanied me and we started off 
for our long trudge in waraji and leggings as 
true pedestrians should. The sun was. still 
high in the western sky when we reached the 
post-station of ‘Tateno, where we rested for the 
night. 

« Before sunrise the next morning we set O/T 
from ‘Tateno, hoping to achieve out great amb:- 
tion. Right before our eyes, but at a consider- 
alle distance rose the smoking crater of Mount 
Aso, and to this goal we bent our footste}s 
over the frost-covered ground, going straight 
ahead over frail plank bridges and along un- 
familiar lanes, and more than once losing our 
road in our anxiety to arrive at our destin- 
ation. At last about noon we climbed to the 
summit of the mountain, and it must have been 
past one o’clock when we at last found our- 
selves standing on the edge of the crater. 

«The district around Kumamoto is excecu- 
ingly warm. ‘There was no wind, and the sun 
shone brightly so that we felt no cold, winter 
though it was, and standing though we were 
mountain 6,000. fert 


on the summit of a 


above sea level, 


11! THRE JAPAN 


“The vapor which the crater was continual- 


ly belching forth, came forth hot and 
transparent, but it soon grew cool and 
white in the cold air) but) this was all 


the white we saw, for there was no snow on 
the whole of the mountain, only a transient 
appearance of that color as the dry grass 
waved to and fro and turned its white blades 
to the sunlight. ‘The earth, too, was dry and 
burned, black in some places and red in others, 
with jagged cliffs here and there to mark the 
boundaries of the ancient crater. Neither 
tongue nor pen will suffice to describe the 
grand desolation of the scene. It would be a 
task worthy of your brush to depict it. 

“We made a first ascent as far as the edge of 
the crater, and spent some time looking down 
into the yawning cavity and then around us 
at the spacious panorama that stretched itselt 
out at our feet. But the wind at the summit 
was unbearably cold, and we were glad to 
descend a little to the shrine of the god of 
Aso, by the side of which we found a small 
tea house which supplied travellers with com- 
mon tea and simple refreshments. Here we 
took a hasty but happy meal of rice-balls, and 
after a sufficient period of rest made our second 
ascent to the crater. 

“ By this time the sun had sunk quite low in 
the sky, and the mist which hung over the 
plains of Higo at our feet was dyed by the 
sunlight a burnt red color exactly resembling 
that of the cliffs around the old crater, which 
we could see from where we stood. ‘The way- 
ing grass which for miles around, covered the 
plateau at the base of Kujutoge, whose conical 
peak towered high among its surrounding 
mountains. shone red in the setting sun and the 
air was so liquid clear that we seemed to be 


able to discern the movements of men and 


MAGAZINE 


horses in the plain) below. Heaven and 
earth around us lay solitary and. silent, the 
only sound to break the stillness being the 
tremendous roar of the volcano, as the white 
vapor rushed up from below straight towards 
the sky, broke itself to pieces as it) rubbed 
against the bold peak of Takatake, and then 
drifted off and was lost to sight in some re- 
mote corner of the sky. 

“Shall I say that the sight was sublime ? 
Or that 


terrible ? 


it was beautiful? 9 Or that it was 
We stood for some moments spell- 
bound, like stone images, and gazed into the 
chaos around us. It was only natural that, 
at such a moment, and in such a place, our 
minds should involuntarily be filled with 
thoughts of the immensity of the universe and 


of the marvellous mystery of human life. 
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RUSHED UP FROM BELOW. 


WHITE VAPOR 


(Ze be Continued. \ 
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The Feast 


I 
It was the Feast of Daruma, 
The chubby gods were piled up high 
Upon the lighted stalls ; the sky 
Was flushed with sunset far and nigh. 


II 
The keen-edged biting breezes blew 
From where snow-capped Akagi stood 
Like some gigantic old-time god 
Who frowns on earth in sullen mood. 


III 
The idle pleasure-loving folk, 
Sauntered and clattered to and fro 
Or crowded round in kindly row 
To see if we would buy or no. 


IV 


Some gods, like Hope were painted blind. 


But those who ere the year had fled 
Could name some wish accomplished 


Could paint their eyes in, so they said. 


of Daruma 


V 
I chose two ruddy sightless gods 
One for myself, and also one 

For her who, neath a milder sun 
Lives on to know life’s fullness gone. 


VI 
In my own wish I named a star 
Somewhere betwixt the earth and sky 
Too near for Heaven and yet too high 
For earth. For better ’tis to sigh 


VI 
For stars than cherish lesser lights, 
Although we gain no present prize. 
High Heaven opens to the eyes 
That learn the lessons of the skies. 


VIII 
It is the Feast of Daruma, 
Again the distant hills are white 
And proud Asama’s massive height 
Vomits her wrath upon the night. 


Again the pleasure-loving folk 
Saunter and jest; again the wind 
Blows bittér chill, with cut unkind. 
And still my Daruma is blind. 


M. KIRBY. 
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LIFE 


O, Life |! 
What are thou but the morning dew 
Or of a summer's night the dream P 
With bliss of meeting soon in view, 


How lightly of thee do | deem! 


Tomonort, Translated by H. Saito. 


RETRIBUTION 


Him who loves me 

| love not, and aside do shove; 
And is it retribution due, 

That he whom I to madness love, 
He loves me not, nor knows me trueP 


Anon. Translated by H. Saito. 
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APPROACHES TO HIGH PLACES 


Of all peculiarly beautiful things in Japan, the 
most beautiful are the approaches to high places of 
worship or of rest, the Ways that go to Nowhere and 
the Steps that lead to Nothing. 

Certainly, their special charm ts the charm of the 
adventitious,-the effect of man’s handtwork in union 
with Nature's finest moods of light and form and 
color,-a charm which vanishes on rainy days ; but it 
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ts none the less wonderful because fitful. 
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Perhaps the ascent begins with a sloping paved 
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avenue, halfa mile long, lined with giant trees, 
Stone monsters guard the way at regular intervals, 


- 


Then you come to some great flight of steps ascending 


pot 


through green gloom to a terrace umbraged by older 
and vaster trees ; and other steps from thence lead to 
other terraces, allin shadow. And you climb and 
climb and climb, till at last, beyond a gray tortt, the 
goal appears ; a small, void, colorless wooden shrine, 
a Shinto miya. The shock of emptiness thus received, 
in the high silence and the shadows, after all the 
sublimity of the long approach, is very ghostliness 
itself, 
Lafcadio Hearn. 
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The 


Ainu of Yezo 


BY 
FREDERICK STARR 


PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HAT the Indian is to the American, 
W the Ainu is to the Japanese. 
It is probable that before the 
ancestors of the Japanese entered the islands, 
the population of all Japan was Ainu. Not 
only the northern island of Yezo, but the 
main island, and even Kyushu, is sprinkled 
over with place-names derived from the Ainu 
language. ‘The ancestors of the Japanese seem 
to have entered Japan from the south, driving 
the Ainu before them northward. Little by 
little the aborigines have yielded ground, and 
the different stages in their later retreat are 
matters of history. 
Now they are almost confined to the islands 
of Yezo and Saghalien. Even in Yezo they 
have become an insignificant element in the 
population. There are probably not more 
than fourteen thousand Ainu of pure blood 
remaining in the northern island. They are 
a dwindled remnant of a once considerable 
population ; whether their number is now 
dwindling is not easy to say. The general 
belief is that they are decreasing and will 
eventually vanish ; but all seem to agree that 
the Ainu of the Saru River district are holding 
their own; about Memuro the number has 
increased within the past ten years, but this 
increase 1s perhaps one of immigration rather 
than a normal growth; at Asahikawa statistics 
indicate an increase at the rate of two per cent 
per annum. Whether the Ainu is decreasing, 
stationary, Or increasing, it is certain that he 
is being modified in life and thought. 
Contact with Japanese immigrants, instruction 
in Japanese schools, the influence of Japanese 
control,—all are having their effect. In his 
mode of life, dress, house, ideas and customs, 
the Ainu is becoming Japanized. 
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The Ainu is as different fundamentally from 
the Japanese as the American Indian differs 
from the Anglo-Saxon. The ethnologist 
recognises a few great races of mankind. 
Keane, whose little works on ethnology are 
well known, recognises four great races of 
mankind: the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethi- 
opian, and American (Indian). He calls 
them by Latin names but his terminology 
practically amounts to that just given. The 
Caucasic peoples are characterized by a 
generally white skin, wavy hair with oval or 
elliptical cross-section, abundant growth of 
hair upon the body and face, prominent and 
relatively large nose, horizontal eye-opening. 
In these simple, evident, and easily. marked 
characters they differ markedly from Mongolie 
peoples, who have generally yellow or yellow- 
brown skin, straight hair with circular .cross- 
section, scant beard and body hair, flat face 
with broad flat nose and “oblique” eye- 
opening. oi | 

Ah well, in all these respects the Ainu is a | 
Caucasian and a white man. He has failed in 
life’s battle. He has yielded ground before a 
more hardy, vigorous, energetic and worthy 
people. The Atinu has truly a white skin 
when it is washed,—which is but seldom ; he 
has abundant, long and wavy hair which 
frequently hangs down upon his shoulders ; 


he has fine, lustrous, dark, expressive eyes with 


horizontal opening ; he has a growth of beard 
which gives him in mature life a_ patriarchal 
aspect ; while his nose is often thick, it is on 
the whole large and prominent, and the whole 
combination of his features suggests that of 
the white race. | 

The growth of hair upon the body is 
notable; so much so that writers and speakers 
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generally refer to them as “hairy Ainu.” ft 
is probable that they are actually the hairiest 
population on the globe. ‘Prue, many individu- 
al cases among other white peoples may be 
found as hairy as many Ainu; but it is 
doubtful whether the average of any other 
population is so pilous. 

Left to himself the Ainu is a hunter or 
fisherman with some rudimentary agriculture. 
His culture, judged by rigid standards, is just 
above the stage of savagery. His little villages 
are located with reference to streams and bays 
and forests; he settled where nature gavea 
food-supply. In the villages upon the Saru 
river the village type is simple. 
are arranged along one side of the single street. 
On the. other side are store-houses, small 


The houses 


affairs raised on piles to protect the contents 
from rats and other animals. 
-are carefully oriented,—their longer 
running east and west. ‘They consist of a 


The houses 
axes 


single rectangular room with the opening at 
the west end; in the east end is the sacred 
swindow at considetable height above the floor ; 
~ sometimes there is a door at the west end and 
- this opens into a sort of hall or entry called 
the shem. 

" While the door of the house is at the west 
end, the entrance to the shem is at its south 
side,—a device well suited to cold weather 
conditions. At the centre of the house is the 
open fireplace above which are hung the pots 
The floor is 
covered with rush mattings, which are fre- 


and kettles for food preparation. 


- quently ornamented with neat geometrical 
‘designs. 
sacred and in it are displayed the treasures of 


The northeast corner of the room is 


the household, consisting of lacquered tubs 
and buckets,—ceremonial cups and bowls, old 
sheaths and swords, ancient bows and quivers ; 
the walls are hung with inao, and in the very 
corner is the great stick with its mass of inao 
shavings, which represents the spirit of the 
house and serves as a guardian to the inmates. 
In such a house the place of every member of 
the family is settled. ‘The master of the house, 
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his wife, the children, each and all know their 


own places. Between the fireplace and the 


east window is the place of honor allotted to 


respected guests. 

While such a village arrangement may be 
typical, it is by no means universal. Thus, in 
the Tokachi district houses are scattered over 
the Ainu land, each surrounded by its little 
space of cultivated fields; store-houses are 
rare or absent, and are not raised on piles ; 
orientation seems to be a matter of no con- 
sequence, and the sacred window may be in 
the north or west apparently as properly as in 
the east. The shem continues the axis of the 
house, and its door corresponds in position 
with the main door of the house. In some 
districts the Japanese authorities have con- 
structed model villages for the Ainu. 

At Asahikawa the people have been con- 
centrated into a village with regular streets, 
along both sides of which are erected houses 
of Japanese-Kuropean type made of wood 
and plaster. It is interesting to notice how 
the conservative Ainu has in every case con- 
structed a native house of brush and straw 
and lives alongside the improved residence. 
Not infrequently it is directly attached to the 
more pretentious dwelling, the only entrance 
being through the native house. 

In the olden time the Ainu dressed in cloth 
woven irom the fibre of elm-bark. The chief 
garment, something like the kimono in form, 
was decorated with characteristic embroidery 
in white and blue, worked either directly upon 
the bark-thread cloth, or upon a piece of cloth 
appliqued thereto. ‘These embroidery designs 
are to be seen everywhere of the same 
general character, but there are differences 
in detail. Teggings are made of the same 
Shoes are 
clumsy coverings made of the furred skins of 
bears, or of fish skin. For ornaments both 


sexes wear earrings of silver or white-metal ; 


material and in the same fashion. 


women wear necklaces of great beads pro- 
bably brought from Manchuria. Men wear 


crowns or circlets, hung with little flaps of 
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cloth, decorated with inao shavings and often 
adorned in front with a carved representation 
of the head of bear, fox or bird. 
many Ainu towns dress has undergone great 


To-day in 


change through Japanese influence. ‘The old 
bark-cloth has disappeared or is retained only 
in ceremonial garments. 

At first sight the stranger is disagreeably im- 
pressed by the tattooing of the women. ‘There 
are three different kinds of tattooing found in 
lower culture. First, lines may be cut into 
the flesh with a knife and coloring matter 
introduced into the wound ; second, coloring 
matter may be pricked with points into the 
skin or flesh; third, threads dipped in coloring 
matter may be carefully inserted and drawn 
under the skin, leaving the colored pattern 
in’ subcutaneous lines. 
done by pricking ; Ainu tattooing is by cutting. 
It is practised only upon females, and is con- 
fined to the. face and arms and hands. ‘I'he 
It is begun 


Japanese tattooing is 


face tattooing is most remarkable. 
when a girl is young and is developed gra- 
dually with increased age until it reaches full 
development when she is prepared for mar- 
riage. ‘he cuts are made with a knife, and 
soot from the kettle is inserted in the cuts, then 
the color-is fixed by a wash made by steeping 
bark in hot water. The woman’s mouth is 
entirely surrounded by a great moustache-like 
bordering of brilliant greenish-blue. Not un- 
likely this tattoo is really meant to represent 
a facial hirsute growth; as nature failed to 
give the woman a moustache, art supplied its 
lack. 

The matter of salutation is fixed and regu- 
lated for 
by adults, of females by -males, of men, 


all. ‘The salutation of children 


are all prescribed. ‘The salutation of men 
is the most notable. ‘The ceremony consists 
of three parts, and each of the two men go 
through the same action. — First, the palms of 
the hands are rubbed together to and_ fro 
various times ; second, the hands are separated 
with a graceful curve and balanced up and 


down, palms upward: with each balancing 
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movement the hands approach the patriarchal 
beard ; lastly, the beard is stroked with both 
hands from above downward and the hair brush- 
ed backward from the temples with the hands. 
In this elaborate salutation there is no hurry- 
ing, and the movements are wonderfully 
McGee 
salutation due to an idea of sacredness of hair 
Here 
he finds the reason for the moustache-shaped 


graceful. believes this ceremonial 


and considers the whole thing religious. 


tattooing of the women, and it is notable that, 
in her greeting, the fingers are drawn across 
the upper lip as if to stroke the moustache. 
The inao isa willow, or other stick, whittled 
with a knife in such a way that the shavings 
remain attached to the stick. There are dif- 
ferent modes of whittling; inao may be male 
or female; they may be large or small; the 
shavings may hang loosely in a great mass 
around the stick or they may be bunched and 
tied in groups. ‘The inao is at once a prayer, 
a sacrifice, and a divinity. ‘he great inao in 
the the house-spirit, 
guardian of the family. J.esser inao are stuck 
about the fireplace as offerings to the fire- 


goddess, the chief divinity of the Ainu. Inao 


northwest corner is 


are set up near springs and on the paths to 
produce good luck and to protect against bad 
influences. Ata little distance from the house, 
facing the sacred window, there is set up a line 
of inao, each of which may represent a differ- 
ent divine power. Such a line of great inao 
outside the house is called the nusa or “sacred 
hedge.” Midway between the nusa and the 
sacred window is a stake or post which plays 4 
part in some of the most important ceremonies. 

The elaborate salutations, the inao in their 
many forms, and the great sacred hedge all 
The bear 
feast, however, is the most famous element in 


their religion, but is paralleled by 2 whole 
In each and 


form a part of the Ainu worship. 


series of analogous ceremonies. : 
n 
all of them an animal, taken when young 4 
bee * . s e be ce ° 
reared in captivity, is the object of sacrifice ; 
d is eaten by 


in each and all the creature kille 
in this 


the worshippers, and itself participates 
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feast upon its own flesh; in each and all the 
ceremony is a communion service meant to 
cement the relationship between the god killed 
and the worshippers. All of these ceremonials 
are euphemistically called “ the sending away ”’ 
of the being. 

Still, not a year passes but what in one or 
another Ainu town it is celebrated. In the 
annual bear hunts the Ainu hunters desire to 
catch a young bear cub alive. ‘The little 
creature is taken to the village and treated 
with every kindness. ~ The women 
suckle it as they do their own children. When 
the young animal becomes large it is fed with 
cooked food from a special feeding-trough. 
When its presence in the house among the 


Ainu 


children is undesirable, it is kept in a special- 
ly constructed cage of logs and_ poles built 
outside the house. 
ts usually fed by one man who is commonly 
When the 
animal is quite large it is ready to be sent 


From this time onward it 
recognized as the bear-feeder. 


away. Announcement is mzde, and prepara- 


tions for a feast take place. Quantities of 


THE. 
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millet cakes are made, and millet beer is 
brewed. 
from all the neighborhood. 


On the day announced people come 
Ceremonies take 
place within the house, in which the old men 
go through with a prodigious amount of salu- 
tations, and drink great quantities of millet 
bear. Prayers are offered. Fresh inao are 
cut in great quantities, and the nusa is made 
white and clean with them. 

Before the nusa the finest mats are laid as a 
seat for the older men who lead the ceremony. 
Outside, the bear has been dragged forth from 
its cage, and fastened by a rope to the post 
between the sacred window and the nusa. 
The millet cakes, the beer, the vessels and 
other objects used in the outdoor ceremonial 
are all passed through the sacred window. 
While the old men indoors have been drink- 
ing and praying, the women, who in its baby- 
hood gave milk to the little bear, are weeping 
and mourning at its coming death; other 
women in a line outside are dancing with 
hand-clapping and every evidence of joy. 
One by one the old men come from the house 
and worship the bear with salutations and 
librations of millet beer. Finally, the leaders 
seat themselves with great ceremony on the 
mat before the nusa, with ceremonial bowls of 
millet beer and their libation sticks before 
them. Blunt-pointed wooden arrows, curiously 
decorated, are distributed by the old men. 
Boys and young men with bows scramble to 
receive these from the givers, and at once 
begins a wild scene of torture of the bear. 
The object is to shoot the blunt-pointed 
arrows at the bear with such force that they 
shall for a moment remain sticking in the 
suffering animal. 

At the same time one or two men with poles 
prod and drive the bear that is wrought up to 
a pitch of furious anger by the teasing to 
Finally the 
worried and frantic animal is caught and 


which it has been subjected. 


dragged up to the mat on which the old men 
sit. Here it is sprawled upon the ground and 
a pole is forced between its teeth to gag it; 
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AINU GROUP: SARU RIVER VILLAGE. (PHOTO BY K. KIMBEI. ) 


a billet is placed under the animal’s throat and 
another upon its nape ; then all the young men 
throw themselves with full weight upon the 
log in order to crush the breath from the 
One of the black-beards seat- 
ed on the matting strokes the dying animal's 


animal's body. 


head between his hands, whispering prayers to 
When the 
poor beast’s last gasp is given, its body is cere- 


it as he receives its dying breath. 
monially washed. It is then laid out in state 
at the edge of the mat before the nusa and is 
offered millet cakes and libations of millet beer. 


Later, after being given some of its own 
flesh and soup made of its own meat, the 
body of the animal is ceremonially eaten by 
its worshippers ; its skin and head are decked 
with inao shavings and beads and ornaments 
of men and women. ‘The object of the cere- 
mony is to render closer the bond of union 
between the animal and its worshippers ; to 
continue the kindly influence which it has 
given to the villagers, and to insure future suc- 
cess in hunting by a constant supply of bears. 





The Story of 


A Conversion 


(FROM ‘THE JAPANESE. ) 


‘TRANSLATED BY 


ARTHUR LLOYD 


SAKUSA ward in Tokyo (I say this, 

I hope, without prejudice to the 
thousands of good people who reside 

within its limits) has the reputation of being 
about the “ toughest” district in the metro- 
polis. It is known to be the favorite haunt 
of thieves and pickpockets, and the famous 
palace of vice for which it is celebrated has 
drawn to it very many of the lowest and most 
The 


Asakusa police acquire a special knack of 


objectionable classes of human society. 
dealing with the criminal classes. They have 
to be men of determination and physical 
strength before they enter upon their duties, 
and the jujitsu they learn is no mere amusement. 

In this quarter, twenty years ago (in the 
year of grace 1890, if you want me to be 
very exact) there lived an old woman of great 
depraxity. She shall be nameless (to tell the 
exact truth, she must be nameless for the 
purposes of this story, for Ido not know her 
name myself), but you may take my word for 
it, her depravity was very great. 

Many years before this she had entered 
upon a successful career of moneymaking, and 
had acquired a very considerable fortune 
by the simple process of levying blackmail 
upon imnocenent persons whom she would 
mercilessly torture by means of fictitious 
slanders of such enormity that her victims 
would pay considerable sums of money, and 
pay them over and over again, in order to 
induce their tormentor to hold her tongue. 
Japan is not the only country in) which an 
evil tongue has been found to be an ex- 
traordinarily efflcient means of amassing riches ; 


but, from what IT could gather from my in- 
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formant, amongst all the slandecrers of all 
countries and ages, this wicked old) woman 
“ took the cake.”’ 

Having by these means gained a respectable 
(perhaps I had better say a disreputable) 
competence, she set herself up as a money- 
lender and made her capital bring forth fruit, 
some sixty and some a hundredfold, by making 
quiet advances of money, under the hand, to 
ladies and gentlemen of her acquaintance who 
happened to need a little accommodation for 
temporary purposes about which they did not 
When 
these people first went to her, they esteemed 


want the whole world to be cognizant. 


her as an angel of mercy, for her manner was 
suave, and her purse opened readily to the 
tale of their distress; but no one who once 
got within her meshes ever extricated himselt 
again, except after a long time, and at the cost 
of incredible sacrifices ; for her heart was as 
hard asa piece of stone, and she was never 
contented with less than the uttermost farthing. 

Amongst her clients (or victims) was one 
He was a respectable 


Watanabe Minoru. 


man. JI am told he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, sitting for a country 
But he had found Tokyo life 
a trifle more expensive than he could bear, 
and had sought to cover up the unfortunate 


emptiness of his purse by an application to 


constituency. 


the “ angel of mercy.” 


: ; oe ite: the 
She had another client, one Kinsuke. t! 


worthless son of a respectable family, dis- 


j i ‘count 
inherited and cut off by his father, on aCCO 
who was 
ife mm 
But 


of his spendthrift and vicious habits, 
engaged in ruining his manhood and | 
the purlieus of the noted Yoshiwara. 


THE STORY OF 


Kinsuke, lLaving nothing to lose, stood in no 
dread of the old woman’s malicious tongue. 


Far from it, he had contrived to learn the 


secret history of some of her most nefarious 
transactions, and, with this knowledge in his 
hands, he had been able to reverse their mutual 
positions, and had become the blackmailer of 
the blackmailing old woman. When Kinsuke 
wanted money, he came and demanded it 
strught out, there was no question of interest 
or repayment. 

But one day Kinsuke’s demands had been 
so exorb:tant that the old lady had refused 
po-nt-blank to entertain them. 

“Do as you like,” he said, “I will give 
you twenty-four hours to think it over. When 
I come to-morrow, I shall expect to find the 
money. If it is not forthcoming, I shall go at 
once to the police station and denounce you.” 

Whereat the old lady burst into a fury of 
impotent anger. 

“Tf you are going to the police station,” 
she cried savagely, “I may as well give you 
something to go for.” 

And seizing a sharp-pointed kitchen knife 
(debabocho) that lay on the dresser, she made 
a vicious attack on Kinsuke. 

But Kinsuke was the stronger and the more 
active of the two, and the struggle that ensued 
ended in the kitchen knife being plunged into 
the heart of the old woman, who fell in a 

bleeding heap on the floor, close to the entrance 
to the house. Kinsuke made sure that she 
was dead, then, leaving her where she had 
fallen, seized the money box and made his 
way out of the house. 

But just as he was going out of the door 
Watanabe Minoru arrived, he having come 
to see the old lady about the renewal of a 
loan. 

‘ Hallo!’ he exclaimed, when he saw the 
well known money box in Kinsuke’s hands. 
“ Hallo! You've been trying to steal, have 
you ? me 

And he grabbed Kinsuke by the neck and 
tried to detain him. 
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But Kinsuke was a= skilful wrestler, and 
after a sharp but severe struggle succeeded in 
throwing Watanabe into the house, where he 
fell across the dead body of the poor old 
woman, with his sleeves and skirts mopping 
up the pool of her still warm life-blood. 

In this condition he was found by the police. 

a : sf 

‘The trial went very much against) poor 
Watanabe Minoru. He had been found by 
the police standing in a half-dazed_ condition 
over the prostrate body of the murdered 
woman, his hands and clothes covered with 
her blood. 


evidence quite sufficient to hang him. 


That was in itself circumstantial 
It was 
true that the old woman’s money box could 
not be found, and that there was no cash to 
speak of found on Watanalbe’s person. ‘The 
fact only served to make his guilt more evid- 
ent in the eyes of police, prosecutors, and 
judge. | — 
The story of the peccadilloes which he 
had toiled in vain to cover up by application 
to the old lady had been brought to light in 
the course of the preliminary investigation, 
and the authorities promptly framed a theory 
which seemed to account satisfactorily for the 
whole crime. It was evident, they said, that 
Watanabe, reduced to extremities, had made a 
last unsuccessful application to the woman; 
that she, apprehensive of possible danger, had 
concealed her money box in some safe place 
not yet discovered, and that Watanabe, in a 
fit of despairing rage, had murdered his bene- 
factor with the first weapon that came to hand. 
For it is strange what revulsions of sentiment 
can be brought about in moments of popular 
excitement. 
in her pool of blood, became in popular 


The wicked old woman, lying 





estimation a martyr and a saint,—her long list 
of crimes and falsehoods being forgotten and 
And Watanabe, the good husband 


and master, the highly respected member of 


forgiven. 


Parliament, fell at one drop from the highest 
place to the lowest. His peceadilloes, which 


had been but an unfortunate incident in an 
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otherwise blameless career, were magnified 


into a long series of luxury and unscrupulous — 


evil living ; there was no bad word in the 
Japanese language (which possesses just as 
many of those expressions as any other civilized 
tongue) that was too bad for him, and certain- 
ly, had not the police taken good care to keep 
him under lock and key, he ran a vreat danger 
of being lynched. 

It was in vain that he protested his in- 
nocence. He was committed to prison at the 
conclusion of the preliminary investigation, 
and was there left to languish while the slow 
machine of the criminal law took its tardy and 
leisurely course. 

Ah! where would a man be in the hour of 
his distress and need, if he had not his wife to 
comfort him? Mrs. Watanabe is very prob- 
ably in the habit of “combing her husband’s 
hair’? for him in the privacy of the nuptial 
chamber. History does not record those 
intimate scenes, except in the case of ill-regu- 
lated families, such as the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Caudle. But Watanabe’s home was no 
ill-regulated one, and his wife, with true wifely 
instinct, knew quite well that her husband was 
innocent of the charge. 

And where would the world be if there were 
not occasionally heroes, who remained heroic, 
even in the eyes of their valets? The old 
retainer, Kichibei, knew more of his master 
than any other living person except his mistress, 
and he was equally certain that Watanabe 
Minoru could not possibly have committed so 
terrible a crime. So, in the teeth of an angry 
and fiercely savage public opinion, Kichibei 
and his mistress maintained their belief in 
Watanabe’s innocence. 

But what could they do against a vindictive 
world ? 

It is a natural instinet, in spite of all the 
dictums of philosophers and = sophists to the 
contrary, that, when aman is in the bitter pains 
of a cruel misfortune from which there is no 
human means of escape, he betakes himself 


to prayer. 
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Kichibei and his mistress were in that con- 
dition: bereft of all hopes of human succour, 
they turned to the divine compassion and went 
from shrine to shrine and temple to temple 
with vows and entreaties. 

There is in the Fukagawa ward of ‘Tokyo, a 
ward very little known to foreigners because 
it lies on the other side of the river, and 
because no one goes there unless he is ab- 
solutely obliged to do so for business purposes, 
a popular Buddhist shrine dedicated to Fud6é 
Sama, Fudo is an angry deity. He has an angry 
scowl on his face, and a savage glare in his eyes. 
He stands, with a drawn sword in his hand, in 
the midst of flames which are strikingly sug- 
gestive, to western eyes, of a certain warm 
place which we all of us would fain avoid even 
But he is only a symbol of the 
frowning Providence which oft-times conceals 
a face of a very different order. The flames 
are the flames of suffering, the angry face 


to mention. 


and glaring eyes are directed against those 
ills which cause suffering, and the sword, like 
that of the Archangel Michael, is used for the 
protection and deliverance of mankind. He 
is said to be a trustworthy being, is Fudo 
Sama, and he is made a repository for many 
human woes. 

It was at this shrine that Kichibei and his 
mistress chanced to meet one morning. ‘They 
had both been going round the popular 
shrines of the metropolis, and a happy chance 
had brought them together at the sanctuary. 

Having finished their devotions, they re- 
tired to the little garden that surrounds the 
temple, and there Kichibei, squatting on his 
heels before his mistress, who had seated her- 
self on one of the garden benches, poured 
forth his lamentations. 

“T fear,” he said, “that our efforts to save 
the master are all in vain, For these three 
weeks now I have been going ceaselessly, mak- 
ing vows and prayers, but Heaven does not 
seem to listen. And you, Madam, too—" 

“Yes, my prayers for my husband have 


never ceased, and never will cease. And_ yet 


THE STOR? 


how incomprehensible it all is! A good hus- 


band, a generous master, the helpless victim of 


a charge of which he is absolutely innocent, 
and against which it is impossible to fight! 
And not one of the gods of Japan to step in 
and see that right is done. 


It is so hard 
“Yes, yes,” sobbed Kurazo (there are 
moments when tears come more readily to 
men’s eyes than to those of women) “ and such 
a kind master! Surely one of the gods will 
listen !”’ 

It was but poor comfort that the good souls 
were able to give one another. But even the 
opening of a grief is a comfort to an over- 


burdened heart, and though neither of them 


could see, or speak of even the faintest ray of 


good hope, yet the very sympathy that each 
brought to the other was not without its solace. 
And in the meantime, some one must have 
heard them (they remembered afterwards that 
they had been sitting within earshot of Fudd 
Sama’s image ). 

For, from behind the bushes there crept a 
man, whom neither of them knew by sight, 
and he prostrated himself before them. 
His face was twitching with emotion and dis- 
tress, his eyes were flowing with tears, his 
whole frame shook with his sobs. 

a Excuse me,” he said speaking rapidly, as 
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a Japanese does under the influence of great 


excitement. “ Excuse me. I am Kinsuke. 
I am the man who murdered the unhappy 
woman at Asakusa. I tricked Watanabe my- 
self, and thereby thought that I had covered 
up all the tracks that might lead to my being 
identified with the commission of the crime. 
I hoped to lead a happy lite with the money I 
stole. I even had thoughts of turning over 


a mew leaf and becom:ng a_ respectable 


member of society. But my conscience has 
not been easy. I lived in constant fear of de- 
tection and discovery. 

“This morning I have listened to your 
conversation, and my eyes have been opened 
to the full extent of the misery which my evil 
deed has entailed upon innocent persons who 
have never done me any harm. I see nuw 
that there is something worse than punishment, 
—the possession of a bad conscience, and I 
will take immediate steps to procure ease of 
mind for myself and a restoration of happiness 
to you.” 

And with this, the man rose up and walked 
swiftly away. He must have gone straight to 
the police and given himself up, for it was not 
many hours before Watanabe Noboru returned 
to the embraces of his loving wife, and the 


tearful welcome of the faithful Kichibei. 
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TWILIGHT SHOWER 


The passing shower 

Is not yet dry, but in drops glist’ning lies 
Upon the pine-tree by the bower, 

And th’ evening mist already ‘gins to rise 
This autumn’s twilight hour. 


Translated by H. Saito 
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FAMOUS CASTLE OF NAGOYA. 


Nagoya 


ITHCUT publicity or blare of 
\\V/ trumpets the people of Aichi Pre- 
fecture have been busily engaged 
for the past year in carrying out an extensive 
undertaking, the Nagoya Exhibition, which 
celebrates the founding of the city of Nagoya 
three hundred years ago, and which opens its 
gates on March 16 to the throngs of people 
who will visit it during the ninety days of 
its existence. 

This is the tenth exhibition to be held 
within the Empire, and in several respects it 
is on a larger and more entensive scale than 
any of the former ones. The land set apart 
for exhibition purposes by the city of Nagoya 
‘s one hundred acres, there are forty buildings, 
and the cost of the enterprise, which is close 
on to a million yen, has been borne by Aichi 
Prefecture. Within the space of a year the 
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Exhibition 


work has been pushed to a finish, and every 
detail is complete before the opening day. 

The long line of white exhibition halls are 
most imposing, while special buildings are 
grouped around them. In front of the main 
entrance there isa large cascade arranged in 
a basin, and surrounded by ornamental shrubs 
and flowers. Directly in front of this is the 
main entrance to the exhibition, an arch- 
way surmounted with three towers that are 
crowned by domes. Underneath the archway 
are four huge, plain bases upon which rest 
Grecian pillars. 

On either side of this archway there 


‘are wide curving colonnades crowned by 


balustrades on which are seen flower urns. 
The colonnades terminate in small towers 
which are used as ticket offices. On the right 
hand side are seen special buildings erected by 
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city or fu containing articles for sale. The 
most attractive of these is that of the city of 
Nagoya, a reproduction of the famous Nagoya 
castle. 

Entering by the archway, the entrances to 
the exhibition halls are on either side. ‘These 
halls are very large with wings, and rows of 
windows are arranged near the ceiling and 
over the booths, making an unusually good 
the display of articles. The 
visitor passes then into a park where a 


place for 


beautiful landscape garden has been laid out. 
The gardener has made the most of hill and 
tree, and many ancient stones brought forty 
miles by ship have been arranged among the 
flowers and shrubs. In a prominent place is 
a music pavilion which has a granite base, and 
dome ornamented with musical signs, while 
it is surrounded by an iron fence made to 


represent musical notes. To the left are large 


MAGAZINE 


THE LARGE WHITE EXHIBITION HALLS 


separate buildings, one an_ exhibition of 
machinery, the other the patent building. 
Near the music pavilion a small building 
where a special silk display is made. 

On a hillside is placed a guest house, a 
reproduction of Kinkakuji, the famous temple 
of Kyoto, where notable guests will be enter- 
tained during the exhibition period. ‘To the 
left of the machinery hall is found a small but 


picturesque building between two ponds. It 


‘is the building erected by the Imperial House- 


hold to serve as a special exhibit of forestry. 
Here are seen many different kinds of wood 
from the forest reserves of the Imperial family, 
and among the trees on the hillside and in the 
pond, will be shown the various methods 
employed in felling trees, and_ transporting 
logs. The ceilings are paneled with different 
kinds of wood, and the supports of the roof 
are rough trunks of trees that represent different 
It is the 
first time that the 
Imperial House- 
hold has taken part 
ron in an exhibition in 
Japan. 


species. 


A handsome 
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much to the at- 
tractiveness of the 
grounds is that 
erected by the 
Formosan Govern- 
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ARF IN ONE IMPOSING 


ment, for a special exhibition of things from 
Formosa. In the rear of this building are 
two theatres, where the Nagoya dancers will 
have performances. 
Never before have 
feature of a Japanese exhibition, but the 
Nagoya enterprise outshines all its predecessors 
in this regard. ‘There is a street devoted to 


amusements been a 


entertainments, where can be seen jugglers, 
panoramas, scenic railways, moving p‘ctures, 
imported specialties from the United States, 
and everything the small child or the grown- 
up desires. Prominent among the entertain- 
ments provided is a spectacular electric scene 
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VIEW OF NAGOYA, 


called “ The Battle of the Japan Sea,” which 
is a faithful and life-like reproduction of this 
historical event. 

In many respects this exhibition differs from 
All Japan has 
contributed exhibits, making the display of 


any other held in Japan. 


articles more extensive than at former ex- 
hibitions. Another distinguishing fact is that 
Aichi Prefecture, in which Nagoya is placed, 
has contributed the entire sum of money 
needed to carry out the big scheme. 

The Imperial Household has never taken 
before, nor has the 


part in an exhibition 


Formosan Government made such a@ large 
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FORESTRY BUILDING ERECTED BY IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


display. Again, the portion set apart for 
amusement purposes will make a unique feature 
of the exhibition. 

Nagoya within the part few years has made 
great strides in progress, and now ranks as one 
of the leading cities of the Empire, and, 
situated on the Tokaido, is in the centre of 
trafic between Osaka and Tokyo. It has 
long been famous for the castle that looms up 
high above the city, the roof of which is 
ornamented with golden dolphins eight feet 
high. 

This castle was founded three hundred 
years ago by twenty feudal lords asa dwelling 
place for the son of Ieyasu. It is a natural 
fortress, for on one side is the ocean, 
on the other a mountain range, while the 
large rivers flowing down to the sea cut 
off the enemy on the north and south. Na- 
goya has always been a thriving place, and is 
one of the cities of Japan where modern 
methods are ‘rapidly gaining ground. It has 
long been noted for its cloisonne and _ porce- 
lain industries, and for many small articles 
such as chop sticks and fans which are well 
known throughout the Empire. Near Nagoya 
are the forests of Kiso, and this city becomes 
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a distributing point for lumber. Nagoya was 
the first city in Japan to make clocks, and has 
always taken a leading part in this manufact- 
ure. At present Nagoya is known for the 
making of violins, two hundred workers being 
employed in the factory. Aichi Prefecture 
has done much to improve the condition of 
the harbor of Nagoya, and a large sum of 
money is soon to be expended upon it., 

As the exhibition celebrates the founding of 
Nagoya in the year 1610, there will be a con- 
tinuous round of merrymaking. ‘The sacred 
cars containing shrines that have been long 
resting in old temples, since overhead wires of 
a modern city have prevented them from see- 
ing the light of day, will be brought forth and 
drawn through the streets. ‘There are to be 
processions when old costumes, worn in the 
days when Nagoya was young, will be seen. 
In the evenings rival manufacturers of fire- 
works will send off their most beautiful fire 
Each day the entire city will be 
decorated, a blaze of flags by day, and brill- 
iant with lanterns at night. ‘The big exhibition 
buildings will be illuminated with electric 
lights each evening. 


flowers. 


From all parts of Japan pilgrims on their 
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annual journeys, will turn their steps to Nago- itself draw many visitors to Nagoya is the 
ya. Tearned societies of every description cormorant fishery, The methods of obtaining 
will gather to hold discussions, Art treasures — the fish, by allowing the b‘ris to do the catch- 
are to be displayed, and experts in flower — ing, and then taking the fish from them, is one 
arrangement and the tea ceremony will show — of the most picturesque methods of fishing in 
the correct manner for these forms of Japan- Japan, and will form one of the attractions 
ese etiquette, Another attraction that should — in Nagoya during the exhibition months, 
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“ihe ‘liger and the Fox 
(JAPANESE FABLE) 


NE day a lox wandering through the forest, suddenly met with a fierce ‘Tiger.. The 
Fox was frightened out of his wits, and looked about for some avenue of escape, but 
retreat was impossible. 
The ‘Tiger delighted at the prospect of a fine dinner, opened his monstrous 
jaws to devour the victim. 

Che cunning Fox saw at once that his own strength would not avail him in such a tight 
place, but that he would have to make the most of his wits. 

“Tarry a little,” said the Fox, assuming a haughty, authoritative tone, “ You seem to 
imagine that you are the strongest animal in the world. Oh! How little you know! Have 
you never heard that | have been appointed king of all the beasts, and that I have become 
even more powerful than you ? ”’ 

“ What !” exclaimed the Ti iger, “* | have never heard of such a thing. You lie!” 

‘Tf you do not believe me,” retorted the Fox, | “T will prove it. Come follow me, and 
you shall see how all the beasts of the forest fear me.’ 

So the Fox began to strut along with great ai and the Tiger followed close at his 
heels. 

No sooner had the animals in the forest seen the Tiger and the Fox than they fled away 
in fright. 

“Now,” said the Fox in triumph, turning to the ‘Tiger, “ you have seen for yourself 
how I lord it over the other beasts.” 

The Tiger taken back at this demonstration of the supposed power of the Fox, turned 
and left without another word. 

Hence the Japanese expression, “ Tora no i o karu kitsune,” or “The fox borrowing the 
dignity of the tiger.” S. AKIMOTO. 
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Around the Hibachi 


You must know my sister 


Despair 
UNZO did not call on her that evening 
RB as he had promised. He stayed at 
home until noon the next day when 
he went to see her. 

As he was intimate with her family, he 
entered the house without knocking at the 
door, and walked into the parlor, where he 
found Ayako and Haruko alone. He patted 
their heads and asked them if their sister had re- 
covered from her Illness, and if he could see her. 

‘¢ Sister has gone somewhere with mother,”’ 
replied Ayako. 

‘What! She has gone away, do you say?” 
As Bunzo said this he felt his heart beat. 

‘Your sister,” he said again, “ generally 
stays at home and gives you lessons at this 
time of the day, does she not ? ”’ 

«Sister will no longer teach us,’ remarked 
Ayako. 

«* She will not teach us any more,’’ repeated 


Haruko. 
«Is your father at home?” inquired Bunzo. 
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‘* No, he isn’t. 
is very ill. She cried all last night.” 

‘You don’t mean that, do you ?” 

“Yes, so O-Mine said, and I myself saw her 
eyes all red and swollen.” 

Bunzo remained in meditation for awhile, 
then he shuddered as if from cold. 

He took his leave abruptly and returned 
home without the slightest knowledge of how 
he got there. He felt as though he were 
standing on a giddy height, looking down into 
a deep ravine. His head was dizzy and all 
sorts of thoughts began to turn around in it, 
as in a whirlpool, In tke bewilderment of 
his senses, it seemed as though the echoes of a 
distant cannon had been resounding around 
him, and as though he Fad been left alone*in 
an endless forest and had lost his way. He 
was not thirsty, but his throat was unpleasantly 
Bitter 


smiles played around bis mouth, and he could 


dry. He wept, but without tears. 


not help a groan escaping from his lips. 


Again and again he said : 
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“ Umeko will no longer see me.” 

Presently he began to wonder what had 
caused this change, and what were the reasons 
why she would not see him. ‘ Why does 
she not tell me about the trying circumstances 
in which she is placed ? ”’ 

He was lost in such reflections, when a 
voice made itself heard behind him: “ My 
young master!’’ Bunzo turned around in 
surprise and found a servant holding out a 
letter. He took it from his hand. 
from Umeko. Without opening it, he seemed 
to know its purport. . He sat still, his head 
bowed, as though he expected to be shot. 
At length he gathered up courage to open the 
envelope and took out of it a little scrap of 
paper, on which was written as follows : 


It was 


“Please excuse me. All our prospects 
have disappeared like a bubble, and I am 
obliged to go to Tokyo. My heart is full of 
bitterness and rent with pain. 
control over the matter. 


they call destiny. 


Yet [ have no 
This must be what 
I cannot but obey it. The 
event which I long feared would happen has 


really taken place. And so, my dear, pray 
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forgive me, and forget me. Please do not 


worry about me, for I could be of no 
service to you. Never seek to see m2 
again. 
Yours sincerely, 
UMEKOo.” 


When Bunzo had finished reading the letter, 
he fell backward as though pushed from in 
front by some invisible hand. He dropped 
the letter. Presently he picked it up again 
and read it over. 

“'To Tokyo,” he cried faintly, and again 
let the letter fall. Despair, like heavy lead, 
now began to oppress his heart. He quickly 
brought his hands together on his breast and 
straightened his coat. 

« A man who is mortally wounded must 
always be as calm as I am. 

‘Yes!’ he said to himself, ‘she came to 
me like a phantom, and has left me like one 
too. This is only what ought to be. 
well prepared to meet it.” 


I am 


In reality, however, he was not in the least 
prepared to meet it. He had made but a 
feeble effort to deceive himself. 

“Ah! he continued, 
‘it is quite impossible that she 
could ever have loved me. Her 
disposition everything. 
‘T can be of no service,’ it is right- 
And he smiled bitterly. 

‘She was not conscious of her 
own charms, and it is no wonder 
that when trouble came to her, 
she could easily abandon one who 
is but a poor student, as I am.” 

Yet when Bunzo recalled the 
tender words of Umeko, her smiles, 
her beautiful eyes which shone 
with love and happiness when they 
met his, an unbearable agony filled 
his heart. Like a mad man he 
beat his head against the wall, and, 
burying his face in a cushion, 
wept for a while without tears. 

'T. TADOKORO. 
from Japanese of Alusasht-no. 


I see,’ 


explains 


ly said.” 





AROUND 


The Exiled Abbot 

URING the 

reign of the 

seventy- 
seventh Emperor of 
Japan, Goshirakawa, 
—His 
Shunkwan 
High Abbot of the 
famous Buddhist tem- 
The 
position of Lord High 
Abbot of 
temple was a much 
coveted one, for the 
Imperial Court itself leaned towards Buddhism, 
and Hoshoji was the richest and most power- 
ful temple in the land. 

It was here that His Majesty sought peace 
and solace after days filled with perplexing 
worries of affairs of state. The temple build- 
ing was an imposing specimen of architecture, 
and the vast domain surrounding it practically 
constituted a principality. It was a day’s 
journey in any direction through the great 
rice fields and orchards of pears and persim- 
mons. ‘The ground was leased, the temple 
taking a share of the crops in lieu of rent, as 
was the custom of the times, and after sub- 
tracting the choice portions of this vast amount 


Reverence 


was Lord 


ple,—Hoshoji. 


such a 


of produce, the balance was disposed of at a 
good profit in the neighboring market towns 
and ports. 

The reputed wealth of Hoshoji was indeed 
fabulous. ‘The interior of the temple well 
substantiated its claim to great riches, since 
it was the repository of the most exquisite 
specimens of art. The walls and ceilings were 
covered with a bewildering pattern of intri- 
cate arabesques carved out of fine wood, and 
thickly spread with a protective sheath of 
hammered gold. Its silken scrolls bearing 
pictures were priceless art treasures, while the 
benign image of Amida, half hidden in its cur- 
tained tabernacle, gleamed with a jewelled 
splendor that dazzled the eye. 
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HIS WARDERS WERE DEEPLY 


HiBACHI 


POUCHED 


Scores of shaven priests in robes of rich 


brocade offered up in the various 


chapels, and before the great high altar prayers 
were borne heavenward day and night on 


prayers 


clouds of perfumed incense. 

The executive offices, libraries, well stocked 
godowns, cloisters and pagodas, as well as 
the palatial apartments set apart for the Abbot, 
were all regally imposing and artistically per- 
fect. 

In the midst of all this splendor reigned 
Shunkwan, and it can well be imagined that 
the great learning and literary talent of the 
priest found ample scope in such luxurious 
surroundings. His high position gave him a 
titular rank next only to the princes of the 
blood, and he was also honored and _ revered 
as a sage and holy man. The members of 
the Imperial Court heeded his words, and the 
Emperor Goshirakawa himself considered his 
advice second to none but that of his chief 
counsellor, the Taira no Kiyomori. 

Now sometimes ambition soars too high, 
and Shunkwan grew restless in the knowledge 
that the great Taira stood above him in the 
of the Emperor, and planned to 
Some _ historians 


regard 
accomplish ‘his overthrow. 
that Shunkwan_ in_ his 
prompted by nothing but the = spirit of 
loyalty, and that he had good reasons for 
Others again declare 


claim plans was 


doubting Kiyomori. 
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that he wo actuated by his great desire for 
power. Ue this as it may, the fact that the 
Lord Flea Abbot plotteel the overthrow of 
the Tara is undeniable. 

took 


high court robles, the one, Narichika Yasu- 


Shae kwan Into his conhidence two 
yori and the other Yukitsuna by name: and 
this was the Abbot’s undoing. 9 For on the 
very eve of the accomplishment of their 
desigp, = Yursitsuna turned informer. 

Although the Emperor was bitterly grieved, 
thers remained nothing to do but to sentence 
both Shunkwan and Narichika to a life-long 
exile, and they were accordingly banished to 
the island of Kisai. 

A vear later Narichika was pardoned, and 
brought back to the mainland, but for the 
proud priest no pardon was forthcoming. 

Week after week, and month after month, 
felt 


Day after day, and until far into 


he waited for the deliverance that he 
would come. 
the night, he would sit on a rocky promontory 
which jutted out into the sea, and strain his 
yearning eves towards the distant coast of 
his beloved country. 

The island of his exile was a well-nigh de- 
serted one, and but for the changing guards, 
who were forced to maintain complete silence 
before their prisoner, he saw no human face, 
and never heard the sound of a human voice. 

At breck of day he would seek his rocky 
outlook and gaze over the ocean, until the 
gathering darkness blotted it from his sight. 

Gradually a dull apathy began to encom- 
pass his soul, and even his warders were 
deeply touched at the sight of his sorrow. 
He grew weaker and weaker, and yet each 
day he would drag his tottering limbs to the 
coast, and with infinite pain would climb 
among the rocks to begin his melancholy vigil. 
His guards soon saw that life itself could not 
much longer survive such hopeless, deadly 
grief, 

One evening, when the guards went to 
escort him back to the straw-thatched hut 
which served him for a shelter, they found the 
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Abbot standing alert and eayer, peering across 
the empty space of water with an illuminated 
face. 

When he heard the footsteps of his guards, 
he cried out brokenly, pointing over the 
ocean with a trembling finger,— 

“See, see! The land, the land! How fast it 
They are standing on the shore 
Oh how they 
smile with pleasure! And see! my favorite 


approaches. 
and waving me a welcoine! 
cherry tree all abloom! Ah, it has been a 
long time indeed !”’ 

He turned towards the guards, and_ his face 


’ 


was deathly pale. ‘Come!’ they said kind- 


Iv, breaking the rule of silence. ‘ Come! 
It is late, my lord, and you must return to 
your hut.” 

Shunkwan gazed at them for a moment in 
silence, the rapturous expression fading from 
his face, then with one more glance in the 
direction of the invisible mainland he mur- 
mured— Hopeless ! ”’ 

He took one step in the direction of his 
guards, then lurched and would have fallen 
When 


they raised his face, they saw at once that the 


had they not caught him in their arms. 


broken spirit had fled. 
DrELANO EASTLAKE. 


Soul of the Samurai 


Ie lived a frugal life, and never wore 

silk garments when he went to the 

Shogun’s court, but was always 

clad in cotton. Another peculiarity about 

Okubo Hikozaemon was that he never appear- 

ed without a long sword in his belt which 

measured over five feet. And when he walked 

along the corridors of the Shogun’s palace, the 

court dignitaries would often stumble against 

it. ‘This would bring forth a volley of wrath 

from the hot tempered old man who consider- 

ed it an insult to the spirit of the samurai, as 
he called his sword. 

But his eccentricities were often overlooked 

as he had long served the Tokugawa family. 


He was sixty-three years of age when Tyemitsu 


AROUND THE HIBACHI 


succeeded to the Sho- 
gunate, and in his 
youth he had beena 
samurai under lye- 
yasu, the founder of 
the Tokugawa family, 
and had also served 
Hidetada and Iyemi- 
tsu, the sonand grand- 
son of Iyeyasu. At 
one time he had rank- 
ed as a daimyo with 
an income of 23,000 
but 
when his nephew fell 
into disfavor with the 
Shogun, his lands were confiscated, and he 
reduced to the station of a samurai. 
He still remained true and loyal to his master. 

Although his income was barely sufficient to 
support his own family, he kept in his household 
three hundred ronin. Fearless as to what he 
said in the presence of the Shogun, he was 
regarded as a diplomat of the first order, 
and few proved a match for him in this 
regard. 

Even though he was looked upon with the 
greatest reverence due to his age and long 
service, his sword was a trouble to the court 
attendants, who signed a petition to the Sho- 
gun asking him to take some action in the 
matter. 

One day the Shogun summoned Okubo to 
his presence and said : 

‘Your sword appears to be too long and 
heavy for such an old man. You might as 
well shorten it a little.”’ 

Okubo most respectfully acquiesced and 
returned to his home. The courtiers on hear- 
ing this felt very much relieved. But what 
was their astonishment the next day when the 
irrepressible old man came to the palace with 
the end of the scabbard shortened, but the 
bright naked steel of the sword protruding. 
It was dangerous to approach him. 

He had hardly arrived until the great lords 


koku of rice, 


was 
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CUT RIGHT ACROSS A VALUABLE SCREEN 


of Kaga, Satsuma, Awa and Chigen were 
about to retire from the presence of the Sho- 
gun. Okubo, in his endeavor to sit on the 
floor and make the proper obeisance to the 
illustrious personages, cut right across. a 
valuable screen with the lower portion of 
his sword. 

The Prince of Kaga was the first to ad- 
dress him saying :— 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

Okubo replied that he considered it a lack 
of respect to be too near his’ person, and had 
retreated to the rear, and so caused the unfore- 
seen accident. The Prince of Kaga, he said, 
was, unlike himself, a great magnate, and 
possessed a large number of retainers, and he 
would certainly be gracious and have the 
screen repaired at once. He then retired 
from the court and left the Prince of Kaga to 
do his best to mend the cut in the screen. 

This state of affairs continued for sometimes 
until the Shogun once again called him to his 
presence, and said :— 

“It was my intention to have the sword as 
well as the scabbard made shorter, instead of 
which you have only cut the scabbard.” 

Okubo turned toward the Shogun with fear- 
less attitude, and answered :— 

“Even so, if such is the wish of your 


Serene Highness. ‘The sword is the soul of 
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the samurai, and your command to sever my 
sword is equivalent to an order for me to cut 
my own spirit. Moreover, the blade T carry 
isan historical one, bequeathed by my ancest- 
or, Utsunomiya Kintsuna, who rivalled) Masa- 
shige in bravery. Ino the battles in which I 
fought for your grandfather, [yevasu, | wore It, 
and several times [I was able to save his life 
by means of this weapon. [ have rendered 
some humble service to the “Pokugawa family, 
and if your Highness wishes to give me 
recognition, be kind enough to reconsider 
your order with regard to my _— sword. 
[f you still insist, there is no alternative but 
to end my useless life.””. He then prayed to 
the departed spirit of Tyeyasu, and prepared 
to commit harakiri. 

At the mention of the name Lyeyasu, the 
Shogun hesitated, and soothingly remarked :— 

“T was quite unaware that the sword you 
carry had such a glorious history. So forgive 
me. But as for the sword, I should deem it a 
great favor if you would present it to me. I 
am greatly Interested in it, as it once guarded 
the person of my grandfather. 7 wish to have 
it by my side day and night, in order to re- 
And 


sword 1s your spirit, it will prove a treasure 


member your great service. as the 
and a safeguard to the house of “Tokugawa, 
even in the event of your death. In the 
meantime, I will present you with another 
sword, one that was given personally to me by 
my grandfather.” 

So saying, the Shogun handed him a short 
but famous sword. = “Phe diplomacy of Lye- 
mitsu proved a match for that of his retainer. 


Y. Morono. 


The Pond of the Demoness 


AR away from traffic, in the depths of 
the forest, and fifty miles from = the 
town of Gifu, that forms the bound- 

ary of three provinces,—Mino, Omi and 
Totomi, there is to be found a body of water 
known by the name of “The Pond of the 


LDemoness.”’ 
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Peaceful it lies, reflecting in its clear 
depths the verdure of the surrounding trees. 
Yet there 


placid pond which makes the wayfarer hasten 


is a terrible tale related of this 


his steps if he happens to find himself in- its 
vicinity at dusk, 

Overa thousand years ago there dwelt in 
the clan of O-gaki a wealthy farmer named 
Dembei Ishthara. He was possessed of land 
that covered one town and cight) villages. 
One vear a great drought prevailed in this 
district, and for three months not a drop of 
of rain tell. The young rice plants withered, 
and the veyetables were scorched in the 
burning sun. 

The villagers gathered daily around the 
shrine on the top of the mountain, beat their 
drums, and rang their bells, praying for rain. 
But there was not a particle of moisture in the 
air. The water of the river and the wells 


became gradually exhausted, and famine 
stared the whole district in the face. 

In spite of this misfortune, the villagers 
to be a most liberal and 


found Dembei 


sympathetic friend. He freely gave away 
such rice and wheat as he had kept in store. 
But even his wealth was not inexhaustible, 
and ina short time Dembei and his family 
were among the sufferers. 

One day Dembet was walking through his 
devastated farm, his heart) was heavy and his 
head bowed, when he saw upon the ground a 
small serpent of a peculiar shape and color. 

“Hark, serpent! “said the farmer, kneeling 
down.  “ Taisten to my prayer in behalf of my 
fellow countrymen. ‘This drought has now 
brought us to the brink of starvation, and I 
bee you to use your power to rescue us. If 
you answer my suppheation for rain, T shall 
begrudge you nothing on earth that vou desire.” 

The serpent nodded, and wriggled away out 
of sight. No sooner had it disappeared than 
suddenly the sky was overcast, and the rain 
began to fall in torrents. So the inhabitants 
of the district: were not only saved from ruin, 


but enjoyed a good harvest in the fall. 


AROUND 


Now, one night, while Dembei was sleeping, 
the serpent appeared to him ina dream, and 
bade him send one of his daughters to the 
pond, as he wished her for his bride He 
could not do otherwise than comply with the 
wish of the serpent, and gave his promise. 

In the morning Dembei related the matter 
to his daughters. The elder sister positively 
refused, but the younger knew that something 
dreadful would happen should the serpent’s 
will be crossed, and she determined to sacrifice 
herself for the welfare of her family, as well as 
the town. 

She was seen one day working at her loom, 
and then she suddenly disappeared. A 
thorough search was made, but she was no- 
where to be found. Dembei and his kinsmen 
concluded that she had been carried off to 
the pond by the serpent. 

Dembei lamented the fate of his daughter, 
but he was powerless to cause her return 
home. At last he sent a messenger to the 
pond, asking the serpent to allow his daughter 
to visit her home for a few days. The mes- 
senger took a fine toilet set, placed it upon a 
tray and sent it floating on the surface of the 
water. The tray drifted to the centre of the 
pond, and then a wave swallowed it up. 

Not long after this the daughter returned 
to her home to the great delight of her family. 
She was as beautiful as ever, and there was 
nothing about her manner or speech to betray 
any evidence of her weird experience. 

It was on her second visit that the girl felt a 
strong desire to sleep, as it was a warm after- 
noon. Her mother led her into a large room, 
eight mats in width. But before she left 
her, the daughter asked her 
not to open the door, or pry 
into the room. ‘The mother 
wondered at the strange request, 
but promised not to disturb her. 
Then the daughter tightly closed 
the door and laid down to sleep. 

But curiosity got the better of 
the mother, and she could not 
withstand the temptation to look 
inside the room. She crept on 
tiptoe and pushed aside the slid- 

ing door a little, —just enough 
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to be able to peer within. She started 
back in fright. The sight that met her eyes 
was so terrible that she fainted and fell to the 
floor. Instead of her daughter, there was a 
dark, gigantic serpent spread out all over the 
eight mats of the spacious room. 

The noise made by the woman’s fall awaken- 
ed the sleeping serpent. Instantly it assumed 
the form of Dembei’s daughter, and she eame 
forth weeping bitterly, and crying “ Never, 
never can I visit the home of my parents 


again.” 

Long after this event, a hunter ventured to 
go upon the mountain near the pond. On 
his way home he met a beautiful woman. She 
spoke to him and said that she had a request 


to make. 

“To-morrow evening,” said the strange 
woman, “you will observe two serpents 
arise from the pond and ascend towards 
the sky. One will be black, the other white. 
Now, I ask you to shoot the white serpent. 
If you refuse me this favor, both you and your 
family will be poisoned.” 

She had scarcely finished talking when she 
faded into thin air. ‘The hunter felt uneasy, 
but to shoot the white serpent he must. At 
the appointed time he waited his chance. As 
the woman had predicted, the two serpents 
rose out of the water enveloped in a cloud. 

The hunter took aim and let his arrow fly. 
It carried true, and the master-serpent of the 
pond fell wounded to the earth, and crawling 
away was transformed into a rock. This rock 
stands to-day not far from the pond, and is 
known as the Hachijo-Iwa or ‘“ Eight Mats 
Rock.” As for the demoness, she vanished 
quickly, and although Dembei and his wife 
often searched for her, they never saw or heard 
again of their unfortunate daughter. 


S. AKIMOTO. 





THE DEMONESS VANISHED QUICKLY. 
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Vintage and non-Vintage # 
Sweet, Medium, and § 
extra Dry. : 
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The Japan Hodvertiser 


Tokyo 





ADVERTISER BUILDING 


THE LEADING FOREIGN DAILY 
PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 
THE: LARGEST CABLE SERVICE, 
THE BEST JAPANESE SERVICE. 


_ LARGEST CIRCULATION AND CON- 
CEDED TO BE THE BEST ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM. 


———_ 





B. Wilfrid Fleisher, 
Publisher. 
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The Leading | i “4 
Hotel in Japan | qi " = o - > 

The Social Center c: = 

of the Capital =. ce 


Far East. 






Aisaku Hayashi 


| 
S. N. YAMAGUCHI, 
Managing Director. 


President. 
H. S. K. YAMAGUCHI. 
> ea eee et cee Manager. 


Che Grand Dotel 


Dokobama 
The Hotel with an Mnternational Reputation 


The Best Managed Hotel in the 
| 

















Situated on the Bund, the Choicest Location 





Che Cerrace Lounge Commands an unbroken view 
of the Marbor and Bay 


—— 


Superior Cuisine and Service 





Rooms Single or En Suite, with or witbout bath 


— 


Cable Address ‘‘ Grand.”’ b. ©. Manwaring 
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The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
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HEAD OFFICE: No, I Surugacho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo 


THE STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE 1st TERM (/"0™,'st Nov. 1908 
BALANCE SHEET 


Pato Up 


LIABILITIES YEN ASSETS YEN 

Deposits . . . . . . 86,162,862.51 | Loansand Advances . . 72,828,814.46 

Bills payable. . . « «+ 236,946.36 | National and Local Loan 

Due to other Banks. . . 242,094.23 POS « » | «a + % 86073,482-9% 

Sundry Accounts .. . 87.06 | Corporation Loans. . . 141,584.00 

Cantal . « » 20,000,000.00 | Other Shares. . . . . 4,892,906.40 

Net Profits for this term : 75:241.10 | Due from other Banks. . 88,811.93 
Sundry Accounts . . . 72,175.70 


Grounds and Buildings . 3,696,497.43 
Grounds and Buildings for 

the Banking Business . 492,301.37 
Cash and Treasury Bills . —_9,232,658.24 
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PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNTS 
The above distributed as follows : 


YEN YEN 
Net Profits for this term . 875,241.10 ; Reserve Funds . ... 400,000.00 
Dividends. . . i 350,000.00 
Bonus and Allowances ‘ 59,650.00 
Carried forward to the 
next 40mm. « « » « 65,591.10 
BOs ee a ue 875,241.10 | TOR. & «+ e & Ss 875,241.10 
BRANCHES: 


Fukagawa (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, Nagasaki, Naguya, 
Nishi-ku (Osaka,) Osaka, Otaru, Otsu, Wakayama, Yokohama. 
PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR: Mr. Takayasu Mitsui. 
MANAGING DIRECTORS: Mr. S. Hayakawa, Mr. S. Ikeda, & Mr. U. Yoneyama. 
DIRECTORS: Mr. M. Mitsui, Mr. T. Dan, Mr. G. lida & Mr. K. Hayashi. 
AUDITORS: Mr. T. Mitsui, Mr. Y. Asabuki & Mr. T. Ono. 
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The Leading Art Dealers in Japan 
Experienced and Reliable 


Silversmiths 
Expert and Artistic Workmanship Only 


Manufacturers of Carved Wood Furniture 


Seasoned Cherry and Expert Workmanship have placed our product- 
ions in a class by themselves. 






ARTHUR & BOND 


WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA. 


(Opposite GRAND HOTEL.) 
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Sowth Manchuria Railway 
%) 


Shortest & : Quickest Route Between the Far East and 
Europe via Dairenl 


Main Railway Line: -Besides Ordinary Daily Service, Thrice 
Weekly Express Train Service, composed of excellently equipped Sleeping, 
Dining and 1st Class Cars, is operated between Dairen and Changchun in connection 
with the Trans-Siberian Express Trains and with Shanghai Mail Stermers. 

Branch Railway Lines :— 
RYOJUN LINE—For Ryojun (Port Arthur), 134 hours from Dairen. 
YINGKOU LINE—For Yingkou (Newchwang), 40 minutes from Tashihchiao 
Junction. 

FUSHUN LINE—For the Famous Fushun Colliery from Suchiatun Junction. 

ANTUNG-HSIEN LINE—A light railway from Mukden to Antung-Hsien 

connecting with the Korean Railway. 

Dairen-Shanghai Direct Steamer Service—is maintained TWICE- 
WEEKLY by the S.S. “ Kobe Maru” and “Saikio Maru” (each 2,877). 

Tickets Agencies—The Company’s railway and steamer tickets are 
obtainable at all the Agencies of the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CaR & EXPRESS 
Trains Co. and Messrs, THos. Cook & Son. 

Through Passenger Tickets— 

In conjunction with the Japanese Government Railway Bureau, the Imperial 
Railways of North China, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and their own steamers. Through 
Passenger Tickets are issued between the Company’s principal stations and the 
undermentioned points :— 





HSINMINFU, NAGASAKI, HIROSHIMA, TOKYO, 
SHANHAIKUAN, KUMAMOTO, KOBE, YOKOHAMA, 
TIENTSIN, HAKATA, OSAKA, (Hiranuma) 
PEKING, MOJI, KYOTO, 

SHANGHAI, SHIMONOSEKI, NAGOYA, &e. 





YAMATO HOTELS : 


owned and managed by South Manchuria Railway Company at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and Changchun. 


These Hotels are Provided with every convenience, Luxury and comfort. 


Porters meet all steamers and trains. Telegraphic Address: “ YAMATO.’ 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
Head Office: DAIREN. Branch Office: TOKYO. 

Tel. Add: MANTE TSU" Codes: A.B.C. 5th Ed., A I & Lieber’s, 
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COMMENCING WITH THE 
NEXT NUMBER OF 


The Japan - 


»- Magazine 


THE ENGLISH READING SECTION 
WILL BE INCREASED BY 25 PAGES 





The body type uesd in this issue of THE JAPAN MAGAZINE ts the product of 


THE TSUAWI TYPE 
ws? FOUNDRY = 


Manufacturers, Dealers in Job and Body type, Leads, Slugs, Inks & Printers supplies. 


The Bansei Trading Co. 


Importers, Exporters, & Manufacturers, 
Agents. 
ra 
NO. 6, SANCHOME, SANJUKKENBORI, TOKYO. 


Y. Watanabe 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
44 Benten-dori, Sanchome, Yokohama 





Portraits taken in Jatest styles or in 
Japanese Costumes. 


Gold and Silver Lacquered Photos, Films, 
Plates, Printing Paper, and Transparent 
Pictures For Sale. Developing, Printing, 
Coloring and Enlarging promptly executed. 
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Fleet, 90 Vessels ..... 390,000 Tons | 
Unde, ii ent 
Maj Cc over®® 
Afra cs = anes© 
with the Imperial J®P 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 


TOKYO JAPAN 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 


Cable address . . . ‘““MORIOKA” Cable address. . . ““YUSENKAI” 


Branches and Agencies at Principal Ports throughout -the 3World 


—_—— 








REGULAR SAILINGS OF MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


JAPAN, 


Europe, America, Australia, India, Straits, 


Philippines, China, Korea, 
ETC., ETC. 


all 


ROUND THE WORLD AND OTHER TOURS AT REDUCED RATES. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 





















LONDON NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
OSAKA YOKOHAMA KOBE 
Kneeaise4d YOKOSUKA MOJI KURE 
LESS AISI ASSET 
ONE NN 
SAK URSA S SASEHO MAIZURU TAIPEH 
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TABATA & CO. 


Yuraku-cho, Itechome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo’ 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Kinds of Machinery, Machine Tools, Rail- 
way and Shipbuilding Materials, War Materials | 

Iron and Steel Construction Materials, Metals, 
g BROS Tool Steel, Mining, Oil-well and Brewery 
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Supplies. 





CONTRACTORS TO THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIALITIES: 


Complete Installation of Heating, Ventilating, Ice 
Making and Refrigerating Plants, Electric 
light and Power Plants, Gas Plants, 
Bluchert’s Aerial Wire Ropeways. 
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’ In the foreground on the left is Baron SAITO, on his left Aamurai 
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Rear Admiral SEBREE, Rear Admiral HUBBARD and Ambassador THOMAS, J. O'BRIEN. 
Recent ceremony at the Navy Department when the Loving Cup subscribed by the 


iwuy and on the right is 


officers and men of the U. S. A. Atlantic Battleship Fleet was formally presented to the 
representatives of the Japanese Navy. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 


YEN, 
APE AlACPALD UP): cpt veatonrnteunwenaiatesensenrueshusuaeeeusads 24,000,000 


REGIE VID PUNY cre cinden decd tevsenavadintdaweeeiis avon edtiaaseuts 15,900,000 


PRESIDENT 
BAkON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI. 


DIRECTORS 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. 


RIEMON KIMURA, Eso. ROKURO HARA, Esa. 

IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esy. Viscount YATARO MISHIMA. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Eso. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Eso. 
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GENERAL MANAGER 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 
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HEAD OFFICE--YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
TOKYO. OSAKA. KOBE. 
NAGASAKI. LONDON. LYONS. 
NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. HONOLULU. 
BOMBAY. HONGKONG. SHANGHAI. 
HANKOW. TIENTSIN. ) PEKING. 
NEWCHWANG. RYOJUN (PORT ARTHUR.) DAIREN (DALNY.) 
LIAOYANG. FENGTIEN (MUKDEN. ) TIEHLING. 

ANTUNG-HSIEN. CHANGCHUN. 


~ Correspondents at all the chief commercial cities in the world. 


LONDON BANKERS: 
Parr’s Bank Ltd. 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd. 
London Joint Stoek Bank Ltd. 


SR 


Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits on terms to be 
ascertained on application. 


Every description of Banking business transacted. 

For particulars, apply to the Manager. 

Certified cheques on this Bank will be taken by the Custom House as cash 
in payment of duty. 


T. KAWASHIMA, Manager. 
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Goshikaisha 


GOLDSMITH, SILVERSMITH 8 JEWELER 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863 


FOUR FACTORIES IN TOKYO 


The leading Gold and Silver Jewelry* 
Manvfacturer 


—-—s ——— 


Skillful and Artistic Workmanship a 
Specialty at Moderate Prices 


oe 


No. J] Nakabashi Hirokoji, Kyobashi-ku, 
TOKYO, JAPAN. 





Kawai Sahei & Co. 
= 


There is only one firm in the Far 
Fast which devotes itself exclusively 


to the STEEL business and thatis... 


| 
| ... Kawai Sahei & Co. 


Shichome, Honkokucho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 


ng SPECIALITY IN STEEL. ‘TEL. Honxyoxu Nos. 1376 & 1317. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


TO 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 


Subscription Yen 4.50 per year payable in advance fcr Japan, 
Korea and Formosa. Foreign countries 1.50 yen extra to cover 
‘additional postage. 

Fifty cents (U. S. currency) or 2 shillings (English) will be taken 


as equivalent for one yen. 





P. O. Money Orders or if more convenient checks on any 
large city will be accepted. 


Fill in the Following Blank. 


TO THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISER BUILDING, 


18 YAMASHITA*CHO, KYOBASHI-KU, TOKYO. 


Bonelosed find oe ee for... months subscription to 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE commencing with 


Name... 


Af dilress a 





ADDRESS: 


The Japan Magazine Company, 


ADVERTISER BUILDING, 18 YAMASHITA-CHO, KYOBASHI-KU, TOKYO 
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The First Cherry Poem 


flana- SUE asht 

Sakura no mede 
Koto medeba 

Hayaku wa mederu 


Waga medsuru koro, 


I love the Cherry, queen of flowers, 
Yet love I thee, sweet maiden, more; 
Thou art my light of lonely hours : 
Oh would that we had met before! 


This poem is the earliest known Cherry 
Poem in the Japanese language and is by the 
Emperor Ingio, nineteenth in the Imperial 
line, dedicated to his favourite princess, the 
Lady Sotori. The love of the Emperor for 
this beautiful lady was reciprocated, for the 
following poem was her response to his: 


Haga sekv 
Ga kubeki 
Yor mart 
Sasagani no Rumone 


Okenat Ranete shitru shime. 


On my sleeve a spider crawls, 
T give him welcome, love, for thee, 
fle says: To-night come thou to me, 
HW tthout whom every sweetness palls.” 


The poem is reminiscent of the old supersti- 
tion that a spider attaching itself to one’s 
garment is an omen of good to lovers, insuring 
the presence of the loved one. But the love 
of the Imperial pair did not run smoothly, for 
the reigning Empress, to whom the Princess 
Sot6ri was younger sister, was so violently 
jealous that the Emperor was obliged to see 
his lady love secretly. 

The shrine of T’amatsushima in the Province 
of Kii is dedicated to the Princess Sotdri, 
who represents to the Japanese mind all that 
is divine in beauty, poetry, and the fair cherry 
blossom. 
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Makers of Modern Japan 


As Seen by the Late Shuntei Toyabe 
By 
WALTER DENNING 
CHAPTER. I, 


NE of the has given us are true to life. Certain ugly 
principal features are not concealed. He painted things 
objects of as they were. He was a man of very limited 

this periodical means, but he was content to live simply. 
beingtogive pub- The “plain living and high thinking” that 
‘icity to Japanese Wordsworth so much valued had its charms 
thought and tore- for him. What Hammerton calls the great 
produce in Eng- — problem of life, the reconciliation of poverty 
/ lish as far as this and the soul, seems to have been no problem 
can be. done a_ at all to Mr. Toyabe, any more than it is to 
number of well hundreds of other noble workers in the field of 
written Japanese literature in this country. If Mr. ‘Toyabe 





SHUNTEI TUYABE. essays, | have sel- wrote for the sake of fame, he received his re- 
ected from the ward. His extensive knowledge of Chinese, 
pages of the Zazyd, as appropriate for repro- his mastery of a style which combines con- 
duction in an epitomized form, certain arti- ciseness with expressiveness, accuracy with 
cles written by the late Mr. Shuntei Toyabe, grace, and which charms the reader by the 
who was editor of that deservedly popular ingenious way in which old idioms and classi- 
monthly from 1897 to 1899 and again from cal allusions are made to express modern 
1902 to the time of his death in December, thought, place him in the front rank of the 
1908 polished writers of the Meiji era. Character 
The history of modern Japan is largely sketches have become common in a number of 
hound up with the doings and the views of her magazines, but in this class of writing at the 
leading men. He who can correctly analyse time of his death, at the age of forty-four, 
the minds of Japan’s leading men knows the Mr. Toyabe was facile princeps. 
secret of the progress she has made and is still Before placing before readers of this maga- 
making. The portraits which Mr. Toyabe zine the ideas entertzined by one of Japan's 
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modern thinkers, I will quote from the pages 
of the Zazvo some of the comments which Mr. 
Toyabe’s sudden death called forth from men 
who knew his value. 

Mr. Saburo Shimada says: It was in the 
summer of 1893, when I went to the Prefec- 
ture of Iwate to deliver a political speech 
on behalf of the Shimpo-to, that I first heard 
of Mr. Toyabe. While there somebody said 
to me one day: ‘Do you know we have in 
this Prefecture a young man who is quite a 
genius. He is a first-class writer, and it does 
seem a pity that he should be buried in this 
remote country place. Can’t you find some- 
thing for him to do in Tokyo?” I at once 
agreed to take Mr. Toyabe to Tokyo, for it 
was to him my Iwate friend referred. 

Shortly after this it was arranged that Mr. 
‘Toyabe should join the staff of the Mainichi 
Shimbun, and to him I entrusted the task of 
writing editorials when I was too busy to do 
newspaper work. Mr. Toyabe was a 
man of striking personality 
and retiring in disposition, he took a very 


Though quiet 


keen interest in politics. But he was averse 
to joining either of the political parties, con- 
sidering that he was not cut out for playing the 
role of an ardent partisan. Where he was most 
at home was in penning character sketches or 
in criticising government policies and action. 
His writing was characterized by great so- 
briety, fairness and readiness to appreciate the 
merits of opponents, while holding up their 
weaknesses to the public gaze in an unsparing 
manner. His Za7yo articles bore the marks of 
having been composed with the greatest care 
sentence by sentence, and word by word. 
Neither flippancy nor superficiality characteriz- 
ed any thing he wrote. Then his great im- 
partiality eminently qualified him to play the 
part of a critic of the actions and the public 
utterances of the leading men of the present 
ave. The very qualities which made him so 
successful as a writer, the open-mindedness, 
the sympathy with others, the comprehensive- 
ners of view, the outspokenness, the independ- 


Google 


ence of spirit, would have been greatly sup- 
pressed, if not entirely lost, had he become a 
party politician. The personality of the 
writer shines through those charming character 
sketches which Mr. Toyabe left behind him. 
The literary world can ill spare such a writer. 
During the fifteen years that I knew him and 
perused his writings, great and many were the 
benefits I derived from him. His early death 
can only be regarded as a national loss. 

Viscount Kiyoura writes: Mr. Toyabe was 
a most clear-headed and well informed writer 
on politics. His close study of the course of 
events in the political world, his thorough 
knowledge of its many complications and _ his 
connection with numbers of the leading states- 
men, combined with literary qualifications of 
a rare order, enabled him to draw life-like pic- 
tures of passing events and of the men who 
figured in them. In vividness of description 
he has not been appoached by any other 
writer. There isan old saying to the effect 
that a man can be known by what he writes. 
Bun wo mite, sono hito wo shiru wo u. 
Mr. Toyabe’s literary productions revealed 
the fact that he was no ordinary man. He 
had little in common with the numerous 
scribblers who work for daily papers and 
magazines. His standard was always high 
and it was strenuously maintained. The 
charm of his style consists in the easy, grace- 
ful manner in which sentence follows sentence. 
There is no striving for effect, no attempt to 
produce a powerful impression on the mind 
of readers by the piling on of adjectives. 
Simplicity and directness are the leading 
characteristics of his style. His monthly 
character sketches revealed unique talent forthis 
kind of writing. Whoever might be the subject 
of his analysis, he never confined himself to the 
bare details of the man’s life, but ransacked the 
political world and drew largely on history for 
material wherewith to create a background 
or to give colouring to his picture. 

Viscount Kaneko speaks of the late Mr. 
Toyabe somewhat as follows: We human be- 
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MR. TOYABE IN 


ings are to a very large extent influenced by 
our feeling in all things. We are the slaves 
of prejudice in one direction or the other. So 
it happens with the majority of men that when 
they take up their pens to write, people they 
like are over-praised and people they dislike 
over-censured. Biographical sketches long 
and short the world over furnish abundant 
evidence of the one-sidedness of the minds 
of the majority of biographers. When I 
set out to read the late Mr. Toyabe’s 
character sketches, I expected to find them full 
of undue adulation or undue depreciation, 
since this is the fault of most of the writing 
that fills the pages of our magazines and the 
columns of our newspapers to-day. But I 
soon found that I had mistaken my man. No 
trace of personal likes or dislikes is to be 
found in his monthly sketches. I felt then, 
and I feel still, that for calmness of reasoning, 
and a certain loftiness in the method of hand- 
ling subjects, these reviews of men and things 
are not to be matched in this country. 

When Mr. Toyabe reviewed the career of 
Prince Ito | was so struck with the correctness 
of his analysis of his character that I took the 
article to the Prince and asked him to read it. 
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HIS STUDY. 


He was perfectly astonished at the knowledge 
which it displayed and exclaimed: ‘“ This 
was written by a man who knows me. I had 
no idea that such a critic as this existed any- 
where. I certainly should like to meet him.” 
Though Mr. Toyabe was a stranger to me at the 
time, I managed to arrange for his having an 
interview with the Prince, at which I myself 
was present. He bore himself with dignity 
and modesty combined. There was not the 
faintest sign of vanity either in his words or 
his demeanour during the interview or after- 
wards. Asmall-minded man would certainly 
have made the honour shown to him a 
means of self-advertisement. The quiet way 
in which Mr. Toyabe took it all showed 
the loftiness of his mind. My acquaint- 
ance with Mr. ‘Toyabe was not sufficient- 
ly close to qualify me to discuss his 
life and character. I knew him princi- 
pally as a writer of rare talent and diverse 
gifts who towered high above the heads of 
most of his contemporaries. The penetration 
of his mind was something extraordinary, as is 
shown by the fact that, whereas the best charac- 
ter sketches which are published in Europe 
and America are almost invariably penned by 
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intimate friends of the persons who form the 
subjects of analysis, Mr. ‘Toyabe drew life-like 
portraits of men whom he had never met by a 
skilful use of such information concerning 
these men as was accessible to the general 
public. * 

Dr. Sanae Takada, among other remarks on 
Mr. Toyabe, has the following: It was by the 
most assiduous study that Mr. ‘Toyabe placed 
himself in possession of the intimate knowledge 
displayed in every one of his later sketches. 
The information that he possessed enabled him 
to write biographies which deserve to occupy 
high rank in the permanent literature of this 
country. Among Mr. ‘Toyabe’s literary pre- 
decessors there were writers whose character 
sketches _ satisfied 


scholarship, but perhaps hardly a single one 


the canons of Chinese 


which was without grave defects when judged 
To the late Mr. ‘Toyabe 
alone belongs the honour of raising this class 


by Western standards. 


of writings to the high Occidental level. 

Here are a few odster dicta taken from the 
reminiscences furnished to the Zazyd by Mr. 
Kazua Suehiro, an intimate friend of Mr. 
Toyabe :—Life is one continual conflict with 
adverse forces. ‘The struggle for existence is 
so keen that friendship is hard to maintain. 
Numerous are the cases of conflict between 
fathers and sons, husbands and wives, elder 
brothers and younger brothers. ‘To avoid the 
conflict and settle down in peace and quiet- 
ness is quite impossible. ‘That young men 
should resort to suicide as a means of getting 
rid of intolerable burdens is not surprising. 
This is no world for the weak. 

Men’s natures are shown by their tastes. 
‘There is no pleasure in life apart from. tastes, 
and nothing that is done can be done well 
Re- 


specting forms of government, it has become 


without a certain fondness for the work. 


the fashion in modern times to speak of repre- 
sentative government as the highest form. 
But is it not true that in feudal times to the 
most astute statesmen of those days the feudal 
form of government appeared to be unsurpass:- 
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able? Representative government is now in 
the crucible ; how it will come out is as yet 
undetermined. Is it not true that to be 
governed by the many is too often to be 
governed by the foolish? He who admires 
the heroes portrayed by Carlyle, the men of 
talent exalted to such a high pedestal by 
Jemerson, or the superman enthroned in state by 
Nietsche, cannot but feel that the highest kind 
of government must always be government bv 
the wise ; and wisdom has always been limited 
to the few. In China Chow Kung was an 
ideal ruler, and he established an ideal govern- 
ment such as has never been surpassed or even 
reached anywhere. Good government de- 
pends not on the connsel of the many. 

The four men that the world has produced 
whom I most admire are Chow Kung, Shakes- 
Duke Chow I 


Shakespeare's 


peare, Emerson and Carlyle. 
can not pretend to fathom. 
knowledge of men showed superhuman talent. 
“ Know thyself and thou shalt know others ” 
is an ancient adage that contains some truth, 
Self- 
knowledge implies correct self-appraisement, 
and this we find to be almost unattainable. 

In most of the numerous occurrences that 
go to make up daily life, men are guided by 
The 
proportion in which feeling prevails above 
rational considerations is quite eighty or 


but it is extremely difficult to carry out. 


their feelings rather than by reason. 


ninety per cent. 

Not long before his death Mr. Toyabe 
wrote an article entitled: “The Classifica- 
tion of Politicians” from which 1 will now 
make a few extracts. 

(1) Court Politicians.—Though in Japan 
no minister of state or other official has in 
recent years occupied such a position in the 
court as 1s accorded to head officials in China 
and Korea, yet Prince Ito has for some time 
been with the 
Sovereign and has been so frequently consulted 


past in such close touch 


by His Majesty on important occasions that it 
Is no exaggeration to pronounce him to be 


a 
Court politician. Others who have plaved 


MODERN 


this role, or are still playing it, are Count 
Hiikata, Mr. S. 
Miyoyt Ito. 


Watanabe and Viscount 


(2) Poltticians who keep behind the Scenes, 
(Auromaku seytka).—The Elder Statesmen all 
belong to this class. Among them by far the 
most remarkable is Prince Yamagata. As a 
statesman he has made a name for himself 
wholly and = solely by working 7¢# camera. 
Speaking generally, as an administrator of 
government he failed. But there is no man 
in this country who has accomplished more 
than Prince Yamagata since he began to work 
behind the scenes. In every country there 
are politicians of this class—men to whose 
influence, guidance and organization, ministers 
of state, premiers, and even governments owe 
much of their success ; but among the world’s 
wire-pullers it would be hard to match Prince 
Yamagata anywhere. He is a special re- 
presentative product of the Japanese political 
world. 

(3) Seasational Politictans.—They are very 


numerous in every part of the world. ‘Their 
success depends on the amount of excitement 
they cause. They startle the world and keep 
it in a state of commotion either by their 
The Kaiser is an 


Disraeli resorted to it fre- 


words or their actions. 
adept at this art. 
quently. Parnell owed much of his success to 
sensationalism. Roosevelt for a series of years 
attracted the attention of the world to himself 
by appealing powerfully to the emotions of 
the American people. Clemenceau did the 
same in France. But there are many kinds 
A wide gulf separates the 
that of 


In Japan the late Count Goto was 


of sensationalists. 
sensationalism of Roosevelt from 
Mr. Hearst. 
a sensationalist of the superior kind. But 
Mr. Kentaro Oi has ruined his reputation as a 
politician by the kind of sensationalism to 
which he has resorted. Mr. Hironaka Kono 
for many years set himself the task of fanning 
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the flame of passion in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen by the courses he advocated. 
Sensationalism is on the in this 
country. Our newspapers are getting to be 
more and more sensational. 


increase 


(4) Destructionists.—These are men who 
spend most of their lives in endeavoring to 
pull down what others have erected. They 
are dissatisfied with things in general. Happily 
for this country, few men of any influence, are 
destructionists. Perhaps Mr. Mitsuru ‘T6yama 
may be so designated, but he is too old to do 
much harm. 

(5) Reformers. — These are 
advocates of change and to them progress 


politicians 
always means change. The changes they 
advocate are not all changes for the better by 
any means, nevertheless they seem to derive 
supreme satisfaction when an alteration of any 
kind takes place. Among men of this kind 
Baron Shimpei Goto is the most conspicuous 
to-day. How far the reforms he advocates 
are advisable is a question we can not discuss 
here. Reformers are of course greatly needed 
in Japan to-day. But they must be far- 
seeing and large-minded. Petty reforms and 
piecemeal tinkerings are to be deprecated. 
Our reformers should work for big ends and 
make up their minds to stem the tide of 
opposition that their efforts are bound to 
encounter. 

(6) Zrimmers.— Under constitutional govern- 
ment this class of politicians is always a large 
one. These men are adepts at cajolery. 
They know how to tickle the public ear. 
They flatter the vanity and pander to the 
tastes of the people whose support they need. 
They are as a rule entirely without fixed 
principles. ‘They are weather vanes that move 
with the wind. Their habit is to act according 
to the exigency of the time. — Instead of leading 
the age, they follow it. [If there is corruption, 


they make use of it for their own purposes. 


(7 he continued.) 
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Blows the cherry wild and fair! 


AMotobri. 


Translated by Lnazo Nitobeé. 
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TEA JAR BY NINSEI. 


HE origin, or rather invention of 
ceramic art in Japan can be traced 
back to the prehistoric period, if we 

are to believe in our time honored traditions, 
but the first historical reference to pottery is 
the command of Susanono Mikoto, given to the 
natives of Idsumi to brew eight jars of saké. 
It is said that pottery was made from these 
early days in a village of Idsumi which has 
been called Suyenomura, meaning the village 
of potters. Another important pottery factory 
is said to have existed in a village of Omi 
during the period from 660 to 581 B.C., 
where some vessels of pottery were made for 
religious services. 

Pottery was made good use of in the reign 
of the Emperor Suijin, 29 B.C., for by his 
Imperial orders figures of human beings made 
of burnt clay were buried with the body of 
his wife Hihasuhime in place of her attendants, 
as had been the custom until that time, on 
the death of any member of the Imperial 
Household. 

All the wares made during those early days 
are very crude and coarse, being nothing more 
than mere unglazed and burnt clay. ‘The 
introduction of the potters’ wheels attributed 
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Japanese Ceramics 
By 


HIROMICHI SHUGIO 


In this article Mr Hiromichi Shugio gives a brief historical 
sketch of Japanese Ceramics in general, the subject to be con- 
cluded in the next issue. The porcelains, Imari, Satsuma, and 
Kutani will each form the subject of succeeding articles in the 
order named, as will also the potteries; Kushiu, which includes 
‘lakatori, Agano, Hizo, Yakiro, Satsuma, Karatsu, etc ; Chu- 
gaku, including Hagi, Nagato, Imbeii etc; and Kyoto, in all 
the varieties. 


to Giyoki, a priest of Idsumi in 724 A.D., 
may be considered the real dawn of ceramic 
art in Japan. 

The first glazed pottery was made during 
the reign of Emperor Nara (806-9 A.D.) but 
no artistic glazed pottery was made until 
1223 when Kato Shiroyemon, generally called 
“Toshiro,” who studied the ceramic art in 
China, turned out his artistic wares at Seto in 
the Province of Owari. On his return from 
China he experimented in various places in 
the neighborhood of Kyoto, and also in the 
Province of Owari, but finding Seto more 
suitable for his purposes, he settled there and 
opened a kiln. From this time Seto 
became a centre for ceramic art, and to all 
ceramic productions in Japan the general term 
‘* Setomono”’ (things of Seto) was applied, a 
usage somewhat similar to that of the word 
in England. 


’ 


“ china-ware ' 

Porcelain was first made in Japan by Goro- 
dayu Shonsui, a native of Ise, who also studied 
the secret of porcelain making in China and 
returned to Japan in 1513, having attained his 
object after five years of study. Itis gen:ral- 
ly supposed that on his return he settled in 
Hizen, but this cannot be verified, as no 
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record of his connection with any of the 
pottery kilns in existence at that time in that 
province can be found, nor is there any 


record, either official or private, of his having J 


been in Arita. I am incl ned to believe that 
he settled at Kyoto, the centre of our art 
world at that time, or in Seto, already made 
famous for its pottery by ‘Toshiro. In his 
productions, all of which were of the blue 
under the glaze variety, Chinese materials 
were used which he had brought back with 
him from Kingtsu-Ching 

The next great step to progress was made 
after the triumphant return of the Korean 
expedition in 1598 when many. skillful 
Korean potters were brought over to Japan, 
and the kilns of Hizen, Higo, Chikuzen, 
Satsuma, and Nagato were either established 
or improved upon by them. 

Risampei, one of the many Korean potters 
brought over by General Prince Nabeshima, 
opened a kiln at the foot of Kanatate Moun- 
tain, a few miles north of the capital town of 
Saga. This kiln was abandoned, as the clay 
proved unsuitable, and it was removed to 
Fujinokochi, and afterward to Arita, as super- 
ior materials were discovered in [dsumiyama 
of Arita district. 

The first artist who decorated porcelain 
with enamelled paintings over the glaze was 
Sakaida Kakiyemon of Nangawara near Arita. 
He acquired the secret of enamel painting 
from ‘Tokuzayemon of Imari, who had obtain- 
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ed it from the captain of a Chinese merchant 
ship in Nagasaki in 1640. In 1646 he went 
to Nagasaki, where he sold some of his porce- 
lains toa Chinese trader, and also to Ichibei, 
a buyer for the Prince of Kaga. His wares 
were afterwards bought by Dutch and Chinese 
traders at Nagasaki for export. Kakiyemon 
has, therefore, the honor of being not only the 
first decorator of Japanese porcelain, but also 
the first to sell Japanese porcelain to foreigners. 
He was also honored by Prince Nabeshima 
who appointed him as his special porcelain 
maker, and thereafter his fame — spread 
throughout Japan. He was assisted in his 
work by Gosu Gombei, another noted potter 
of that period. 

Ninsei, the great Kyoto potter, assisted by 
the generosity of Wankiu, a rich merchant of 
Osaka, succeeded during the Meireki period 
(1655-57) in similar work, and produced 
those beautiful pieces which are now so much 
sought after and valued as Ninsei ware. 

Another important step in the progress of 
the art was the discoverv of the use of saggars 
in baking porcelains by ‘Tsuji Kizayemon_ of 
Arita, a noted potter of that district during 
The dis- 


covery was made through a fortunate accident 


the Kwambun period (1661-72). 


which is thus described ¢ 
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On a certain occasion he opened his kiln 
after baking, and found that one piece had 
fallen inside a larger one placed on a lower 
stand in the oven, and on breaking the large 
piece he discovered to his great surprise and 
satisfaction that the small piece was in a more 
perfect state of finish than any of the others. 
This at once suggested to him the advantage 
of using the saggars in baking superior pieces, 
and the porcelains baked by this method are 
called “ Gokushinyaki,”” His wares baked in 
this manner attracted great attention, and he 
was appointed as one of the honored potters 
to the Imperial court at Kyoto, through: the 
good offices of Prince Date of Sendai, 

Of other improvements in our ceramic art 
jt is necessary to mention the models in 
making pottery which were first introduced by 
the celebrated potter Mokubei of Kyoto about 
a hundred years ago, and to the egg-shell 
porcelains first made in Arita by Hisadomi 
Yojibei, better known by the name of Zoshun- 
tei Sampo, 

Hirado and Nabeshima wares deserve the 
admiration of all lovers of ceramic art. The 
old Hirado porcelains are masterpieces, 
always correct in form, whether a flower vase, 
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a water jar, a tea pot, or a saké bottle, and its 
paste is more carefully manipulated and finer 
in texture than in any other Japanese por- 
celains with the exception of Nabeshima ware, 


The Hirado blue is softer and more refined 
in its tone than that of the Chinese or Nabe- 
shima; its glaze is uniform, lustrous, and 
Lord Matsura, Prince of 
Hirado, gave an additional impulse to the 


perfectly white. 


Hirado porcelain productions during the 
Horeki period (1751-62) by having the kilns 
rebuilt and by the careful selection of only the 
best artisans, The entire output during this 
period was reserved for the exclusive use of 
the Prince. | | 

The best specimens of Hirado ware are 
those produced from the Horeki period down 
to the middle of the last century. 

The Nabeshima ware, or Okawachi yaki, is 
the name given to the porcelain made in the 
private kiln established by Lord Nabeshima, 
Prince of Hizen in 1716 at Okawachi. This 
ware was made of the same clay as that of 
Imari, the name by which Arita ware is known, 
—but greater care was taken in its manipula- 
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tion, and it is much finer and softer in its 
quality. Nabeshima ware is undoubtedly the 
best enamelled porcelain ever produced in 
Japan, and its celadon compares favorably 
with that of the Chinese. The paste of Nabe- 
shima ware is slightly harder than that of 
Hirado, and its glaze is slightly more bluish. 
The distinguishing feature of its enamelled 
ware is its peculiar red coloring, which is more 
of an orange-red, while its decorations are 
generally very simple and refined The comh 
mark under the edge of saucers, plates, and 
bowls is the mark used by this kiln, and it is 
known as the “ kushide.”” 
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The 
which is often called 


Imari ware 
Hizen or Arita ware is 
better known abroad 
than any other Japan- 
ese porcelain, as it was 
exported to Europe 
by the Dutch traders 
as early as 1690, where it was highly 
appreciated and known as “Old Japan.” 
It is in fact the first porcelain produced in 
Japan, and is the source from which all 
other Japanese porcelains originated. 
Kutani or Kaga ware is either the 
porcelain or semi-porcelain produced at 
the Kutani kilns in the provinee of Kaga- 
The first kiln is said to have been established 
during the Kwanyei period (1624-42) by 
Tamura Gonzayemon under instructions from 
Lord Mayeda, the chief of the castle of Dai- 
shoji in Kaga. The porcelain made after 
the Imari method was first introduced here 
by Goto Saijiro, the mest famous of all Kutami 
potters, upon his return from Hizen about 
1659, where he had been sent by Lord Mayeda 
to learn this secret process of porcelain making 
and enamel painting. About this time the 
celebrated painter, Kusumi Morikage, came to 
Kutani, and the pieces decorated by him 
are greatly prized for the beauty of theis 
painting amd coloring. 
Kutami ware decorated in the character 
istic red and gold is comparatively modern, 
first specimens of this style having been 
made in 1814 by Hachiro- 
yemon, a potter who worked’ 
at the new factory in Yama- 
shiromura, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Kutani-. 
The Kutam porcelain is 
coarser than that of Imari 


heavy in appearance. 
Satsuma ware is perhaps better known 
in Europe and America than any other 


Japanese faience. “The Satstuna ware most 
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DECORATED EGG SHELL SATSUMA, 
generally known is 2 
fine crackled, 
creamy faience, deco- 
rated elaborately in 
gold and rich enamel 
colors ; though there 
are many other varie- 
ties. 

The — earliest 
amples of Satsuma 
ware are those of the 
fifteenth century, and 
are of a very coarse 
clay of an indifferent 


rich 


ex- 


glaze, without any 
particular artistic TRAY 
merit. The famous 


shell glaze Satsuma so much admired by 
foreign collectors was first made at the kiln in 
Nayeshirogawa when Bokukoyo, a Korean 
potter, discovered the fine white clay so well 
adapted for this purpose. The Nishikide style 
of decoration was introduced during the Kan- 
sei period (1789-1800) under the patronage of 
Prince Shimadzu Narinobu, the Lord of the 
three attained =a 
reputation as being superior to any of the 
decorated faience made up to that time in 


provinces, and great 


Japan. 
The decorated Satsuma is distinguished by 
its delicate outline, its rich dull red, green 
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and blue enamels, with their gold tracings. 
The best specimens of decorated Satsuma are 
those made between 1789 and 1850, and the 
term “old Satsuma,” when applied to decora- 
ted Satsuma, must be understaod to refer ta 
those produced during that period. 

Sunkoroku Satsuma isa variety made after 
the style of a foreign ware having that name, 
and it differs fram the well knawn Satsuma, as 
it is usually made of hard gray glaze, and 
covered with archaic designs painted in black 
or brawn under the glaze. Mishima Satsuma 
is another variety which is decorated with 
very minute Japanese calendar designs, and 
occasionally other decorations. Seto Kusuri 
Satsuma is the ware 
having the seto glaze, 
and is usually made 
from a hard, reddish 
Ame- 


gray clay. 


kusuri Satsuma is a 
variety having an am- 
ber calored glaze, and 
is aften found with 
incised decorations. 
Bekkode Satsuma is 
usually of a tortoise- 
shell-like glaze, while 
the most famous vari- 
ety is the Torafu,or the 
tiger-like glaze. ‘The 
inlaid Satsuma is 
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another variety, generally made from a grayish 
white clay and decorated with some design 
inJaid under the glaze in white or gray clay, 

Besides the above varieties, there are the 
shark-skin glaze, the blue and white, the 
mirror black, and the purple Satsuma. —Satsu- 
ma paste is much harder and also finer in its 
texture than that of the Kyoto ware ; the glaze 
is also softer, and the crackles much smaller 
than that of Kyoto ware or any other Japanese 
faience. 

Kyoto for many centuries was the art centre 
of Japan, and has_ been 
celebrated for its art pro- 
ducts. Among the famous 
potters of Kyoto may be 
mentioned Shoi, Manye- 
mon. Genjiro, Sohaku, 
Moyemon, Shimbei, Kichi- 
bei, Domi, Koson, Chau- 
suya, Chasomeya, Ninsel, 
Ameya, Koyetsu, Kensan, 
Yeisen, Mokubei, Shuhei, 
Rokubei, Yeisaku, Dohachi 
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Kitei, Yozo, Hozan, Kinkozan, Taizan, 
‘Tanzan, ‘Torasuke, ail of whom are distin- 
guished, and before ali Ninsei deserves special 
mention. 

Ninsei, whose full name was Nonomura 
Seiyemon, was a native of Tamba and was 
educated by his uncle at Odo in Tosa, where 
he studied ceramics .under Butsuami, the 
famous Korean potter, who founded the Odo 
kiln. He came to Kyoto in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century and continued 
his studies under Genjiro. He built a kiln 
first at Sannenzaka in Kiyomidsu, where his 
earlier pieces were produced with the clay 
taken from Mizoro. ‘These pieces are there- 
fore sometimes called Mizoro ware. ‘The 
pieces he made with the clay from Omuro 
hill, which is also called Ouchiyama, are 
known as the Omuro ware, and they have 
usually the stamp Ninsei engraved within a 
border which stands for the character Uchi, 
and which is vulgarly called Makujurushi, as 
it resembles a Japanese tent or maku. He is 
said to have worked at the kilns of Iwakura, 
Seikanji, Otowa, Narutaki, Awataguchi, 
Komatsudani and ‘lakagamine, in all of these 
places imparting the secrets of his art to his 
fellow potters. 

Of this potter it may be justly said that he 
was the exponent of the most aesthetic taste of 
ceramics in Japan, and his works are far 
superior to those of any other decorated 
faience, either before or since his time. No 
ceramic artist had so many imitators as 
Ninsei, but the real Ninsei ware can be dis- 
tinguished by the stamp, the peculiar crackle, 
and the technical skill displayed. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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Hina Matsuri or 


Feast of Dolls 


N addition to the dozen 
days which in the course 
of the year are observed 

in this country as national 
holidays, many are set apart 
for special domestic festivals 
that are more truly popular and 
much more faithfully observed 
by all classes of the people. 
Among these is one of unfail- 
r ing interest associated with 

a children celebrated each year 
—=-~ on the third of March, and 
known as the Girls’ Festival 
or Jomi no Sekku. It is also spoken of 
as the Hina Matsuri or Feast of Dolls,—a 
season when the little girls’ faithfulness to 
their wooden headed companions is much in 





evidence. 

Wealthy homes are the scenes of much 
gaiety on these celebrations, and a large col- 
lection of dolls, sometimes of great value, will 
be seen displayed to the best advantage on the 
hina dan,a structure of steps specially made 
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to accommodate them. The dolls themselves 
and their dresses are of exquisite workmanship 
calculated to enchant the Oriental eye, and 
having much the same effect, too, on the 
Western observer. | 

But the poor cannot indulge in such 
pleasures, yet they never fail to celebrate, even 
though it be in a humble way. They will 
purchase a picture representation of the real 
thing and thus by the expenditure of a few 
sen derive much pleasure. 

But to return to the august assembly sitting 
in state upon the hina dan. In the centre of 
the uppermost row are a pair, man and woman, 
designed to strike the observer with a sort of 
awe. ‘They represent their Imperial Majesties, 
the Emperor being attired in ceremonial 
court dress of ancient days, and the Empress 
similarly clad, 
but with the ad- 
dition of long, 
flowing — skirts. 
Tothe rightand 





left of the au- 
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gust presence and below are court ladies 
and officials with an orchestra of five mu- 
sicians, each with an instrument in his hand. 
It will be observed by the initated that the 
privileges of rank are very jealously guarded 
in the arrangement of the dolls. 

It is customary to give a representation of 
historical personages in these remarkable dis- 
plays and accoftding to the capacity of the 
purse of the householder, not one, but several 
sets of hina are arranged. The effect is 
heightened by a gorgeous background, usual- 
ly a folding scteen of gold. With such a 
setting the display looks truly magnificient, 
but the inevitable thought arises that the 
festival has outgrown its simple beginning and 
tends to be, as all earthly things, merely a 
display of luxury and riches. 

Then there are certain ceremonies in- 
dispensable to the festival,—for dolls, no less 
than gods, must eat, and offerings are made of 
the rice dumplings. They are in the form of 
parallelograms of different colours and are 
placed on a lacquered tray before the mute 
but glorious assembly. There is also white 
saké in tiny bottles, and the whole is set off 
by bunches of peach blossoms arranged in 
vases. ‘lhe food and the manner in which it 
it placed is not without its symbolism. The 
trays are arranged with their carefully pre- 
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pared foods and placed betore the odori hina. 
In the Japanese, hina signifies in miniature, 
hina dori being the term applied to chickens 
while the hinagata means the miniature re- 
presentation of all the appurtances of the 
hina festival, such as cendelabra, chests of 
drawers, magamochi or large box for clothing, 
and braziers. All these small objects are 
exact reproductions of the originals, and 
the toute ensemble may be considered as 
a model of the household of the imperial 
family in ancient days. 

In fact, reverence for the imperial court is 
the guiding influence in the arrangement of 
everything that is necessary to the proper re- 
presentation of the dolls’ festival. The old 
customs and etiquette of the court are con- 
sidered as the very essence of artistic taste, 
since this court was, and is, not only the 
source of all dignity and power, but of every- 
thing that is beautiful. 
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And here can be seen the educational 
influence of this festival, for the girls of the 
house and their friends are deeply impressed 
with ideas of etiquette and good manners, and 
they are filled with admiration for the past. 
In many things the customs of the people are 
undergoing radical changes to-day, but such 
observances as those connected with the dolls’ 
festival are likely to preserve in the Japanese 
some of the old traits, and not the least neces- 
sary, the spirit of reverence for the Emperor. 

Moreover, the festival is considered valuable 
in the practice it makes necessary in the plac- 
ing of the many dolls and furniture together, 
so that they will make a harmonious picture 
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in form and colour, and also for the formalities 
which have to be practiced which are expect- 
ed to train the young in the graceful reception 
of guests and visitors. This innocent little 
festival therefore can be made to exert great 
influence. 

It has also another interesting significance, 
a pretty idea when it is fully considered ; the 
hina festival is not only an attraction to the 
grcwn-up, but it is the design to convey a 
lesson to children. ‘The dolls are not to be 
roughly handled or disfigurered in face or 


‘body, but the festival is interpreted as meaning 


a recreation for the dolls, as they should be 
allowed out of the innocent clutches of their 
little owners one day in every year, as a sort 
of reparation for rough and inconsiderate 
treatment in the past. Thus for one day the 
dolls are the owner’s guests, and not the slaves, 
and the children are the hosts. 

The origin of the hina matsuri is shrouded 
in mystery. As early as the eleventh century 
mention is made of the festival in the books 
of the period, but it was not until the 
Tokugawa period that this pleasant, interesting 
custom was developed and it has since become 
part of the life of the Japanese nation. ‘There 
isa natural tendency to-day to belittle this 
innocent, dainty custom, but it is to be hoped 
the people will remain true to it, if only for 
the pleasure it brings to the little people, to 
say nothing of the beneficial effects it un- 
doubtedly exerts. 
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Through Japanese Eyes 


(FROM THE JAPANESE OF HirOTARO SUGIMURA.) 
BY 
ARTHUR LLOYD, 


CHAPTER I, 
Looking for a Lodging. 

T was my desire to have a quiet spell in 
London and to do a little work, so the 
day after my arrival I set myself to work 

to look for lodgings. I had no one to guide 
me, and I was quite at sea, so much at sea, I 
may say, that I could not not tell East from 
West,—I had almost said day from night ; and 
[ had not the slightest idea of how to begin 
my search or where to turn for what I wanted. 
But the thing had to be done, so I took the 
bull by the horns and made a _ desperate 
plunge. [ had just been introduced to our 
Mr. Sakata, but I made 
up my mind to presume on this slight acquain- 
ance and set my wants before him. 

Very well,” said Mr. Sakata, when I had 
stated my case, “ I’ll go with you to hunt for 
lodgings.” So we jumped into a hansom and 
made the horse run here and there about the 
town for several hours. Alas! at the end of 
the time we had found nothing that suited in 
the least. At luncheon time Mr. Sakata had 
to leave me, but he passed me on with a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Komura of our 


Consul-General 


embassy, and Mr. Komura, in his turn, was 
also kind enough, on hearing my story, to 
volunteer to accompany me on my search. — I 
felt deeply indebted to both these gentlemen 
for their kindness. 
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When a man goes hunting for a lodging in 
Tokyo, he walks along the streets in Morikawa- 
cho or Jimbu-cho, keeping an eye as he walks 
on the signboards of the rows of boarding 
houses and asking here and there if they 
haven’t got a vacant room; but there is 
nothing as a rule in England by which a 
mere passer-by can distinguish a boarding 
house from a private residence. What you 
have to do is to get hold of the Ze/egraph or 
some other paper, run your eye down the 
advertisement columns, make a note of any 
likely places, and then goand hunt them up. 
Even so the chances are that you will get by 
mistake into a private residence, and come 
out with a flea in your ear, Nothing daunted, 
you go next door, and ask if it is a boarding 
house. Possibly they will reply that it is not 
a ‘boarding house’ at all, but a ‘ private’ or 
‘family’ hotel, the only difference being that 
the ‘private hotel’ gives itself airs and pre- 
tends that it is not a ‘ boarding house.’ There 
are people who pretend to be what they are 
not in every land. 

At one place we went to, the landlady came 
to the door and held forth to us grandly. It 
She told us about 


her large garden, about the musical lady who 


was like grinding miso. 


was boarding with her, and how all her 
boarders were gentle-folks. Her table, she 


told us, was excellent, and she would like to 
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have us know that she had been at this sort 
of business for over ten years. She banked at 
the Bank, who would tell us all about 
her if we cared to ask. Komura looked at 





me knowingly. 

‘A house with all these advantages,” he 
said, ‘‘ must have many drawbacks.” 

And sure enough, so it had. We went 
upstairs, just to see. The place was dingy 
and stuffy, and the pale-faced, neurasthenic 
lady whom we met on the stairs must have 
been the “ musical lady-boarder.” We look- 
ed for the garden, but there was none. We 
were told it was a block or two away,—an 
iron-railed parklet in the middle of a square. 
And such a garden! We thought of the 
Bank, and wondered what sort of a tale 
we should be told if we went to inquire. We 
were not sorry to get out of the house again. 

At another house we got a churlish answer. 

‘I’ve got a room,” said the woman, “and 
my charges are so much. If you think they 
will suit you, I will let you see the room.” 

«« Ah, indeed,” we thought, and going next 
door were most civilly received. 

“Tam very sorry,” said the good woman 
“IT am very 





who bustled out to speak to us. 
sorry that all my rooms are occupied, but I 
will go next door and ask,” and off she bustled 
on her charitable errand. 

In another street we were frigidly told we 


\ . 
.were not wanted at three or four’ houses in 


succession. We could not at first understand 
what the matter could be, but later inquiries 
elicited the fact that an Indian gentleman 
boarding in one of them had recently gone off 
without paying his bills, and that the house 
owners had consequently passed a resolution 
to have nothing more to do with Asiatics. 
When a man travels abroad, the people 
amongst whom he travels at once take him as 
a representative of the whole nation to which 
he belongs. Nay, worse, that scamp of an 
Indian brought disgrace on the whole Asiatic 
name. 

After many disappointments and a great 


Google 


deal of walking to and fro, we at last found a 
quiet little Private Hotel, quite close to the 
South Kensington Museum. There was a 
small bedroom on the fourth story, but the 
bedding and furniture was bright and clean, 
and the dining, drawing, and smoking-rooms 
were neat and well-furnished. The land-lady, 
too, who came out to see us, was a quiet- 
looking body. 

“Tf you came here,” said Mr. Komura, 
‘you would never need to be ashamed to 
receive a visitor.” 

And, acting on his advice, I arranged to 
take the room. The terms were three guineas 
a week,—in Japanese reckoning, tour yen 
fifty per day. That same evening I moved in. 


CHAPTER JI, 


A Day in a Boarding House 

Y bedroom contains a cupboard for 

M my clothes, a washstand at which 

I wash my face, a bed, a stove, a 

big table, and two chairs. It is also littered 

up with portmanteaux and _ hat-boxes lying 

about in confusion. ‘There is scarcely room 
to walk in my little room. 

If 1 keep’ the window shut, the room 
becomes close and stuffy ; if I open it, I am 
almost deafened by the traffic of carriages and 
motors. Besides, the smuts keep flying in. 
London smuts are most persistent in their 
efforts to force their way into houses. Here 
am I, living in a part of the town that would 
correspond in social standing to our Bancho, 
and yet, with my window kept closed all day, 
the smuts contrive to get in somehow, and my 
table is covered with them by nightfall. Half 
a day’s walking is enough to ruin a collar and 
impart a grimy feeling to the face. I’m not 
much of a dandy myself, but I have to wash 
my hands four to five times a day. It is 
simp] disgusting. 

My chambermaid’s name is Betsy, a quiet, 
pretty-looking woman. The word “ pretty” 
generally denotes something small, but when 
I, who am five foot six and a “ bittock,” look 
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at Betsy, she does not strike me as particularly 
I think she must be five foot four or 
five. Iam told that there is a tendency just 
now in England for the men to grow smaller 


small. 


and the women to increase In stature. At 
least so my old friend at Leamington told me. 
And, when this had been pointed out to me, I 
saw that there were plenty of women about 
my size. I have been told that the same 
tendency may be observed in Japan likewise. 

Betsy is a woman of very few words, and 
very seldom laughs. She is a model of 
methodical ways and civility. I believe that 
there are many English servant-girls like her. 
They are as different as different can be from 
the slatternly, jabbering wenches that one 
meets within Japanese boarding-houses. 

At eight o’clock Betsy brings up my hot 
water and calls me. She gives a clear knock 
at the door, and goes on knocking until she 
gets a satisfactory answer from within. 
Whether I like it or not, I am obliged to get 
up. Then I shave, wash, and get into my 
elothes. My toilet on the whole takes me 
some time, and it is nine o’clock before I get 
into the dining-room for breakfast. My news- 
papers and letters are awaiting me on my table 
and I read them over my leisurely morning 
meal. Then I return to my room and find 
that in the meanwhile it has been tidied and 
set to rights. 

After this I 


I have noticed since coming to 


answer the Ietters 1 have 
received. 
England that whenever I write a letter I 
receive a reply as a matter of course, and this 
has so much Impressed me that I have resolved 
never to leave a letter unanswered if I can 
heip it, though it costs me infinite labor to 
compose so many epistles In my poor English. 
When [I have finished my letters, I write my 
articles for my home paper. 

The gong sounds at half past one, and we 
all sit down for lunch. The majority of our 
boarders lunch out, and the attendance in the 


dining-room is sparse. After lunch T general- 
ly go out. 
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At half-past four the gong sounds again for 
afternoon tea in the drawing-room. At half- 
past six it goes again, to tell us to dress for 
dinner. When I hear this gong, I shave my- 
self once more, comb my_ hair,, and wash my 
hands. When the seven o’clock gong sounds, 
we assemble in’ the dining-room and_ seat 
ourselves at table. 

I find ita great nuisance that everybody 
dresses for dinner, and that I am obliged to 
put myself into a swallow-tail coat every 
evening. Dinner is a very lively meal, for all 
the boarders have returned from their work, 
and the room is full. : 

In many boarding-houses the guests all sit 
at one long table with the landlady sitting at 
the head ; but this, you will please remember, 
is not a boarding-house, but a private hotel, 
and we dine at little tables for three or four 
persons, arranged all over the room. When I 
first came down I was very shy, and lay very 
low, but in a few days my shyness wore off, as 
the number of my acquaintances increased, 
and soon I was bold enough to make jokes 
with my friends across the room at other 
tables. We are occasionally honored with the 
presence of a very lively old gentleman who 
lays down the law in a loud voice; but he is 
so full of fun and jokes that he soon has the 
whole company laughing and joking with him. 

After dinner the ladies mostly assemble in 
the drawing-room, while the men congregate 
in the smoking-room next door. ‘There is no 
hard and fast rule about this, only the men 
look upon the drawing-room as the ladies’ sole 
domain, and feel themselves a little out of it 
when they are there ; so they flock together in 
the smoking-room, and leave the door between 
the two rooms open. I questioned the land- 
lady’s husband about this, and the old man’s 
reply was, ‘You can smoke in the smoking- 
room, sir, and you can talk what you like ; 
but as for the drawing-room,—,” and he cock- 
ed his head on one side, shrugged his shoulders; 
and turned out the palms of hishands. This is 
a convenient gesture ; I have never seen it in 
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Japan, but it is quite common everywhere in 
Furope and America. And yet when I have 
asked people what it means, I have never been 
able to get a clear and intelligible explanation. 
‘This it is that makes the gesture so con- 
veniently expressive. 

As the conversation in the smoking-room 
becomes more general, we often become hilar- 
ious, and the sounds of our merriment pene- 
trate into the ladies’ sanctum. Then curiosity 
tempts some of the ladies to peep in and ask 
what we are laughing about; but the tide 
presently begins to set the other way, and 
when the piano begins to play we all as a rule 
Round the 
piano we sit and lounge in a wide circle, 


drift off into the drawing-room. 


laughing and talking, and this is the happiest 
hour in our boarding-house day. 

Presently the company breaks up. Some 
go out, others sneak off to bed. A little after 
eleven the lights are put out. 


CHAPrerR III. 


Our Lady—Boarders 


NE morning I heard women’s voices 
() giggling outside my door. It is not 
the usual thing in this country for 
domestic servants to go giggling about their 
work, so I opened my door quietly and put 
iny head out to see. 

I found a young woman and an elderly one, 
both of them intensely amused about some- 
thing, and as soon as the younger one saw my 
face appearing out of my door she went off 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Her 
companion tried to check her, but she herself 
had her hand over her mouth and had all she 
could do to keep her own gravity. 

I knew them both. They were two of our 
lady-boarders. The younger was a Miss C. 
who sat at the same table with me at dinner ; 
the elder one generally pitched her tent ina 
corner of the dining-room, from whence, being 
a cheerful old person, she would make eyes at 
I did 
not know her name, but I knew her well by 


ine across the room to make me laugh. 
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sight. I could not for the life of me under- 
stand what they were laughing about. 

Presently Miss C. let the cat out of the bag 
by asking me how long the articles which | 
was publishing in the AZaz/ would be likely to 
goon. I replied that I had an engagement to 
write for a week, so that the articles would 
continue to appear for two or three days more. 

This announcement caused the elderly lady 
to give adeep sigh. Miss C. looked at her, 
and then at me. 

“Are you going to write anything about 
her ?”’ she asked. 

I could not in the least comprehend why 
she should put such a question to me, for I am 
asstupid about these thingsasaz@zen, ora loving, 
contemplative monk, but I had no difficulty in 
assuring her that I had no such intention. 
However, after a certain amount of beating 
about the bush, it at last dawned upon me why 
these two English ladies should have come to 
ask me such a question. ‘The truth was that 
the old lady was not an early riser, and on 
two occasions since my arrival in the hotel, I 
had had the misfortune to meet her going to 
the bath, in her dressing gown and minus her 
false hair! She had 
read my strictures on English ladies in the 
She 
wondered what I was going to say next 


Hinc illae lacrimae! 
Afail, and her conscience smote her. 


So she had got round the soft side of Miss 
C., who, as my table-mate, was supposed to be 
better acquainted with me, and had dragged 
her up to my room to beg me to say nothing 
in the paper about that little incident. As if 
IT should. 

Well, I at last succeeded in making It quite 
clear to the good lady that, however much 
appearance might be against me, I was not 
such a cad as to write a thing like that. Then 
at last peace returned to her troubled breast. 
“Ah!” she said, “it's a great load off my 
mind. Now I shall beable to sleep at nights.” 
I presume she meant to say “sleep more.” 

My two visitors then left me, laughing as 


before. But if the truth be told, Miss C. was 
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a great deal more alarmed about my articles 
than the old lady had been. The landlady 
told me all about it afterwards. In one of my 
papers I had been passing strictures on ladies’ 
dress, and had said that sometimes ladies 
would appear at table in such enormous hats 
that they only had to stoop a little forward 
over the table in order to tickle the bridge of 
their vis-a-vis’ nose with their feathers. Now 
Miss C. sat opposite me at table, and she 
would frequently appear at lunch time in a 
very large hat with feathers. But she never 
did so again after my article appeared. She 
thought I had been having a dig at her. 

I found out presently that even the landlady 
herself had been taking some of the things I 
said I had said that, 


whereas in Japan we never put more than two 


very much to heart. 
or three scrolls and pictures even in a large 
be 
hung all over with ten or fifteen wretched and 
meaningless daubs. 


drawing room, an English room would 


After reading that article 
she at once told Betsy to run quietly up to 
my room to see what sort of pictures there 
were there. 
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Once more, IT said that when I went to the 
theatre I could not get a view of the stage 
owing to the inconsiderate way in which a 
lady ina large hat, sitting in the seat before 
‘The 


diameter of the hat, I said, was one shaku ; 


me, moved her head from side to side. 


but she contrived to make it occupy the space 
of three. After dinner that evening a lady 
who had read my article came and sat down 
beside me. 


? 


“ You know,” she said confidentially, “ its 
all very well for younger women; but we 
older ones, whose hair is getting a little thin,— 
you’ve no idea how much trouble it costs us, 
with pins here and pins there, to get our hats 
on properly. It would be a terrible under- 
taking if we had to take our hats off at the 
entrance toatheatre! But I think the younger 
women might do so with great advantage.” 

I had written those articles with the best 
intentions in the world, and with no idea of 


giving offence. But it seems I raised a little 


tempest among our lady-boarders. 
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Tine Cherry 


Japanese Poetry 


H. SAITO 


Know ye the land where gods abode of vere, 

And god-like men still guard the sacred shore ? 

When the Heaven-descended Lord benign 
doth reign, 


And turns to hero proud the humblest swain 7? 


Where India’s lore and China's letters find 
A home dented bv shores they left behind ? 
Where Grecian art and Roman virtue bloom , 
And blend with 
perfume ? 


Orient flowers in rare 


Where the cherry snows tts fragrance on the gale 


Fit emblem of the hearts that never quail 
To die for Emperor and Fatherland, 


Hhen issues from on high the stern command ¢ 


Japanese poetry began to flourish in an age 
when life was primitive, when the wonder of 
nature’s ever-varying moods was vividly 
present to the minds of men,—before civiliza- 
tion had begun to temper nature’s quickening 
influence on life. Aspects of snow, magic of 
moonlight, the changing seasons, and outburst 
of bloom,—all came to appeal to the Japanese 
poet’s imagination. This love of nature, or 
rather nature-worship, which is inherent in the 
Japanese character, found expression in the 
‘Season Poems,” which may be regarded as 
so many hymns in praise of the beautiful godd- 
€ss. In this treasure trove of poetry, none 
are so much appreciated as those extolling the 
charms of the cherry blossom. How this 
favorite flower of Japan is intimately connected 
With the life of the people may be seen from 


the poems given on these pages. 
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Anglicus Japonicus. 


Beneath the blooming cherry’s shade 
A shelter for the night I found ; 
And well the fragrant flower play'd 
The hostess to my slumber sound ! 


‘Tadanori. 
/ sought in spring a mountain inn 
Zo rest my limbs some darkling hours, 
And in my dream 1 walk'd within 
A whirling shower of dancing flowers ! 


Tsurayuki, 


The willow's green and cherry's hue 
Do tnterweave and intertwine ; 
'Tis spring makes of the ctty’s view 
A rich brocade* of new design ! 
Priest Sosei. 


* The maple is usually called the “ brocade of autumn,” 
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Beneath thy shade, then, must I thro’ night 
Stay, 

O dancing, whirling, laughing cherry flower ! 

For tn thy whirl thou makest me go astray, 

I hardly know which way doth lie my bower ! 


Anon. 


My backward hand refuses aid 

To break thee, lovely cherry flower ! 
Let me find shelter ‘neath thy shade, 
And gaze till thou fall in a shower ! 


Anon. 


To vernal shower hath vielded at the last 
The cherry fair that shades my blest abode ; 
She now begins to blossom thick and fast, 
And bend and bow beneath the flowery load / 


Tojin. 
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My home a cherry boasts, to view 

Which people come from far and near ; 

But when the flowers the yard shall strew, 

How lonesome must the place appear ! 
Mitsune. 

If in the world there bloom'd no cherry-tree 

To lure from sertous musings and decoy, 

Our hearts in spring-time care and fancy -free, 

What blessed, tranquil peace they might enjoy! 
Narihira. 


The Japanese heart is ever open to that “ p ty 
which melts to love.” The charms of the 
cherry flower are enhanced by the pathetic 
element, for we are forced to bewail its tran- 
siency. ‘The evanescent beauty of the cherry, 
the blossom that appears and so quickly be- 
comes a sweet memory, has been the inspiration 
of many poets, who have compared the cherry 
to the shortness of life. 





O life I Thou fee dost fe the cherry’ s way s 
But three davs since,and now —oh, where are 
they ? 


Cicada’s shell, fit emblem of the worl l,— 
Thou too art dream-like, flowering cherry 


tree ! 

Thy budding blossom’s wings are scarce 
unfurled, 

Iver they begin to fall and fly and flee! 


Anon. 
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Are vernal showers all tears of sympathy, 

O fleeting, passing, short-lived cherry flower / 

For of thy peerless charms the transiency 

What man or god can choose but sore deplore? 
Kuronushi, 


Come, cherry flower! Ill with thee fly! 
Lest, after I have blossom'd once, 
Malicious people, ere I die, 
Leer at my woful end askance ! 
Priest Soku. 





Along life's hard and toilsome way 
TZ gazed and mused on things inane / 
Komachi. 


There is a special word in Japanese to 
denote the falling of flowers. Heavy things 
are said to ochiru, rain and snow to furz, 
but blossoms chzru, (scatter to the winds). In 
the height of the cherry season, the petals 
begin to fall, and this rain of flowers appeals 
strongly to the poet’s imagination. 


rm <a f But for the babbling brook that down 


the dale 






q 
e and vale, 
—' Whowould so kindly let us see or know ? 









Who knows but, een while thou dost wait, 
The night may bring the blast / 
Michizane. 


The flowers huc is pass’d away, 
While unto purpose naught and vain 
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Tsurayuki, 





at. 


Without a sign thou showerest on the gale 
Thy sweetness, and I love thee, cherry flower! 
For long to live within this tearful vale 


Ts to outlive of life all but the sour ! 
Anon. 


“ To live long is to outlive much.” 
Goethe. 
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What time the sky doth smile so bright, Nothing is more beautiful that the changing 
On such a vernal day of all, mists on the hills where bloom the cherry 
And all this nature's calm despite, trees ; blossom and vapour together form a 
Why do the blossoms fade and fall ? 


Japanese idyl that is often the poet’s song. 
‘Tomonori. | 





The mountain gale hath blown o'er Hira’s The blossom’s hue the mist doth keep 
height, Een sacred from the vulgar gaze ; 
Until upon the placid tnland sea 
Yon skimming skiff that takes its flitting flight 
Doth leave a winding wake from flower free £ 
Kunaik yo. 


The blossom’s scent at least doth rape, 
O mountain breese, from out the haze ! 
Munesada,. 


The E glish ona i “Roses have thorns, The jealous mists thee strive to hide, 
finds its equivalent in the Japanese, “ the 


; ‘ O cherry blossom ! Only once— 
moon has its clouds, and the flower its gales.” ; 


Ere thou dost go—while thou dest bide— 


Where now the cruel gale sojourns, Oh, vouchsafe me a passing glance ! 

Who knows or chance may ascertain ? Tsurayuki. 
Oh, let him tell this heart that mourns, 

And [ll go seck him and complain. . 

Priest Sosei. mea Abs 








Lf but the gale would hear my voice, 
Or to my prayer lend an ear, 
Of this, of many a@ tree the chorce, 


I'd bid or pray to blow eer clear £ 
Anon. 





When the holidaymakers are underneath 
the boughs, the cherry petals begin to float 
down over them, so that this cherry-snow ES Sn. SIEM 
has come to. be a favorite theme with poets. | 








To gather herbs for my repast 

LT came this bright and genial dav, 

But blossoms fall so thick and fast, 

That in the snow [ve lost my way / 
Tsurayuki. 





Fle must not go, so use thy trick, 
O cherry blossom, pray f 

Do shake thy flowery snow so thick 
That he shall lose his way / 








Anon. 
It ts the gale that strews the garden white, . 2 yp 
And not the snow that falls amid the Spring ; : shy peal 
Yet 'ts the winter's snow doth fall ard light a is 


Upon me who of flowers gaily sing ! a 


Ex- Premier. 
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The mists of string they leave behind, 
And hence the wild-geese go; 
Are they in clime to blossom blind 
Condemmed to live, I trow ? 
Ise. 
How close it vetls steep Miwayama’s hetght— 
The mist of spring that oft the landscape 
glooms ! 
Would it secrete from common, vulgar wights 
Some sacred, precious flower that thereon 
blooms ? 
Tsurayuki, 
The mountain cherry smiles thro’ vapors 
rift,— ee 6 
It ts a glimn' ring glimpse and nothing 
more ; 
And so [ saw one rich in beauty’s gift, 
For whom my heart doth long and yearn 
so sore ! 


Tsurayuki. 


——_ a 


Tsurayuki, the poet, once visited 
an old mountain temple, and _ there 
he happened to see a pretty maiden 
in attendance upon a high-born recluse. 
The sight evidently filled the poet with 
jealousy, for he wrote : 


On dizzy heights in bloom profuse 
J saw a cherry from afar ; 

The sky-born gale shall soon abuse 
The tender flower and rudely mar ! 


Tsurayuki. 


A poet who had been disappointed because 
a friend failed to visit him wrote : 


O cherry ! fade now if thou wilt / 
For though thou cease to fall and fly, 
My old-time friend on whom T built 
Not een thy charms make hither hie / 


Prince Koretaka. 
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Japan has more beautiful flowers than the 
cherry. Then how is it that this blossom is 
crowned “Queen of Flowers?” It is a 
question often asked by visitors from foreign 
shores. Curious to say it is not so much 
its beauty, nor its fragrance,—but because 
it typifies spring. This. is the reason it is so 
much beloved by high and low, rich and 
poor. 
Japanese mind that idea of youth and beauty 


The word “cherry” calls up to the 


and love, all of which are associated with the 


word “ May” in English. 
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Within a Tranquil Land 
(Suggested by the Grounds of the Shimo-Kano Temple tn Kyoto) 


BY BARONESS D’ANETHAN 


Author of “‘Love Songs and Other Songs,”’ ‘* It Happened in Japan,’’ 
‘‘The Story of Two Women,’’ etc. 


Here In this peaceful spot, I'll pause and dream awhile. 
Musing on what has passed,—on what the future holds: 
And solitary hours methinks | might beguile, 
With all the lang’rous charm that flitting Mem’ry folds 


Within her jewel-wrought arms. These solemn, grass- 
grown courts, 


These old-world cloistered vaults, grim with distant ages, 
Replete with wand’ring dreams, illusionary thoughts, 

Breathing of Peace,—all, all, that Peace engages ; 
No desecrating footsteps crush the smooth grey sand, 

No human voice is raised to wake the silent scene; 
Enchanting tranquil spot, within a tranquil land, 


Where mossy, crumbling Shrines breath of the ‘‘ What 
has been.” 
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FLOWER OF THE NATION 


The refinement and grace of tts beauty 
appeal to our aesthetic sense as no other 
flower can, We cannot share the admiration 
of the Europeans for their roses, which lack 
the simplicity of our flower. Then, too, the 
thorns that are hidden beneath the sweetness of 
the rose, the tenacity with which she clings to 
life, as though loth or afraid to die rather than 
drop untimely, preferring to rot on her stem; 
her showy colors and heavy odors—all these are 
traits so unlike our flower, which carries no 
dagger or poison under its beauty, which is 
ever ready to depart life at the call of nature, 
whose colors are never gorgeous, and whose 

fight fragrance never palls......When the 
L delicious perfume of the sakura quickens 
the morning air, as the sun in its course rises 
to illuminate first the isles of the Far East, 
Sew sensations are more serenely exhilarating 
‘ than to inhale, as it were, the very breath of 
beauteous day... ore 
E Ts it any wonder that the sweet-smelling 
season of the cherry blossom should call forth 
> the whole nation from their little habitations ? 
: [Bisme them not, if for a time their limbs forget 
their toil and moil and their hearts their pangs 
and. sorrows, Their brief pleasure ended, they 
urn to their daily tasks with new strength 
new resolutions, Thus in ways more 
2 one is the sakura the flower of the nation 


INAZO NITOBE. 
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Kasuga-no-Tsubone, 
I. 
URING the two hundred and fifty 

l) years of the Tokugawa dynasty, no 

woman’s name shines brighter than 
that of Kasuga-no-Tsubone. The sweetest 
flowers or the most expensive incense cannot 
retain their odor for a hundred days, yet the 
strength and beauty of human character en- 
dures forever. 

It is good to remember that a woman had 
much to do with the forming of the character 
of the third Shogun, Iyemitsu, and that this 
woman was none other than Kasuga-no-Tsubone, 
who was the nurse and faithful friend of lye- 
mitsu when he was a boy, and his loyal, 
devoted subject when he became Shogun. The 
life of this woman is a record worth ree ‘ling. 

Her early name was O-Fuku and she was 
the wife of Inaba Masanari, a daimyo of Sado. 
At this time there were civil wars between the 
daimyos as to who should be chosen the 
Shogun,—Iyeyasu or Hideyori, the son of 
Hideyoshi. | O- Fuku’s husband joined the 
forces fighting for Hideyori and started to 
battle with his servant Yosohei. 

During the master’s absence, a poor old 
woman came to the house one day, and pretend- 
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Two Famous 
Court Ladies 


BY 


CHIYO HIRAIWA 


ing to be Yosohei’s aunt, begged to see 
her nephew. She expressed great disappoint- 
ment at finding him far away on the battle- 
held attending his master, and wished to pass. 
the night there. O-Fuku allowed her to do so. 
When taken into the house, she admired the 
splendid residence and asked to have a 
look at it. 

In the middle of the night the mistress heard 
a strange sound. To her surprise she saw the 
shadow of two robbers on the front of the 
godown. ‘They had been led into the house 
by the old woman. O-Fuku sprang to her 
feet, making no noise. She took the short 
sword which she always hid under her bed, 
opened the shoji, the paper sliding door, sprang 
upon the robbers, and killed one of them, 

The following night a voice was heard at the 
gate asking that it be opened. No. one 
in the house dared reply. The voice was 
heard again and again until at last Fuku stood 
in the genkwan, the front door, and witha 
knife in her hand, waited for a robber to 
appear. When the warder opened the gate, 
she was surprised to see her husband standing 
there. The wife trembled with fear, thinking 
that something serious must have happened, 
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for there is nothing more disgraceful than for 
a man to desert the battlefield. ‘The husband 
told his wife that he had left the cause of 
Hideyori for good reason, because Hideyori 
had lost the favor of all the people and that it 
was madness to fight against Iyeyasu. He also 
declared that it was his determination to with- 
draw from the ranks of the samurai, and 
become a ronin, or free lance. This did not 
please O-Fuku, but she was loyal, so they 
moved into the country where the husband 
enjoyed rural life, fishing or visiting the priests 
of the temple. Sometimes he did not come 
home for several days, and his wife knew 
nothing of his actions. 

A greater test of her devotion to her 
husband was tu come. After a long period 
of deception on his part, O-Fuku dis” 
covered his infidelity. She made no trouble, 
but suggested that her husband’s concubine be 
brought to her home, as they could not afford 
the expense of two homes. So the beautiful 
young girl who was called Tamaye was wel- 
comed by O-Fuku, who gave no sign of the 
just anger in her heart or the pain she 
suffered, 

One day Masanari went out as usual although 
Tamaye begged him to stay at home, as she 
was very lonesome. After he had gone O-Fuku 
called Tamaye to her and said ‘“‘ Now Tamaye 
get ready to die. I'll show you howI was 
trained in the use of the sword in my childhood. 
You will learn that a daimyo’s daughter and a 
daimyo’s wife permits no insult to her home 
and heart.” 

With these words she killed her, and calling 
her servant Saeda, told her what she had done, 
and commanded her to prepare to flee from 
the house at once. 

The wife stood one moment by the dead 
body of Tamaye, then covered her with her 
own beautiful kimono, and turned and left 
her. ‘aking her baby boy she fled from her 
home, leaving her elder son behind. 

Her destination was her uncle’s home. 
She told him all there was to tell, and finally 
expressed her desire to become a nurse in a 
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well-to-do family. Within a week she heard 
that a nurse was needed for the first born of the 
seond Shogun, Hidetada, in the palace at Yedo. 
It was requested that the nurse be a lady from 
Kyoto. O-Fuku wished very much to secure 
the place, but there was the one objection, that 
she was not a native of Kyoto. She applied 
for the position and was called to the palace. 
As to the query concerning the place of her 


| birth, she hesitated to answer, but told them 


she was the daughter of a faithful and loyal 
daimyo, and that her husband was a knight, 
but owing to certain circumstances had become 
As she was of noble family she passed 
the examination and was employed at the court 


a ronin. 


as the nurse of the first-born son of the second 
Shogun. 

After O-Fuku became the nurse of ‘Take- 
chiyo, the maids attendant upon the second 
All 
the court ladies favored Kunichiyo and tried 
their best to please him, making him new 
suits of clothes, and giving him delicious 
things to eat. Even the parents loved the 
younger son much more than they did the 
elder, and would not listen to any appeal that 
O-Fuku made to them. 

O-Fuku had been allowed to bring her 
son to ‘the court and she made him a 
companion to ‘Takechiyo, and these two were 
the only friends of the Shogun’s elder son. 
Takechiyo often lamented that his life was so 
unpleasant, and one day he told his nurse that 
he had determined to commit suicide, as he 
had heard people talking about the heir of the 
Shogun, and that they had decided to deprive 
the elder son of his birthright, and choose the 
younger as the successor to his father. Just 
as he was about to draw his sword, O-Fuku 
rushed to him and took it from his hand, re- 
proving him for his lack of courage and hasty 
temper,—and at the same time she showed 
him the greatest sympathy and swore that she 
would try with all her power to save him, and 
also to overcome the ill-feeling of the other 
people toward him. 


son, Kunichiyo, became jealous of her. 


She made up her mind at once to appeal to 


TWO 


the ex-Shogun, Iyeyasu, who was then enjoy- 
ing a life of retirement in Shizuoka. So she 
asked permission for a few days’ leave from 
the castle, as she wished to visit her mother’s 
grave. Her request was granted. But before 
leaving the castle, O-Fuku gave the secret of 
her journey to her son, Kayamaru, and bade 
him watch over Takechiyo as she 
feared something might happen to 
him during her absence. 

Upon her arrival at Shizuoka, 
through the kindness and influence 
ofa court official whom she knew, 
Q-Fuku was taken before leyasu 
so that she could make her appeal 
to him in person. 

lyeyasu praised her for her faith- 
fulness towards her lord, and prom- 
ised her that he himself would 
go to Tokyo and put a stop to 
the unjust treatment of ‘Take- 
chiyo. O-Fuku was overjoyed 
at the success of*her mission and 
returned to Yedo. 

Soon afterward the people 

of the court were greatly sur- 
prised at the unexpected appear- 
ance of Iyevasu, but they all 
breathed easier when they 
found that he had only come 
to see his grandchildren. It 
was reported to him that ‘Take- 
chiyo was becoming too lively, 
playing out of doors, shooting 
and making mischief in many 
ways, while the second son 
was always quiet and 
liked to stay in the 
house. They blamed 
O-Fuku for her 
training. To their 
surprise Iyeyasu was 
pleased to hear this 
account of ‘Take- 
chiyo, and said that he considered it best to 
live an active life, and that one who was going 
to be a ruler must be well-developed, strong 
in body as well as in mind. While he gave 
gifts to Takechiyo, he commanded that Kuni- 
chiyo withdraw from his presence. 
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Then lyeyasu called all the court together 
and appointed Takechiyo the heir apparent to 
the throne of the Shoguns. At the same time 
a number of people were appointed to different 
positions and assigned to certain duties in the 
service of Takechiyo, the future Shogun. 
Hidetada and his followers were bitterly dis- 
appointed at the turn of affairs, but 
they were helpless, as the choice of Iye- 
yasu must be accepted. Now, more than 
ever O-Fuku became the object of jeal- 
ousy and hatred. 

After the lapse of some years Hide- 
tada_ abdicated his 
throne in favor of Take- 
chiyo whose name 
henceforth became Iye- 
mitsu, the third Sho- 
gun, and O-Fuku conti- 
nued in devoted service 
to the new Shogun. 

When _ Iyemitsu 
wished to communicate 
with the Imperial court, 
O-Fuku was. chosen 
as the bearer of the 
message. But a lady 
without rank could not 
be received in audience 
by the Emperor, and 
she was granted the title of 
Kasuga-no-Tsubone. Although 
she failed to accomplish her mis- 
sion on this occasion, on a second 
similiar one she was successful. 

Kasuga-no-Tsubone, although 
a woman, was the principal 
comforter and adviser of the 
Shogun Iyemitsu. It is not too 
much to say that there is almost 
no one among the 
women of Japan whose 
perseverence, wisdom 
and self-reliance have 
been so much admired 
by the people; perseverence when she was 
hated by the people of the court, yet not 
growing faint hearted in securing her lord’s 
rights ; wisdom, in carrying out her plans at 
court; self-reliance as the adviser of the 


Shogun and at last.the. bearer of his messages 
to the Emperor. 
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HE 
admire Murasaki Shikibu. 


and 


people of Japan honor 
Her name 

recalls the Heian era, that age of 
poetry and romance when fair court ladies 
and officials attired 
passed their time in_ pleasure. 
officials attained high rank, and had unlimited 
The 


most prominent family at court was the Fuji- 


in beautitul costumes 
Once the 


authority, they became selfish and idle. 


wara and as the Emperor and the princes of 
the imperial line married the ladies of this 
house, the family became so influential that 
all affairs of government were in their hands. 
At this time the Emperors were mere 
puppets. Instead of the court being a place 
of power in the ruling of the country, it 
became a centre of elegance, and _ indolence. 
There were three ex-Emperors at one time,— 
and the officials surrounded by fair women, 
spent their time in love intrigues and the 
To such a degree did 
they carry the latter that if one wished to 


composition of poetry. 


speak on any subject to another he would 
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express his idea ina poem instead of by common 
conversation and the person addressed would 
reply in the same way. Other court amuse- 
ments were tedious gazings at the moon, 
performances on the flute, the tea ceremony, 
and chess playing. 

Yet the Emperor, Ichiyo, who was on the 
throne during the latter part of the tenth 
century, encouraged and patronized learning. 
The study of both the Japanese and Chinese 
classics was popular, and literature reached a 
height not attained in any other period of 
Japanese history. 

The Impress was also a great student of 
Japanese literature, and a writer of ability. It 
Was as court attendant to this literary Empress 
that Murasaki 


circle at the imperial court in Kyoto. 


Shikibu became one of the 


This young court lady who was to become 
so famous was the daughter of Fujiwara ‘Tami- 
toki, the Lord of Echizen Prefecture. She 
had two brothers, but she was the only 
daughter, and the youngest of the family. 
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Her father was a great Chinese classical 


scholar and he was able to give his children: 


the benefit of his knowledge. | 

At first Shikibu was called Fujimo Shikibu, 
as she was born of the Fujiwara family. In 
her studies she was very bright and precocious. 
She would sit beside her elder brother while 
he was taking his lessons, and the words or 
phrases her brother found hard to learn, or 
soon forgot, she remembered better than he. 

Shikibu had many advantages, for not only 
was her father a scholar and her brother a 
_poet of renown, but in accomplishments valued 
by the lady of that day, ceremonies of the 
New Year, the art of extemporizing 
poems, the game of incense, she was very 
skillful. 

In thuse days it was very rare for 


women to travel in the country. Their 9° > 


sphere of activity was confined toa small ~~ 
circle. But contrary to this, Shikibu 
travelled a great deal and visited many 
places famous for their beauty or histor- 
ical associations. When she was in- 
spired by the beauty of 

nature, or received anim-  — 


i - - - 
pression while travelling, = ay 7) 


. 
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she expressed her feeling =), 
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added a great deal to her © — jRMj))~ 
knowledge, for “seeing is © tae 
mightier than learning.” oe 
In her famous Genji Mono- 
gatari it is clearly shown 
that she was familiar with 
the life of all classes. of 
society. . 

At the age of nineteen 
Shikibu married an offi- 
cial of the court named 
Fujiwara Nobutaka, a 
scholar and a gentleman 
in the highest sense of 
the word. They lived 
very happily together = = 3 = 

as they were of the same 
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rank, and had the same literary tastes. Two 
daughters added to their happiness. One is 


known by the name of Daini Sammi, the 


author of Sagoro Monogatari, and the other 
by the name of Ben no ‘T’subone. 

Before many years had passed, a_ sad 
misfortune overwhelmed this happy home. 
Heaven seemed very cruel to Shikibu in 
taking her husband away from her,—but in a 
higher sense it must be understood that if she 
had been given every blessing, her life would 
doubtless have been commonplace. Providence 
sent her a great trial that she might become 
strong and develop into a remarkable woman. 

This trial was bit- 


& . ter, but sorrow 

| was the agent by 

: ‘ | which she was led 
) { . into eminence. 


When her hus- 

















band died, she was 
Ss _ so filled with grief 


= that she disliked to 


be seen in public, 
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and decided to live simply and quietly 
with her ¢wo daughters. She retired to 
Ishiyama temple, famous as one of the eight 
attractions of Omi, and especially noted for 
the beautiful view of the moon. 
Shikibu led a secluded life. The result of 
many days mediative writing was the Genji 
Monogatari, a work of literature describing 
the daily life of the people of that age. 
Visitors to the temple of Ishiyama will find to 
this day some of Shikibu’s personal belongings 
in the room called Genjinoma, where she 
wrote. One of these treasures is the ink-stone 
which she used. 

At the end of six years spent in this temple, 
she was persuaded by her father to become 
once more a lady of the court. It was much 
against her will that she entered into the gay 
life of the court, but she was obliged to 
support herself and her daughters. 

The Empress was very much pleased to 
have Shikibu for an attendant, and changed 
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her name to Muraski Shikibu, giving her the 
name of the chief character in her Genji 
Monogatari. 

Although it was difficult for her to write in 
the whirl of the court pleasures, yet she 
compiled a diary called, The Murasaki 
Shikibu Nikki, perhaps one of the most diff- 
icult works in Japanese classics. It records 
her feelings during her service at the court, 
and also gives her opinions concerning true 
womanhood. In later years she devoted 
herself to Buddhism. Her stone monument 
on which a short sketch of her life is written 
stands in the temple of Unrin at Murasakino 
in the Province of Kyoto. 

As the plum blossom adds to itself a new 
meaning by its long struggle against the severe 
winter weather, so this genius of the literary 
world, Murasaki Shikibu, becomes dearer and 
nobler to us because of her long fight against 
the corruptions of the court and the daily 
temptations of the sphere in which she lived. 


PROVERBS FROM THE JAPANESE, 


Meeting is the beginning of separation. 


Life is like a candle in the wind. 


Regard an old man as your father. 


Pinch yourself and know how others feel. 


An ugly woman shuns the looking glass. 


Tighten the cord of your helmet after victory. 


Where birds are unknown, the bat is peerless, 


An insect an inch long has half an inch of soul. 


The pupil should walk seven feet away from his 


teacher lest he tread upon his shadow. 
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BOUT five hundred years ago, in the 

reign of the Emperor Go-Komatsu, 

| there was born in Kyoto at the hour 

of sunrise on the first day of the first month of 

the year a boy who was named Senkiku by his 
parents. . 

From an early age he proved himself to be 
quite different from ordinary children and 
gave signs of unusual intelligence. His father 
and mother regarding him as a child of great 
promise decided to give him a good education 
with a view to his entering the Buddhist 
priesthood. This calling was held in high 
esteem in ancient times and a clever, ambi- 
tious bonze could always rise to eminence and 
fame, and be sure of power and influence in 
his day. 

So at the age of six the prodigy Senkiku 
was sent to the temple of Daitoku and placed 
as a pupil in the charge of the priest Y6s6, 
and in accordance with Japanese custom to 
mark this great event in the boy’s life, his 
Name was changed. From this time on he 
was Called Ikkiu,—a name which is famous 
to this day. 

The little acolyte more than fulfilled the 
hopes his parents had placed in him. He 
proved to be exceedingly clever. His mem- 
Ory was so gool that he could learn he 
Buddhist scriptures and prayers ten times 
quicker than the other boys, and to the aston- 
ishment of his superiors he even knew things 
that those much older than himself did not 
know. The priest-tutor, Y6so, was delighted 

with his new pupil and became very fond of 

him. 

Now it happened that one day a certain 
~amurai came to the temple, wearing hakama, 
made of leather. Ikkiu at once noticed it 
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and knew that this was against their religion, 
for no leather could be made without the 
taking of life which is strictly forbidden by 
Buddhist laws. He at once took a large 
piece of paper and wrote on it the following : 

“ Within this temple all kinds of leather are 
strictly forbidden: Whoever brings leather 
within will surely receive punishment.” 

He then placed this notice outside the temple 
near the entrance where it could not fail to 
be seen. : 

When the samurai saw the sign and the 
boy who hung it up he said to himself: } 

“‘Now because I came to the temple wear- 
ing this leather hakama, that little rascal has 
spied it out and does this just to annoy me. J 
will punish him, see if I don’t!” 

He then went upto Ikkiu and said: ‘ Look 
here, you boy, you have just put up that notice 
forbidding the entrance of any kind of leather 
into this temple, but don’t you keep drums 
made of leather here ? Now what do you say 
to that P” 

He thought to puzzle the boy greatly by 
this question, but Ikkiu was not in the least 
nonplussed and retorted quickly : 

“Well,” he said, “the drum gets punished 
as I said!” and catching up the drumsticks * 
he began beating the instrument with all his 
might, and as he did so he looked knowingly 
at his interlocutor and asked: 

“How would you like to be punished in 
this way?” 

The man was ashamed at being outwitted 
by such a youngster and scratching his head 
said : 


“YT have not a word to say!” But he 


* “‘bachi” the word for drumstick also means punishment, 
hence the neatness of the pun, 


186 THE 
made up his mind that he would have a laugh 
at the mischievous boy’s expense the next 
time Ikkiu and his master visited him ¢end he 
went home and waited for the opportunity. 

It happened within a few days after this 
that Ikkiu accompanied Y6s6 on a visit to the 
house of this same samurai. 

In front of their host’s gate was a bridge. 
When they arrived at the bridge they saw a 
sign-board on which was written the following 
prohibition :— 

It 
The master-priest reading the notice and 


is forbidden to cross this bridge!”’ 


looking at his pupil said in a troubled voice : 

“ How can we reach the house unless we 
cross the bridge ?”’ 

With a bold tace Ikkiu answered : 

«That does not matter at all, you may 
cross the bridge, but be sure and walk only in 
the middle as I do—follow me!” and he him- 
self led the way, purposely walking with an 
erect and haughty mien. 

Then the samurai who had evidently been 
waiting for them came rushing out in a great 
hurry and in a big angry voice began to scold 
them for not heeding the notice. 

Ikkiu smiled: 

«That sign,” said he “ forbids us to walk, 
along the edge (hashi means both bridge and 
edge), so we came walking most carefully over 
the middle !”’ 

The man was astonished at the boy’s quick 
wit. He saw that the young acolyte was more 
than a match for him, a grown man, and he 
smiled, gave up the game and praised Ikkiu. 

' Another time when Ikkiu was about ten or 
eleven years old his master went out and left 
him in charge of the temple. © During his ab- 
sence a friend brought the old priest a large 
manju,*—Ikkiu broke olf a piece for him- 
self and hid it in his sleeve and when Yoso re- 
turned he showed him the remains of the cake. 
The old man took the cake in his hand and 


looking at the broken end said suspiciously : 


~~ ee ——— 








® Manju a kind of large flat thick dumpling with bean paste 


encosed in white Couzh,. 
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“f wonder where the broken bit of the 
moon ts ?”’ 

[kkiu knew at once that it was meant for a 
hint and taking a piece of manju out of his 
sleeve, answered quickly : 

“Tt was hidden tn the clouds! ”’ 

The bonze was so struck with his clever- 
ness that he gave him the whole of the cake. 

One night when all in the temple were sup- 
posed to be asleep Ikkiu left his room to get 
something. When he reached the passage 
there was a strong smell of the cooking of fish 
which came from the direction of his master’s 
room. 

“Now it is the duty of a priest to abstain 
from eating any kind of flesh. My master strict- 
ly forbids others to eat fish and he has no right 
to break the rule himself,” said Ikkiu, and 
with these words he boldly went to the priest’s 
room and pushing aside the screens he popped 
his head inside so that he could see all that 
was going on, and said: 

YoOso 
He replied that he 
was not wanted and ordered him to go away 


‘Here I am, do you want me?” 
was quite taken aback. 


at once. 

“T will leave your room if you wish it,” 
answered the incorrigible boy, “ but before I 
oO, please tell me what you are eating ? ” 

‘he old priest saw that he was caught and 
that there was no use in trying to hide the 
truth, so he said: 

«This is salted salmon !”’ 

“On what tree does it grow 2?” asked Ikkiu 
looking as innocent as he could. 

‘“ This is not a fruit, it is a kind of fish!” 
said Yoso. 

“What? a fish?” exclaimed Ikkiu in aston- 
ishment, pronouncing each word slowly as_ if 
he was afraid of saying the next, “ Do—you— 
not—mind—-cating—fish ? ” 

‘Tt is not that I do not mind,” said the 
priest, but I have said a prayer over this fish, 
so that even if I eat it, no punishment will 


follow !” 
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“What kind of prayer did you say?” asked 
Ikkiu. 

“This is what I said,”’ answered the priest, 
“You are of the nature of dead wood, therefore 
enter and receive the reward of the religious 
lite !”” 

“ What is the meaning of that prayer?”’ 

“You are a tiresome boy,” answered the 


badgered Y6s6, ‘but listen and I will explain. 


The meaning of my prayer is this. This 


fish though now dead and salted was at one 
time alive, but in this state, it is impossible 
for me, even though I feel pity for it, to make 
it swim again, so it is far better tor it to come 
into me and receive the blessing and _ re- 
ward of a religious life in the next world. 
How very grateful this fish must feel towards 
me!" added the old man looking at his pupil. 
Ikkiu listened very attentively to his master’s 
explanation. 
“Through your kind favour!’ he said with 
42 appreciative bow, “I now understand well 


the meaning of your prayer,” and again salaam- 
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ing as low as the mats, he left the room and 
went back to his bed. 

Now the next day after the morning 
orisons were over, [kkiu went into the garden 
and going to the pond caught a carp (kor) and 
brought it to the kitchen. He then placed it 
ona board and was preparing to slice it up 
and cook it. When the other novices saw 
what Ikkiu was doing they hurried in horror 
to the priest, and told him what his favourite 
charge was in the act of doing. Y6sd slowly 
closed the book he was studying, rose and 
went to the kitchen and began to scold the 
boy severely. 

“To not be troubled about me,” said Ikkiu 
calmly, “I have said a prayer over this fish, 
so that it does not matter even if I eat it!” 

Then Y6s6 said with a wry smile: ‘ Now 
you are trying to imitate what I did_ last 
night! ‘Tell me what sort of prayer did you 
say Pp” 

“This is 
the prayer I said over the fish :--‘ You are of 


The boy solemnly answered : 
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the nature of raw wood, though [I do not wish 
to let you go, you are apt to escape into the 
water; rather than live in the turbid water of 
the pond, enter into my stomach and pass 
away 1” 

When the old priest heard these words so 
full of a lesson for him he could not scold the 
lad any more but left him, wondering at his 
cleverness. 

Thus nearly everything that Ikkiu said or 
did was pregnant with humour and wit and he 
made an impression upon everybody who saw 
or spoke to him and all agreed that he had a 
future before him. 
reached the ear of Yoshimitsu, the Shogun, 


At last his reputation 


who said that if [kkiu was such an interesting 
boy he would like to see him, so he sent a 
messenger to the Daitoku temple and sum- 
moned him to the palace. 

Ikkiu accompanied by his tutor, set out in 
answer to the summons. When they arrived 
they were ushered into the room where the 
Shogun sat in state with the grand daimyos 
ranged on either side of him looking very 
solemn and important, an array formidable 
enough to crush a timid person. 

But Ikkiu was not in the least daunted. 
He entered the room and gazing towards the 
Shogun salaamed very politely keeping his 
head to the ground. 

‘Phe Shogun smiled :—“ So you are the boy 
from the Daitoku temple, who is reported to 
be so extraordinarily clever?” Ikkiu lifted 
up his face a little and replied : 

“¥ do not know that I am clever, but 
perhaps there are so many stupid people in the 
world that even I come to be noticed !” 

“That is an interesting answer,” said 
Yoshimitsu. 
difficult and 


them: here on the spot!” 


Now I will give you some 


problems you must answer 
“On the sereen behind you is the picture 
of a tiger,—bind hint with rope in our sight !” 
The youth looked where Yoshimitsu point- 
ed and sure enough on the screen behind 


The 


him was the drawing of a large tiger. 
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Shogun and = daimyos exchanged — glances 
wondering what the boy would do to obey 
the order. 

Ikkiu, however, showed not the least sign of 
perplexity. He went out of the room for a 
few minutes and then returned with a rope 
and looking round at the assembled daimyos 
said in a clear loud voice : 

“ T am quite ready to bind the tiger, if one 
of you will drive him out!” 

All looked at each other in astonishment. 
They were beaten by the lad’s wit and had 
no answer to make. 

“© Ikkiu, that is well said!” and the 
Shogun praised the lad. 

Yoshimitsu now pointed to a pine-tree in 
the garden. This monarch of the forest was 
bent and its branches twisted and gnarled in 
the weird fashion characteristic of the old 
pine-trees of Japan. 

“Ts that pine-tree straight or crooked ?” 
asked the Shogun. 

“There is nothing so straight as that pine- 
tree!’ answered Ikkiu. 

‘The Shogun wondered at the answer and 
said: “Why do you say that pine-tree is 
straight, when it is crooked as you see ?”’ 

‘The Ikkiu looked very grave and answered : 

“The shape of the tree is certainly crooked 
but is it not straight (honest) to show its 
crookedness just as it is without trying to hide 
it? There are people in this world with 
crooked hearts, but they try to look all right 
and straight outwardly and to appear better 
than they are;so when we compare these 
hypocrites to this tree, there is nothing more 
straight or honest in the world than that 
pine-tree !”’ 

The Shogun was much struck with the 
answer and thought that one day Ikkiu would 
surely become a famous man. He presented 
him with many gifts and praising his merit 
sent him hack to finish his novitiate at the 
temple. 

Ixkiu took great pains with his studies and 
did not rest content, although he knew him- 
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self to be clever. 
When he reached 
the age of twenty- 
two, he heard that 
in Goshi at a 
place called Kata- 
da, there lived a 
priest famous for | 
his learning and 
Ikkiu 
desired self -im- | 


ee 


wisdom. 


ee _ 


provement and | 
wished to become | 
this man’s pupil, so | 
he left Kyoto and | 
} 
) 


travelled over the 


hills as far as = 
Goshii. ¥ Pee, 

When he arrived ee 
at the dwelling of 
the celebrated bonze, Sddon, he found the 
gate shut fast against him and he could 
not gain admittance. 
was not dismayed. He thought, “If I go 
back now, all my effort in coming so far to 

see Sddon will have been in vain. I will 
wait here outside the gate till he opens 
it!” 

The persevering [kkiu waited without mov- 
ing the whole day long. At last the night 
came on and as it was winter he began to suffer 
not only from hunger but from cold. Nothing 
daunted he stood there telling himself that 
now was the time to endure hardship and to 
exercise patience. 

When day dawned the young man was in 
the same position still waiting by the gate. 
When Sddon saw this he said : 

“ This is an interesting man—he is an unusual 
character certainly,” and he sent out his acolyt- 
“s to open the doors and admit the new and 
persistent disciple. 

Sodon taught [kkiu all he knew, and in this 
bik the young man made great progress in 
wisdom and learning which, added to his 
matural cleverness, was like giving “an iron 


Still the young man 
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rod to a demon,” or “adding strength to 
strength ” as we say in Japan. 

Ikkiu at last became a very famous priest 
and on the death of his first master Y6s6, he 
succeeded him as the head of the Daitoku 
temple in Kyoto and everyone looked up to 
him with great reverence. 

His fame was noised abroad to such an 
extent that finally very ridiculous reports were 
circulated about him. People went so far as 
to say that he could perform miracles and the 
news spread like wild-fire over the city. It 
was said at last that he could eat fish and then 
bring it living out of his month and that the 
resurrected fish would swim away on being put 
in water. 

When Ikkiu heard of this, he said: What 
stupids they are! I am not a conjurer that 
I can make fish I have eaten alive again. Such 
a thing is utterly impossible. What nonsense 
is circulated about me! I must put a stop to 
these absurd rumours !” ; 

So one day he went out into the most crowded 
part of the city and put up a notice that on a 
certain day under a pine-tree the priest Ikkiu 
of the Daitoku temple would give a wonderful 
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WHERE THE SHOGUN SAT IN STATE, 


performance. On that day he would show 
the people that after eating and swallowing 
some fish he would cause that same fish to live 
and swim again and that all who wished to 
come and witness the spectacle were welcome. 

“This is something worth seeing!’ said 
everyone who read the invitation, and on the 
appointed day men, women, and_ children 
hastened from early morning to the Daitoku 
As the 
hour drew near the courtyard of the great 


temple to see I[kkiu’s miraculous show. 


building was packed with crowds of people, all 
breathless with curiosity and expectation. 
Inside the temple room, open on two sides 
to the spectators, a tub of water stood and by 
the side of this was a stand on which was 
placed a dish full of cooked fish which looked 
most tempting. At the appointed hour Ikkiu 
came slowly into the room dressed in purple 
robes and vestments, and without looking at 
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the assembled people sat down, took up his 
chopsticks and began eating the fish as if he 
had never tasted anything so good in his life 
before, and he did not stop until he had 
finished the whole plate. 

‘Now comes the sight!” said the gaping 
crowd who were pressing and pushing each 
other against the verandahs and _ eagerly 
watching every movement of the wonder- 
working priest. ‘Now, behold!” they 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ the fishes will come forth alive 
from the priest’s mouth!’ They fully ex- 
pected this to happen. 

Then Ikkiu stood up and coming out from 
the room to the porch said : 

“T taank you for your trouble in coming 
here to-day to see me. But I am sorry to 
sav that my stomach is out of order and is 
unable to produce the live fish today!” and 


without another word he retired into an 
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inner room, shutting the sliding screens after 
him, 

The spectators were greatly taken back. 
Many grumbled and said that the whole thing 
was a farce; others were angry at being 
de eived, and others said : 

“Fancy a priest telling lies!’’ and they 
began to clamour for [kkiu to come out and 
explain himself, and there was for a 
few minutes a great noise and confusion 
around the temple. ‘The more sensible people 
said that Ikkiu was a great man and that he 
had done this on purpose to prove how wrong 
it was to spread these preposterous rumours 
about him or to believe them. 

“ This shows not only how great and clever 
he is but how trustworthy also!” said his 
supporters. 

From this time on he became more famous 
than ever. Samurai and noblemen came from 
all parts of the country to learn of him and 
to ask him questions about religion and 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Though Ikkiu was profoundly learned yet 
he was often light hearted and humourous and 
aboye all things he was original. Once on 
New Year’s Day when the people as usual had 
given themselves up to merry-making and 
saké drinking and were congratulating each- 
other on the return of the year, he founda 
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large skull and putting it on the end of a long 
stick went about saying to everyone “ Take 
warning ! ‘is 

The famous New Year’s poem which has 
become almost a household proverb in Japan 
was composed by Ikkiu. It teaches the 
serious side of the coming of each New Year, 
how the decorations of the pine-trees in front of 
the houses are not only a cause for rejoicing, 
but should make people pause for reflection, 


Take warning 


reminding them that each New Year brings 
them nearer the valley of death. 


“ Kadomatsu wa 
Meido no tabi no 
Ichiri dzuka 
Medetaku mo ari 
Medetaku mo nashi.” 


** At every door 
The pine trees stand 
One mile-post more 
To the spirit land : 
As there’s gladness 
So there’s sadness.’ 


Ikkiu died a peaceful death at the good old 
age of eighty-seven in the thirteenth year of 
Bummei, beloved and respected by everyone, 
and to this day all Japanese enjoy the 
numerous ancedotes of this famous priest who 
was always so witty, original and amusing. 
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The Steel Bible of Bushido 


BY 
HENRY SATOH 


HE sword is the very embodiment of refinement and strength, ever reminding its 
the Yamato race. It is sometimes possessor of the possibility of attaining the 
spoken of as the ‘Soul of the highest polish in personality without the 

Samurai,’’ but it may also be called 
the “Bible of Bushido.” It is 
looked upon as the manifestation 
of the sense of honor, high char- 
acter and moral courage. The 
boy was taught with the shining 
blade before him, that his soul 
must be free from any form of 
pollution like the bright surface of 
the blade His attention was called 
to the fact that neglect causes the 
blade to rust, and the lesson was 
at once drawn of the necessity of 
a constant and unceasing effort to 
sustain purity of character. 

Again, the sword .is held up as 
the reminder of the punishment 
which is certain to follow an evil 
at. ‘ This sharp edge,” the father 
will say, ‘is not only the guardian 
ot your honor and personal safety, 


least sacrifice of mental or spiritual 
vigor. Effeminacy is most strong- 
ly abhorred by the followers of the 
steel Bible, but they are at the 
same time very carefully warned 
against the tendency of rough and 
vulgar display of strength, physical 
or otherwise. The true samurai 
must be in every respect a gentle- 
man, and the sword serves to re- 
mind him that he can be vigorous 
and powerful without being rough 
and overbearing in his demeanor. 
Bushido is the national conscience 
of the children of Yamato, and the 
sword is the defender and the 
manifestation of this same con- 
science 

The sword is Japan’s original 
invention. She has borrowed noth- 





ing from abroad in the way of 


but it is also the sacred disciplin- perfecting the manufacture of her 
arian to punish you when you 7 steel blade. In all other branches 
go wrong.” | of art Japan has had to receive 
Whenever the blade is un- foreign tuition more or less. But 
sheathed, there always comes up a ¥ in the making of the sword blade 
feeling in the breast of the sons of : even the most searching and crit- 
Yamato which reminds them that a ical of historians has not yet pro- 
they are in the presence of a : duced any evidence of its foreign 
rigid master of the loftiest character e origin. 
and of holy influence The sword, ni Swords exist all over the world. 
In short, is held in the highest pos- Jewelled Sword Formerly Even the savages have their own 
sible esteem, especially by that class tof Special Bigniicence, type of sword. The Damas- 
of Japanese whose education has been built up» cus blade is deservedly admired and _ treasur- 


on the steel Bible of Bushido. ed by the lovers of the sword. ‘The 


oi a cue . = ae * ° . . 
he sword again is a unique combination of | Japanese and the Damascus blades are believed 
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to be the only swords that can claim to have 
reached the highest perfection of the art. 
They are, however, entirely different in their 
character. The Damascus steel is of uniform 
temper, and is far superior to the Japanese in 
point of elasticity, while the latter is a com- 
bination of two tempers. In other words, the 
Japanese blade combines in itself a hard and 
mild steel, the edge and the body of the blade 
having different tempers, the former being 
hardened enough to vive it the necessary sharp- 
ness, while the latter is kept mild in temper 
with sufficient elasticity to prevent it from 
breaking. 

The combination in one piece of soft and 
hard steel defied the skill of steel experts of the 
West until Mr. Harvey invented the process 
now known by his name, when he applied his 
methods to the manufacture of armour plates 
for warships. Compound armour plates 
exist in some of the ships still in commiss- 
ion, showing how recently the combination 
in one block of two tempers was used suc- 
cessfully. 

The same result, if not by the same process 
as that of Mr. Harvey, was within the attain- 
ment of the swordsmiths of Japan as early as 
the beginning of the ninth century of the 
Christian era. The swords of that period are 
still preserved in the Imperial collection and 
also in the families of the old daimyos. 

The Japanese swordsmith obtained the above 
result by first covering the entire body of the 
blade with clay. He then carefully removed 
the clay along the edge ina straight or wavy 
line according to the effect desired to be pro- 
duced thereon after firing. This done, he 
fired the blade, and on attaining the desired 
degree of heat, the whole piece was chilled 
suddenly by plunging it in a tank of water, 
the temperature of which is generally believed 
to have been lukewarm. Thus the edge which 
was thin and without the coating became suffic- 
iently hardened to ensure sharpness while the 
body itseif being protected by the clay from 
coming into direct contact with an excessive 
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amount of carbon during the firing, attained 
an entirely different temper, and the brittleness 
which is the most serious defect of a blade was 
thus successfully avoided. 

Comparing the Japanese blade produced 
by this process with that of the countries 
with which Japan was in) communication in 
olden days, such as China, India and Korea, 
we find that the workmanship was entirely 
different, and there is no trace whatever of 
that interesting process having been import- 
ed or borrowed from abroad. It must there- 
that the process is an 
Invention originating in the mind of some 
But who the 
Inventor was no one knows, for history is 


fore be concluded 


of the people of this Empire. 


totally silent on this subject. 

Interesting and clever as the process is, it 
is very strange that neither record nor tradi- 
tion exists to preserve the name of this great 
inventor. The only way to account for this 
is that the was at first 
carefully guarded as a great secret and was 
to be transmitted only to confidants. In 
course of time, however, the secret was stolen 
and came to be widely disseminated, and 
when an ambitious man tried to claim the 
invention the process must have been too 
generally known to afford him the chance 
The secret, if it had 
been one, must have been short-lived, and 
no sword was Japanese which had not been 


subjected to this process. 


flistory of the Sword. 

The existence of the sword is coeval with 
the founding of the Empire. The place of 
its birth is shrouded in darkness, but the 
sword is one of the three Imperial Insignia 
of the Ruler of the Empire and as such the 
national sentiment connected with the blade 
is_ traditional. 


anomaly process 


of winning the laurel. 


No expert has had the privilege of inspect- 
ing the ancient sword forming one of the 
Imperial Insignia, but the sword worn by the 
Crown Prince Shotoku who compiled the 
Constitution of Seventeen Articles in 693 
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PAIR OF SWORDS WORN BY LORD MIZUNO TADAKUNI. 


The heroic reformer of the last days of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Decorated with copper 
and iron, with no trace of gold or silver, thus setting an example of simplicity. 


A.1). is still preserved in the Imperial collec- 
tion now kept in Nara. The blade is said 
to be perfectly straight, differing in this respect 
from the ordinary sword, but the point and 
the edge consist of hardened steel, like the 
other blades, and the sword is said to bear 
the trace of having been subjected to the 
same process of firing already described. 
When the laws and customs of the country 
were codified for the first time in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, the  sword- 
smith was required to mark the tang of the 
blade with his name, and the famous sword- 
smiths of that period are found in the Pro- 
vince of Yamato. They are known as Ama- 
kuni and Amaza, but it is generally believed 
that their works have not been preserved. 


There are many blades in the market bearing 


these names, but the connoisseurs agree in 
In one 
of the old Honnami records there is a 
paragraph saying :—‘“I never saw a real 


condemning them as not genuine. 
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Amakuni blade and those that claim to be 
his work are spurious.” 

Honnami is the family name of the of- 
ficially appointed judge of the sword blade. 
One century after Amakuni and Amaza we 
find Yasutsuna of the Province of H6ki. He 
lived in the beginning of the ninth century 
and. his work is preserved both in the Imper- 
ial and other collections. Yasutsuna was 
looked upon as the master of the craft and 
before the great Masamune appeared in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, his work 
commanded unique distinction and _ re- 
spect. 

Prior to Amaza and Yasutsuna we find 
Gassan of the Province of Oshiu. He is 
recorded as the contemporary of the Emperor 
Tenji, whose reign dates from 668 A.D. But 
it is doubtful if his real work has been 
preserved. Both Amakuni and Amaza were 
most probably Gassan’s contemporaries and 
it is very interesting to note that even in 
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such a remote corner of the Empire as the 
Province of Oshiu, we find the swordmaker 
as early as the close of the seventh century. 
Yamato being the seat of the Imperial 
authority it is natural to find there 
swordsmiths of the highest skill. The fact 
that swords were made in the distant Prov- 
ince of Oshiu as early as Gassan’s time, clearly 
shows that no one locality in Japan could 
monopolize the origin and manufacture of 
the steel blade as far as the record goes. 
Even the seat of the Imperial authority could 
not claim the honor of having first pro- 
duced the sword with the process already 
mentioned. 

The greatest patron of the swordsmith in 
early days was the Emperor Gotoba whose 
reign began in 1186 A.D. He had twelve 
smiths of the highest skill officially appointed 
as the first group of the Imperial smiths. 
They were summoned from the different parts 
of the country and took turns each month 
to make swords for the Imperial Patron. 
Besides the twelve, there were also appointed 
a second group of twenty-four smiths. The 
Emperor himself sat at the forge and practiced 
the art under Nobufusa of Bizen, and Hisakuni 
of Awataguchi. The Emperor’s own swords 
are still preserved in the Imperial collection 
and are very highly admired by connoisseurs. 
Under this patronage, the art was carried to 
great perfection and the works of these smiths 
are still preserved and treasured. 

The Imperial smiths and their names are as 


follows: First Group, on duty in :— 


First month, Norimune of Bizen. Second month, Sada- 
tsuynof Awoye, Bitchin. Third month, Nobufusa of Bizen. 
(Not the same smith ag the Emperor's tutor) Fourth 
month, Kuniyasu of Awataguchi, Kyoto, Fifth month, 
Tsunetsnga of Awoye, Bitchin. Sixth month, Kunitome of 
Awatasuchi, Kyoto. Seventh month, Muneyoshi of Bizen. 
Kizhth month, Tsuguiyve of Awoye, Bitchin | Ninth month, 
Sukemune of Bizen. ‘Tenth month, Yukinari of Bizen, 
Eleventh month, Sukenari of Bizen, Twelfth imonth, 
Sukenobu of Bizen. The Emperor's tutors :—Hisakuni of 
Awataguchi, Kyoto :—- Nobufusa of Bizen 

The Second Group of the Imperial ‘smiths. 
On duty in :— 

First month, Kanemichi of Bizen; Kunitomo of Awata- 


guchi, Second month, Morosane of Bizen; Nagasuke of 
Bizen. Third mouth, Shigehire of Yamato; Yukikuni of 
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Bizen,. Fourth month, Chikafusa of Bizen; Yukihira of 
Bunyo. Fifth month, Kanechika of Bizeo; Sanefusa of 
Bizen, 8ixth month, Noritsugu of Bizen; Yoshifusa of 
Bizen. Seventh month Tomosuke of Bizen; Munetaka of 
Awoye. Eighth month, Akisane of Bizen; Sanetsune of Bizen. 
Ninth month, Kanesuye of Bizen; Nobufusa of Bizen. 
Tenth month, Tomotada of Bizen; Sanetsune of Mimasaku, 
(probably of Bizen and son of the smith on duty in Eighth 
month.) Eleventh month, Kanesuke of Bizen; Norimune 
of Bizen. Twelfth month, Norisane of Bitchiu; Koresuke 
of Bizen. 

When the Emperor Gotuba was removed to the Province 
of Oki he had with him six smiths, Their names are; 
Norikuniof Awatazuchi, Kyoto. On duty, first and second 
months; Kagekuni of Awataguchi, on duty third and fourth 
months; Kunitsuna of Awataguchi, on duty fifth and sixth 
mouths; Muneyoshi of Bizeo, on duty seventh and eighth 
months; Nobumasa of Bizen, on duty ninth and tenth 
months; Sukenori of Bizen, on duty eleventh and twelfth 
months, 


The Kamakura Shogunate, or the military 
government, which came into power in 1192 
A.1). extended very great patronage and en- 
couragement to the swordsmiths. The masters 
of the craft were invited to Kamakura, and 
here it was that the celebrated school of So- 
shiu smiths was founded by the great Masa- 
mune towards the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Thus under the patronage of the 
Kamakura Shogunate a new school of great 
influence was established and perpetuated the 
revered name of Goro Niudo Masamune and 
also of his ten disciples. 

Under the Ashikaga Shogunate which came 
into power at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a period of comparative tranquility was 
enjoyed tor about a century and a_ half. 
During that period no great swordsmiths of 
special merit adorned the age, and the art 
rapidly fell into a state of decadence. 

It was from about the time of Hideyoshi, 
the Napoleon of the Far East, that a revival 
set in, and many a skilled artist flourished 
under his patronage. This revival which com- 
menced about the middle of the sixteenth 
century continued until the close of the seven- 
teenth century. For two hundred years after- 
ward peace was enjoyed under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, and no- special occasion was 
offered for the appearance of smiths of except- 
ional skill. It was always during the periods 
of internal strife that great masters of the craft 
appeared, and the revival of the art which set 
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PAIR OF SWORDS WORN BY LORD HORI OF IIDA, SHINANO PROVINCE, 


in under the patronage of Hideyoshi called 
into existence a new class of the blade known 
as the Shinto, or modern blade. 

The tone of this class of blade is entirely 
different from the old sword, and as many as 
twenty-seven masters of the class are recorded, 
their productions being generally very marked 
in the thickness and weight and also in the 
color of the steel. 
used to a considerable degree. 

Since that time no great improvement was 
introduced and the history of the swordsmith 
may be considered as_ practically ended with 
the names of Masahide, Naotane, Hosokawa 
Masayoshi, Kiyomaru and others who lived in 
Yedo in the middle of the nineteenth century 
when the Tokugawa Shogunate fell and the 
Meiji government came into power. 


General Description of Swords. 

The ancient swords by great smiths were 
not straight blades. | When the curved form 
came to be introduced is not definitely 
known, but the curve served to make the 
lade more efficient by drawing the edge over 
the thing in contact after it had been struck 
with sufficient force. The Japanese blade is 
Jmilt up of small pieces of steel welded togeth- 
er by the sheer effort of the forger. The 
traces thereof are visible on the surface and 
are known as the /ada or the grain of the 
blade. ‘The character of the had serves as 
important datum in determining the school of 


Imported iron began to be 


the maker. After the necessary temper of the 
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steel has been secured by the final process of 
firing the blade tt is carefully filed until it is 
ready to be smoothed and sharpened by the 
whetstone. The art of polishing the blade 
was a distinct branch cf the trade, requiring a 
very high degree of skill, the appearance and 
the value of a blade depending largely on this 
process, and creat importance was attached to it. 

The Japanese blade thus polished first ap- 
peals to the eye as consisting of steel of two 
distinct tempers. Along the edge, and border- 
ing on the mirror-like body of the blade, there 
isa line of white, with a misty effect. The 
line may be either regular or irregular with 
wavy appearance. ‘The misty portion forms 
the edge which is sufficiently hard to be 
sharpened like a razor. On that portion of 
the blade where the hard steel of the edge and 
the mild steel of the body blend together there 
are produced several fancy effects, as shown in 
the diagram, and they are called the amon or 
Each of the Aamon is specified by 
names as nearly descriptive of the appear- 
ance as possible. The kind of Aamon is very 
important in judging the merit of the blade 
and also in ascertaining the school to which 
the maker belongs. In some there are pearly 
discs scattered over the misty surface, and 
such spots are called the ve, while the misty 
effect is called the #éo7. The former develop- 
ed with the highest skill forms a short line 
which may be called a silver stream, It is 


called by connoisseurs 4/1se7, or the line of 
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BLADES REPRODUCED FROM A PICTURE-ROLL BY HONNAMI KOTOKU OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


gold. This effect is visible only on the 
choicest class of blades, such as Sadamune, 
Kunitoshi, and others of a similar grade. 

One of the most important qualifications of 
a Japanese blade is the grace of its form. It 
is necessary of course that it should appeal to 
the eye as an efficient weapon of real practical 
value, but at the same time a good sword must 
be in its general lineament a graceful piece of 
workmanship to command wide respect. A 
high class sword when unsheathed is sure to 
fill the onlookers with a sense of awe. This 
feeling must be peculiar to the Japanese 
who have been taught to value and honor 
the sword from their childhood, but it is not 
only the bright 
sharp edge that inspires the mind with that 
feeling. A great deal of the effect depends 
on the shape and general make-up of the 
blade. 


snining surface and the 


t. Small sword by Sa, one of the ten disciples of Masamune, middle of fourteenth century. 


of thirteenth century. 
mune, 


3. By Masamune. 4. By Yoshimitsu. 
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IT CONTAINS SEVENTY-TWO MASTERPIECES TREASURED BY HIDEYOSHI, 


Schools of Swordsmiths. 

‘There are over ten thousand smiths on re- 
cord who were distributed throughout the 
They cover a_ period of nearly 
twelve centuries. When a sword is submitted 
for inspection, a connoisseur is generally ex- 
pected to be able to tell the age and the school 
of the maker, if not his name. ‘lhe formid- 
able number of makers extending over a period 
of twelve centuries appears at first to be totally 
beyond any human attempt to discriminate 
one blade from another, and much more to 
point out its maker without exposing the tang. 
But thanks to the efforts of predecessors, this 
extensive field had been reduced to a com- 
paratively small compass. 

The swords belonging to the period of five 
hundred years commencing with Amaza and 


Empire. 


Amakuni in the beginning of the eighth cent- 
ury, and ending with the Genriaku era (1184 


2. By Yoshimitsu of Kyoto, middle 
5s. Ry Sadamune who was first of the ten disciples of Masa- 


6. By Kunimitsu under whom Masamune is supposed to have learned the art. 
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A.D.) are very few. From the Genriaku era 
to the Kemmu era (1334-5 A.D.), a period of 
a century and a half, is the time when high 
class swords by greit masters were abundarttly 
produced. The productions of this period 
which have been preserved are very numerous, 
while the swords produced during the two hun- 
dred and fifty years of interval war closing with 
the rise of Hideyoshi, when swordsmiths all 
over the country had their hands full, are now 
widely preserved in private collections. Follow- 
ing this period, another century and a half, 
commencing with the Keicho era, (1569-1614 
A.D.), produced a new class of the blade 
known as the Shinto, or modernsword. Then 
followed a period of decadence during two 
centuries of perfect peace. 

Thus it will be seen that it was the period 
of internal war lasting for about three centuries 
and a half which produced the greatest number 
of excellent blades and this was preceded by a 
period of a century and a half coming down 
to the Kemmu era (1334-5 A.D.) when great 
masters appeared. Consequently the twelve 
centuries of the history of the sword are pract- 
ically reducible to a period of five hundred 
years. The seven centuries buth preceding 
and following the time when the greatest num- 
ber of blades were produced, can be left out 
of consideration in judging the merit and the 
age of the blade. 

As for the number of schools of sword- 
smiths, the same method of reduction is 
applicable, so as to facilitate the memory. 
The forges are distributed all over the sixty- 
six provinces, each of which contains no small 
number of smiths. But they may be classified 
according to five schools, and by remembering 
the characteristics of these forges it becomes 
quite possible to determine the class and merit 
of any blade. There are exceptions and anom- 

alies, but they are not sufficiently numerous 
to modify the rules adopted by the Honnami 
Family. 

The five schools referred to are the Bizen, 


Seki, Soshiu, Yamato and Yamashiro. The 
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first contains the largest number of smiths. 
The Seki school of the Province of Mino 
comes next. All the forges scattered through- 
out the Empire are either the followers of one 
of the five schools, or independent makers of 
very limited extent. 

The Yamashiro schvol so called from the 
ename of the Province and generally known as 
the Kyoto product, originated from the cele- 
brated Munechika of the tenth century. His 
school is classed as the Sanjo blade. There 
are also in the same province the following 
branches ; the Awataguchi, Rai, Riokai, Aya- 
nokoji, and the Heianjo. 

The Yamato school contains the following 
branches: The Senjuin, Shikkake, ‘Tayema. 
The Bizen 


Kobizen, 


Tekai, Hosho, and Kanabo. 
school is subdivided as follows ; 
or the old Bizen, dating prior to the Gen- 
riaku era (1184 A.D.), Fukuoka Ichimonji; 
Yoshioka Ichimonji, Osafune, Kosori, Cho- 
kuso or Naomune, Hatakeda, Omiya, and 
Yoshi. 

Kindred to the Bizen school but possessing 
prominent characteristics, the Awoye forge 
produced celebrated masters. © Awoye is the 
name of a district in Bitchiu, the neighbouring 
Province of Bizen. ‘The oldest smith of this 
forge was Yasutsugu of the eleventh century. 
The Seki school of Mino Province, had its 
or.gin in the Yamato school. The oldest 
smith on record is Tofuji of the middle of the 
twelfth century. The most celebrated master 
of this school was Shizu Saburo Kaneuji who 
came to Mino from Yamato and afterward per- 
fected his skill under the great Masamune. Shizu 
occupies foremost rank among the ten disciples 
of the master. 


principal branches, the Akasaka, Seki-Senjuin, 


There are in this school four 


Kanemoto and his following, and the Hachiya. 

The Soshiu school, or the Kamakura forge, 
originated with the great Masamune whose 
influence permeates all the prominent forges 
of the country. He travelled extensively and 
wherever he went the improvement and pro- 


gress made in the craft showed his intluence. 
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The fame of this school was wide-spread 
and the traditions were faithfully followed 
by the smiths nearly all over the country, 
especially in’ the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, 

Besides the Kamakura forge personally 
established by Masamune, there are also the 
Odawara forge of the same Province (Sagami 
or Soshiu) and the Shimada forge of the 
Provinee of Suruga. In the former the name 
of Tsunahiro of the sixteenth century stands 
foremost, and in the latter that of Yoshisuke 
wha was one of the pupils of the founder 
of the school. 

A foreign colleetor should remember that 
in the transfer of a high class sword, it is 
sentiment not money that predominates in 
the Japanese mind. [t would be an un- 
pardonable offense if a dealer should sell, or 
assist in the sale of a valuable sword, to a 
foreigner. General Viscount Terauchi, Min- 
ister of War, once said to the writer on the 
occasion of a meeting of the Sword Society, 
that that I 


Ing to foreign 


he heard was  reeommend- 


fine = swords collectors, 


with the admoni- 
of it.” It is 


needless to say that the Viscount was totally 


and closed his) remark 


tion,—“* I cannot) approve 


misinformed on the matter, and [ record it 
here as indicating an attitude typical of men 
towards valuable 


of his rank and influence 
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swords. This will also serve to show what 

little chance a foreiyn collector has in the 

way of procuring a masterpiece of the craft. 
Letiguette ef the Sword. 

When a sword is offered for inspection, 
the moment it is received in the hand, the 
edve is tarned toward the holder. In hand- 
ling a sword for inspection, the owner, if he 
knows the etiquette of the thing, will do so 
with both hands and the edge toward him. 
Before unsheathing the blade, a bow is made 
to the sword in the hand. This is a greet- 
Ing not only to the owner, but to the spirit 
of the smith. When unsheathed, the edge 
should also be always) towards the body, or 
at least away froma friend. Both sides having 
to be examined, it will be impossible to keep 
the edge constantly towards the person, but 
the blade is handled so that neither the 
edge nor the point be directed towards a 
friend. After the sword has been placed in 
the sheath it is again saluted with a bow. 
In case of a mounted sword, the handle 
is always covered with a piece of cloth before 
placing hand on it for unsheathing. Connois- 
seurs gencrally carry with them a piece of 
silk called the fukusa which is made for the 
purpose. The Japanese sword is never handled 
or treated as though it were a curio, but it 
is treasured as the manifestation of the soul 


of the samurai. 
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PREPARING SEAWEED FOR FOOD. 


The Seaweed Harvest 
By TETSUTATO YOSHIOKA 


Director Martne Product Experimental Laboratory 


F the mention of seaweed suggests to lovers 
of classical ideas of poetry and 
romance,—Galatea and the sea nymphs, 
—or to the philosophical, the ancient picture 
of all mankind gathering seaweed on the 
shores of life, I regret all the more 
having to disappoint such by descending to 
the very prosy and practical consideration of 
its commercial utility. 
In no other country in the world, perhaps, 
are seaweeds utilized to the same extent as in 
Japan. At all seasons of the year this product 
of the deep is harvested, and it forms not only 
a large item in the food of the people but the 
material from which many articles of com- 
merce are manufactured. 
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The entire coast line of Japan abounds in 
marine plant life of every variety, more so 
possibly than the shores of most other count 
ries, and along this whole coast line of some 
17,500 miles, thousands of people are con- 
stantly engaged in gathering in a harvest of 
fish and plant life, a crop that is more to be 
relied upon than the harvest of the fields. 

Of the more than six hundred varieties of 
Japanese seaweed there are few that have not 
some special use or value. The Mokudzu 
(Cladosipon decipiens sur Okam) and 
the Futornodzuku (Mesogloria crassa Suring) 
are usually eaten with raw fish; while such 
varieties as Amanori (Phorphyra), Aonori 
\F-ntermorpha), and Matsumo ( Chardaria 
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abtetina Rups.) are dried and used as a 
relish. From the Tsunomata ( Chondrus), and 
Funori ( G/orpe/tis) varieties, glue is manu- 
factured, while the Tengusa species ( Ge/fdium) 
Inferior 
qualities of Kombu (Liminaria) produce 
iodine, while the better qualities are used as 
food. The Hondawara (Sargassum) is a 
cheap and valuable fertilizer. 


This bountiful harvest of the sea has its 


is made into an excellent isinglass. 


influence on the life of the Japanese people. 
Seaweeds such as the Hondawara are to be 
seen on ceremonial occasions; at New Year 


JAPAN 
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depends on handling it in a dried condition. 
The mode of securing the weed is as interest- 
ing as itis unique. The branches of trees are 
bunched together and made fast in_ bays 
and river mouths where the daily tides bring 
in their harvest of the deep and leave it cling- 
ing to the branches. Sometime after the 
Amanori has _ attached itself to. its secure 
anchorage it attains a growth sufficient to 
warrant collecting, which is done chiefly in 
the month of November. As soon as the 
weed is brought in it is washed in several 
waters, and after the sand and all extraneous 





RUSY HARVESTERS ON THE BEACH. 


it is used to ornanent the mochi cakes. The 
Kombu is regarded as appropriate for weddings 
and other festive occasions. Not infrequently, 
however, does seaweed become the theme of 
the Japanese poet, though its most interesting 
aspect is the fact that it forms an annual asset 
to the nation of no less than 3,000,000 yen. 
Nature has greatly favoured the country by 
making Amanori, the most valuable of Japan- 
ese seaweeds, also the most common. ‘This 
variety isto be found everywhere along the 
coast of the Empire. In its raw state it is 
freely eaten, but its chief commercial value 
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matters are eliminated, the clean seaweed is 
placed on a chopping board where it gives 
way to the quick strokes of a deftly handled 
knife. The minced weed is thereafter put 
into a wooden receptacle where water is allowed 
to drip on it though a bamboo screen. ‘lhe 
final process is drying in the sun, after which 
it is ready for the market, where it brings an 
annual return of nearly 2,000,000 yen. 

The industry in dried nori has been carried 
on in ‘Tokyo for more than a hundred years, 
Asakusa being the great center for its pro- 
duction and sale. Though the sea has long 
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UNDERGOING DRYING PROCESS. 





WHERE THE PRODUCT IS MARKETED. 


receded from its ancient borders in that section 
of the city since the industry first began, the 
descendents of the old inhabitants still pursue 
the occupation of their forefathers, encouraged 
by the ever increasing use of this commodity 
throughout the Empire. 

Kombu, the species devoted to occasions of 


congratulation, is found chiefly along the 
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northern coasts of Japan, and the time best 
adapted for gathering it is the latter part of 
July. 
the dry sand of the beach where the sun soon 


The seaweed gleaners scatter it over 


deprives it of all moisture, after which it is cut 
into faggot-like lengths and sent to the dealers. 
Before being eaten it has to be steeped in 
water and flavored with sugar and soy. To 
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MAKING STARCH FROM SEAWEED. 


prepare this variety for export to China, where 
it finds consumption to the extent of nearly a 
million yen yearly, it has to be put into 
boiling water and afterwards repeatedly dried in 
the sun, when it is sent abroad in paper bags. 

The best quality of the Tengusa, from 





SEAWEFRD ANCHORAGE. 
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which isinglass is made, comes from the waters 
of the Pacific. The period for collecting it 
varies from March to September, according to 
the locality; as it grows on rocks below tide 
water and can be got only by diving. This 
part of the operation is performed chiefly by 
women, who are really more expert at it 
than the men. That gathered in the 
warm season has a greater commercial 
value because containing a greater per- 
centage of gelatine. The weed is dried 
on the shore, packed in straw bags, and 
sold to the manufacturers of isinglass 
and glue, the annual output of the article 
having a value of some 400,000 yen. 
There are various centers in Japan 
engaged in the manufacture of isinglass, 
but those about Osaka and Nagoya are 
the most important. This product, which 
the Japanese call anten, is peculiar to 
Japan, and is used not only for food, 
but for the somewhat unrelated purpose 
of cement. The food product is prepared 
by first drying the weed in the sun for 
a considerable time, and then after 
boiling it for three or four hours, the 
mass is allowed to cool, when it is sub- 
mitted to a pressure that runs the liquid 
isinglass into a mould to be solidified. 
It is next laid on a board, cut in_ pieces 
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WHEN THE CROP IS GATHERED. 


of uniform size, tied up in bundles of a 
hundred pieces each, and disposed of to the 
public. A favourite Japanese sweetmeat called 
yokan is nothing more than this isinglass 
mixed with sugar. 

The variety of seaweed known as Funori has 
found use in Japan from very ancient times 
for the manufacture of glue, and the de- 
mand for it has so increased of late that 
it is now imported in considerable quantities 
from Korea. Funori grows on the surface 
of the rocks and is gathered at low tide, 
being scraped off with oyster shells. Dried in 


‘ the sun and sieved in bamboo screens, it is either 


made immediately into glue or put through a 
further refining process of repeated washings 
and sun-dryings, the chief use of the more 
refined product being to add lustre to certain 
textiles. 

The Kajime (£ck/onia cava Kyellm) variety 
is gathered from submarine rocks with long 
rakes, and is found above tide water only in 
warm localities. Though not infrequently 
t-ken as food, the chief use of this seaweed 
i for the production of iodine. 
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Darwin’s Ark the Beagle 


Remains OF Famous .Suip DiscovERED UNDER aN OLD TEMPLE. 


curious which will be on view at 

the Anglo-Japanese Exposition in 
London, some of the exhibits will probably 
appeal to the artistic or scientific taste, as the 
case may be, but among the exhibits which 
are sure to have a small but exclusive circle 
of admirers, there will be a unique collection 
of objects closely associated with the late 
Charles Darwin. It would perhaps surprise 
many people in England if they knew what 
interest is shown in the great naturalist in 


N MONG the many things quaint and 


researches. The discovery was made by Mr. 
Shiga of the Waseda University in Tokyo and 
was the result of a series of inquiries which 
revealed a story that is not without interest, 
and which shows how persistently Mr. Shiga 
pursued his investigations over a period of 
many years. Some twenty-five years ago in 
his student days Mr. Shiga saw ina copy of 
Little’s Living Age, an American Inagazine, a 
paragraph which said that the Beagle in 
which Darwin made his memorable voyage 
had passed into the possession of the Japanese. 


RELIC OF THE BEAGLF. 





Japan. This interest of course is confined to 
a small circle of learned men, but it is a very 
keen interest, and is one more example of the 
benefit the world derives from the distribution 
of knowledge, which breaks down barriers 
between nations, erecting in their place monu- 
ments of friendship. 

Some months ago quite a little excitement 
was caused in Tokyo by the reported dis- 
covery under an old temple of a piece of wood 
said to be a piece of the Beagle, the ship in 
which Darwin made his important scientific 
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The young student thought he would make 
an attempt to find out what had become ot 
this vessel and in 1886 ina chance conversa- 
tion with the officer of a Japanese warship, 
he was informed that up to 1881 the old 
vessel was moored in the vicinity of the 
Naval College in Tokyo harbor, and was 
known by a new name, the Kencho Kwan. 
Following up his inquries, Mr. Shiga learned 
that the vessel had been formerly on the 
active list of the Japanese Navy, but had been 
sold at auction at Shinagawa, and afterwards 
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broken up. There was no doubt now as to 
the fate of the Kencho Kwan, but still its 
identity with the Beagle was not yet proved. 
The investigator then sought the Japanese 
Admiralty and after a lapse of time was in- 
formed that the Kencho Kwan, a six-gun brig 
made of teak, had been built at Liverpool 
and that Beagle was her former name. The 
ship had at one time belonged to the Satsuma 
clan which had bought her at Nagasaki from 
an Englishman in 1864 for $47,500. In 1870 
it was presented as a gun boat to the central 
government. In 1880 the Kencho Kwan, as 
it was then named, was converted into a train- 
ing ship. In 188t it was struck off the active 
list and finally in 1889 it was disposed of at 
auction to a Shinagawa ship builder for the 
sum of Yen 3,276. 

A digression may here be made in favou 
of this Shinagawa ship-building company i: 
order to explain something of its rise in the 
ship-building industry, which was due to an 
accident of some historic The 
founder of the firm was Mr. K. Oaki who was 


interest. 
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AN OLD PRINT SHOWING THE 


born at Heta in Izu penninsula. He was 
brought up to the trade of a carpenter and 
had no intention whatever of becoming a ship- 
builder. But in 1856 a Russian frigate named 
Diana was cast ashore near his village and be- 
came a total wreck. The isolation of the 
district in those days, compelled the ship 
wrecked men to find some means of remov- 
ing themselves from the place, and with one 
accord they resolved to construct a new 
vessel out of the wreck which lay scattered 
about on the beach, as shown in the old print 
reproduced here. The villagers willingly gave 
what assistance they could, and Mr. K. Oaki 
and his son were among those who helped in 
the work. Here they learned their first lesson 
in ship-building, and fortune smiling upon the 

younger of the two, he afterwards removed to 

Tokyo and established dock yards, his enter- 

prise developing into a large and profitable 

business. It was the second Oaki who bought 

the Kencho Kwan from the government. 

Mr. Shiga’s investigations with regard to 

the Beagle were proceeding smoothly when 
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they received a temporary check. According to 
the records of the Shimadzu family, the over- 
lords of the Satsuma clan, the fact was duly 
entered of a six-gun brig built at Liverpool 
having been purchased and later brought to 
Satsuma. But there was a material point of 
difference, namely, that the ship formerly bore 
the name of the Stork and not the Beagle. 
This was a great disappointment to the 
investigator, but he was subsequently able to 
establish the fact from official documents that 
while the Kencho Kwan had been launched 
at Liverpool under the name of the Beagle, 
at some unknown period its name nad been 
changed to that of the Stork. 

Mr. Shiga had now cleared up a very 
important point, and he was naturally very 
anxious to find out whether any part of the 
ship still remained. It will be remembered 
the vessel was disposed of to a ship-builder in 
1889. Mr. Shiga therefore got into com- 
munication with the head of this ship-building 
company at Shinagawa. The builder said 
that he himself had superintended the breaking 


RUSSIANS LAUNCHING SHIP AT HETA. 





up of the brig and that he remembered the 
event quite well, and as Mr. Shiga was 
intensely interested in the final disposal of the 
remains of the ship, the builder called his 
men together and asked them to relate all 
they knew about the event. One of the men 
said that a piece of the frame of the ship had 
been buried by the side of a small temple 
dedicated to Suitengu, the Neptune of Japan- 
ese mythology, and that it could easily be 
found. Mr. Shiga lost no time in following 
up this clue There is was, dirty and old,a 
piece of teak three feet long and one foot 
thick. This discovery was only made a few 
months ago and it caused a sensation and 
aroused a great deal of curiosity and also 
some controversy. 

The triumphant investigator was now 
naturally anxious to make his discovery 
known and also if possible to set at rest the 
shrewd doubts of his friends. ‘Therefore, on 
the centenary of Darwin’s birth, a few months 
ago, Mr. Shiga invited his friends to his house. 
Prior to their arrival he had gathered together 
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all the articles he could. Mr. Shiga had not 
only been a great admirer, but also a student 
of Darwin, and he was able to get together a 
very respectable exhibition of relics of the 
great man. Many scientific men were asked 
on the occasion, and there in the place of 
honor they found the piece of wood which 
had caused so much trouble to unearth and 
The 
guests were mainly trom the Imperial Uni- 


such difficulty to establish its identity. 
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was an unexpected development. Mr. Shiga, 
to prove his claim, appealed to the foreign 
public and endeavored to settle the question 
of the identity of the Beagle which was sold 
He maintained that the 
relic, if not Darwin's Beagle, was none the less 
interesting to Englishmen, especially as the 
Beagle was involved in 


to the Satsuma clan, 


fate of the real 
darkness. 
As an outcome of the dispute, communica- 
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PICTURE PAINTED ON RELIC, 





Cop'ed by P, Shimada from drawing by Martini of the Beagle in Magellan Straits, 


versity ; they were quite alive to the importance 
of the find, and there was a great deal of 
discussion. One of 
the gentlemen present, Professor Watase of 
the college of science, expressed his doubts, 
and said that the vessel which Mr. Shiga had 
been so anxious about was no doubt named 
the Beagle, but it was not ‘ie Beagle, there 
being two vessels of that name. Now this 


Opinions were divided. 
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tion was opened with Mr. Reid, Secretary of 
the Japan Society in London, with the object 
of having not only the piece of timber, but 
other relics exhibited in London during the 
There is little 
doubt that public interest there will be suf- 
ficiently awake to establish the fate of the 
Darwin made his 


Anglo-Japanese Exposition. 


vessel in which Charles 


celebrated voyage. 
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“RANSLLA'TION is never an easy task ; 
but it is especially difficult when it 
comes to expressing the ideas of the 
ten the languages of the West. Even the 
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Eastern and Western Ideals 


KUNITAKE KUME 


being rich in all that supplies the: wants of 
man without human effort; with the result 
that the inhabitants have remained compartive- 
ly undeveloped ; consequently Oriental coun- 

tries were in rather a backward condition. 
But in England, for example, continued Sir 
Harry Parkes, being the last country created 
by Heaven, the soil was very poor and could 
not support the population without strenuous’ 
effort, and thus the people from sheer necessity ' 
were obliged to exert and develop their wits, 
till by mining, manufacturing, trate, and_ 
general education, they had evolved a high’ 
intelligence and had become the foremost’ 
people of the world. Then as we went our’ 
round ofsightseeing, he proceeded to show me’ 
the proof of all he had claimed for es 
greatness. 

These remarks of the great Englishman 
illustrate, or at least suggest, the fundamental ' 
difference between the conditions that pro’ 
duced the civilization of the East and that of 
the West. The people of the Occident, un- ’ 
supported by nature and thrown upon their ~ 
own initiative, rapidly developed those in- ' 
tellectual and moral qualities that have brought" 
such signal achievement ; while the inhabitants © 
of the Orient, pampered and weakened by’ 
nature’s abundance, have remained to a large’ 
extent stationary. This of course is the real’ 
reason why commerce and industry, valued so 
much in the West, was regarded as beneath 
notice in the East. Thus the Japanese class- 
ification of society elevated the farmer and’ 
the producer to.a position in the vicinity of’ 
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officialdom, while it relegated the merchant 
and the trader to the lower levels. ‘The 
samurai class corresponded somewhat to the 
gentleman class in England; while the artisan 
was always placed above the plyer of trade. 
Now these social differences gave rise to a 
fundamental divergence of ideas and language, 
which renders the task of translation from one 
language to the other usually very difficult, 
and often impossible. 

It will be found, therefore, generally true 
that the people of the Occident lay more 
stress on artificial products, the results of 
human intelligence and labour, while the 
Oriental concerns himself chiefly with nature 
and her immediate contributions to human 
subsistence. With this wide divergence as to 
what constitutes the acme of human existence, 
there must also be wide differences as to what 
constitutes value and profits, with resultant 
limitation in media for expressing ideas. 
Once, ina preface of mine to a French book, 
to be translated into that language, the transla- 
tor had the utmost difficulty in finding a 
corresponding French equivalent for the 
Chinese word “ii” (profit), the word profit 
very inadequately conveying an idea for which 
there is really no proper equivalent in Europ- 
ean languages. Von Siebold, too, confessed 
to having encountered great difficulty in 
translating the word “ wealth” into Japanese. 

Similarly the customs in dress that diff- 
erentiate the East from the West, have had 
an important influence on language. Japanese 
clothing varied widely as to class ; consequent- 
ly there is no one word for clothes, as in 
Engiish. And in the matter of food also 
there is a divergence of idea still more 
radical; for in the West the staple food is 
wheaten bread baked in an oven, whereas in 
the East all such food is boiled, necessitating 
a difference in cooking utensils; while the 
same principle applies to methods of eating. 
A certain Japanese prince while being educat- 
ed in London once ,had great difficulty in 
answering the question of a famous English 
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lady as to how his countrymen could possibly 
eat a boiled egg, or manipulate a leg of mutton 
with chopsticks. Moreover, on account of 
the differences in methods of housebuilding 
there are processes in the stage of construction, 
and also tools, which have no corresponding 
expression in English. In 1859 when trans- 
lating a scientific book into Japanese no 
word could be found for the word 
“sponge”? nor for the word “ pendulum ;”’ 
only after several years when these things 
care to Japan, was their real verbal signifi- 
cance understood by the Japanese. We are 
frequently misunderstood abroad because of 
our small soap consumption, whereas rice bran 
does us very well as a substitute. 

It is likewise a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty for Occidentals to understand the Jap- 
anese conception of f/ial piety and Joyalty 
which are the basis of Oriental politics and 
society. When the late Marquis Kido, a man 
noted for his extreme filial piety, was in the 
United States, he was greatly shocked one 
day to see an old lady rise and give her seat 
to a younger one ; it seemed to him that such 
a thing could not possibly happen among a 
people with any conception of filial piety : all 
appreciation of the duty that juniors owe to 
elders appeared to him as greatly lacking. In 
discussing the subject with a professor in 
Washington he was yet again shocked by the re- 
mark of the American that when the Marquis 
returned to Tokyo the professor supposed the 
first thing he would do would be to give an 
account of his foreign travels to his wife 
instead of to his parents, which procedure 
would, of course, be highly improper in Japan. 
The Marquis, when relating these facts to me, 
expressed great regret that he had seen so 
little evidence of filial piety in the West. In 
China, filial piety meant loyalty to the family, 
but in Japan it stood for loyalty to the 
sovereign, so that the words for this virtue 
have a different signification in the languages of 
Japan and China, and no equivalent at all in 
the languages of Europe. As with the 
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Oriental, life was more easily sustained, the 
family formed the unit of society ; but in the 
West where life was more strenuous, the life 
and effort of the individual became _par- 
amount, producing an individualism which 
cannot be adequately translated 
Oriental tongue. 

The matter becomes yet more complicated 
when we approach the subject of religion. 
The word “ Shin” (God) which in Chinese 
means the God of Heaven, in Japanese repre- 
the head ; 
ceptions of deity have no_ corresponding 
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sents any one at which con- 
expression in European languages where the 
word God covers all idea of deity. In the 
same way the word “ Shinsei’’ which in China 
means godly, means in Japanese only some- 
thing sacred. The Chinese apply the word 
only to the illustrious sovereign, while in 
Japan it may be applied to priests of wide 
learning and high morality. It is probable 
that the wide divergence between the East 
and the West in conceptions of deity may be 
accounted for by the same natural conditions 
that have produced such differences in the 
civilizations. The Oriental, living near to 
Nature and depending on her for his susten- 
ance, found his happiness in the easy life 
possible to him ; while the Occidental, owing 
to hard conditions of survival, naturally was 
led to look for his greatest happiness in the 
future and to depend much on supernatural 
aid. Thus the East is more materialistic than 
the West; its prayer is more concerned with 
present conditions than future possibilities. 
The above contentions will find confirma- 
tion by comparing the divergent ideas of the 
East and West on music and dancing, especially 
with reference to the connection of these with 
religion. In Japanese the “mai” or dance, 
signifies something different from the Chinese 
idea, for in China it is the custom for several 
to dance in company to music. In Japan, 
however, the dancer is clothed in flowing robes, 
and seldom more than two are seen going 
through the posturing, accompanied by hand- 
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clapping. In fact the dance of Japan cannot 
find words in European languages to express 
the Japanese idea of it. For such performances 
as the “Utai” (No dance), the “Mai” 
“onkioku” (music) were originally intend- 
ed as religious services in honor of the 
godsand toaffect the emotions of the worshipper. 
There was no idea of mere entertainment as in 
Europe. Even at present the Japanese dance 
has an interpretative function somewhat like 
that of the opera in the West; but as the 
fundamental conceptions of it are different, 
the two motions cannot be similarly interpret- 
ed. The only dance in Japan that has any 
resemblance to those of the West is the 
“* Shibai,” or theatrical performance, which 
came into vogue about 250 years ago; but 
even this must be regarded as a degenerate form 
of the No dance, and originated with the 
desire to provide entertainment or recreation for 
the lower classes, hence the rigid avoidance of 
it by the upper classes. The differences of 
conception, therefore, with regard to this sub- 
ject still further emphasize the difficulties of 
the East and West in translating into Japanese, 
or vice versa. 

The general history of Europe also has been 
so different from that of Japan that the diffi- 
culty of translation must be affected by it. 
European nations have for so many centuries 
lived in such constant fear of attack that the 
subject of invasion is even still a nightmare to 
them; whereas, the Japanese people, living 
beside the Chinese who built a great wall for 
their own protection and hated war, developed 
island home, 
untouched by terror of foreign invasion. 


their civilization within their 
For 
this reason the word “war” in this country 
has a somewhat different signification from the 
idea expressed by that word in Europe. In 
Japan, war never meant anything of an inter- 
national nature ; it was simply a duel on a 
large scale. But the necessity and spirit of 
self-defence were kept well in mind and re- 
garded as highly important. The Chinese 
having to protect themselves from the savages 
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around them regarded war as a matter of self- 
defence, and gave the word a more compre- 
hensive meaning than it attained in Japan. 
The European conception of war is usually 
associated with attacking the outsider and wit- 
nessing scenes of slaughter and carnage. This 
is quite different from Japan where the culti- 
vation of a martial spirit is looked upon 
merely as a matter of self-respect. The foreign 
nations regard commerce as sufficiently im- 
portant to become a cause of war, while Japan 
has never attached such importance to it. 
Thus, while in the West war is looked upon 
as a savage instinct, the Japanese hold ita 
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very proper and natural proceeding, if forced 
to it by unjust attack or contravention of 
rights. 

Unless these differences are realized and 
understood there is danger of radical mis- 
understanding between the East and West. 
This must be especially remembered when 
reading translations of Japanese writings and 
Newspaper articles appearing in the foreign 
press. With this precaution as to the difficulty 
of translating accurately the ideas of the East 
into the languages of the West, many a lament- 
able misunderstanding may be avoided. 
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The Monkey and the Ant 


NE day the Monkey saw the Ant climbing up a tall tree, and thought that he would 
() amuse himself at his expense. 

‘Look here, Mr. Ant!” said he, how quickly you are ascending the tree! Won’t 
you have a race with me to the top of the tree? I am certain that you can beat me.” 
“ All right,” replied the Ant, and both started to run up the tree from the bottom. In a 
minute the Monkey had reached the middle branches of the tree, while the little Ant had scarcely 
travelled an inch. 

The Monkey looked down laughingly upon the Ant, and began to perform his favorite 
acrobatic feats upon one of the outstretching branches. It suddenly gave way under his weight, 
and he fell to the ground, and was so badly hurt that it was sometime before he could pick 
himself up. In the meantime, the Ant had reached the top of the tree, and won the race. 


One who relies too much on his own ability often fails. S. AKIMOTO, 
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Men I Shall Never Forget 


(FROM THE JAPANESE OF MUSASHI-NO) 


Translated by 
ARTHUR LLOYD 


Cuapter III. 


a \W vt most took my fancy was 
the hollow land that stretched 
between Kugutoge and Aso- 

yama. It is said that this depression was 
once a crater, the largest in the world, 
and indeed it looked so as we stood on 
the edge of the Kujutoge plateau and saw 
the walls of cliff bounding the cup-like 
stretch of land on the west. At Nantaizan 
the former crater has become the fair and 
clear lake of Chuzenjo; but here, at Aso, 
the bottom of the old crater has turned into an 
expanse of field land waving with cereals, and 
diversified with villages and copses, over which, 
as we gazed on the scene, the setting sun was 
pouring its mellow light. In the middle of 
the depression we knew that there was a village 
called Miyaji, which boasted of an inn at 
which we intended to rest our weary limbs and 
enjoy our innocent dreams. 

“‘ As we stood at the edge of the plateau we 
were in two minds as to what course we should 
pursue. We were tempted to stay for a night 
and rest in the hut at the top of the mountain, 
so as to have the fine sight of the volcano by 
night. But we reminded ourselves that we 
were pressed for time, and so, by a stern act of 
self-denial, got on to the road again and made 
our way with all convenient speed in the 
direction of Miyaji. The slope that led down 
the hill had an easier gradient than that by 
which we had made the ascent, and we follow- 
ed an easy path that wound like a snake 
through the dry grass, over the bold mountain 
spurs and down into the deep gullies, and, as 
we approached a village, the hillside was 
dotted with packhorses returning with their 


loads of dried grass. It was a beautiful sight, 
the grassy spurs of the mountain, the paths 
leading across them to right and to left, the 
strings of packhorses and horsemen, the warm 
evening sunlight gilding the whole scene, the 
tinkling of the horsebeils and the evening hum 
of the villages in the hollows. The piain at 
our feet seemed so near, and yet the descent 
was not to be accomplished ina moment. We 
were stepping out manfully, but it was on the 
verge of sunset when we finally trotted into the 
outskirts of the village. 

“By the time we got to the village itself, 
the sun had quite disappeared and the shades 
of evening were falling, the evening 
activities of the village were in full swing. 
Grown up men and women were hastening 
to finish the tasks of the day whilst the fading 
darkness still remained, the children were 
getting behind the dark hedges or under the 
eaves of the houses. The homesteads were 
already aglow with the bright blaze of the 
fires lighted beneath the kamado, and on all 
sides were the sounds of young voices laugh- 
ing, singing, or crying. 

“You may see a scene like this in almost 
any country village; but this scene made a 
deep impression on me by reason of its 
striking contrast to the solitary sombreness 
of the plateau of Aso San. I seemed to have 
fallen into another world when I was siddenly 
plunged into this happy group of human 
beings. 

“Tt was all we could do to drag our weary 
steps along, and as the sun set, both my 
brother and I felt that the way had been 
exceedingly long. It was with a kind of 
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homesick longing 
that we passed 
through thisvillage 
and pushed on 
bravely — towards 
Miyaji. 

“After leaving 
the village, our 
road now led us for 
a time through 
copses and cultivat- 
ed fields. ‘The day- 
light had now com- 
pletely died away, 
yet we noticed that, 
as we walked, our 
shadows lay black 
and distinct on the 
path before us. 
We turned around 
for an explanation 





the 
phenomenon: the new moon 
was just peeping in the western 
sky to the right of one of the 
peaks of Aso, and, with an air 
of proprietorship about her, was 
quickly pouring her trinsparent a a 
bluish light over the villagesin _ 4 
the hollow land. | : 
“Looking up at the sky above us we now 
perceived that the smoke from the volcano, 
which had been a pure white all day, had 
been caught by the moonlight, and now stood 
out, the color of ashes, in marked contrast 
to the azure expanse of sky which formed 
its background. It was a sublime sight,— 
awe inspiring, and yet how beautiful ! 
“Our path had just brought us to a bridge, 
over a narrow ditch, and broader than it was 
long. We seized the opportunity to rest our 
weary feet, and leaned against the hand rail 
watching the continually varying phases of 
the pillar of cloud above us. Quite in- 
voluntarily we found ourselves listening to the 
distant sounds of human voices down in the 
village, and whilst we were thus engaged, 
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PRESENTLY HE LOOMED IN SIGHT. 


there came from the direction of the road by 
which we had been travelling, the rumbling 
sound as of an empty wagon, which came 
nearer, until at last we felt that we could 
almost put out our hands and touch it. 

“A few minutes later we could hear that 
there was someone with the wagon. He was 
singing a stable song in a loud, clear voice 
as he walked and the sounds blended har- 
moniously with the rumbling of the wheels. 
I could not take my eyes off the changing 
hues of the smoke from the volcano, nor 
my ears from the song of the approaching 
traveller. 

“Presently he loomed in sight. 

“*A good old place is Miyaji ; 
“* At Aso’s foot,—dear Miyaji,’ 
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“He was drawling out in his rustic melody, 
and dashed along by the head of the bridge 
on which we were standing. I cannot tell 
you why it was, but both his appearance and 
ng touched me to the quick. 
“He was a vigorous young man, to all 
$ some five or six and twenty years 
of age. He was holding the reins in his 
ands as he walked by the side of his cart, 
he. passed by the head of the bridge 
without deigning to give us a look. 

«But we followed him closely with our eyes. 
The moon was shining on his back, and his 
face was in’ darkness. We could not even 
catch a glimpse of his side face, for he looked 

: away from us, but the outlines of 
. = sal frame have impressed themselves 

ind ‘ik ;tipon my memory. I kept my eyes 
glued to him as long as he was in sight. 
Then I lifted my head and gazed up at 
Mike Aso. This is another of the ‘Men 
Whom I shall never forget.’ 
«My next instance occurred when I was 
waiting | ‘for a steamer at Mitsugahama in 
Shikoku. I can well remember the occasion. 
. - Tt was in the beginning of summer. I had 
t my hotel early in the morning, and, 
g ascertained that my steamer was not 



















BUSY SCENE AT THE FISH MARKET. 
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due until the afternoon, was spending the 
time in strolling along the beach and through 
the streets of the little port. 

“ Mitsugahama owes its prosperity to its 
close proximity to Matsuyama, which lies 
only a short distance inland. The day on 
which I happened to be there was one of 
the fair days on which the fishermen con- 
gregate in the little town, and the neigh- 
borhood of the fish market was a scene of 
the wildest bustle and confusion. 

“T looked with unmingled delight at the 
busy and animated scene before me. A haul 
of fish had just been brought to the shore, and 
a’ group of nude, bronze, excited fisher- 
men had gathered around the = shining, 
splashing, wriggling denizens of the sea, 
as nimble’ hands picked them out of the 
meshes and placed them in baskets for the 
market. 

“ Farther away, by the little pier, women 
were sorting the contents of the fish baskets, 
separating their captures by sizes and species, 
repacking all that was good, and throwing 
away into a neglected corner of the beach all 
that was unfit for human food, or the manuring 
of rice-fields. ‘That neglected corner of the 


beach was in itself a busy scene—village dogs’ 
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hunted there, as did also several dirty little 
specimens of humanity with smaller brothers 
and sisters tied on to their backs. 

“In the market itself, men were chaffing, 
laughing, shouting ; bargains were being made, 
and goods hauled over, carts were being load- 
ed with baskets, and the little steamer in the 
harbor was puffing and snorting impatiently 
for the consignments which it was to carry 
with all convenient speed to the great market 
of Osaka. 

“In the streets, there was the same anima- 
tion ; for booths had been erected there by 
merchants from many parts of the province, 
and the regular shopkeepers were doing the-r 
best to rival them, by displays calculated to 
attract the eye and satisfy the desires of cus- 
tomers of either sex and of all conditions. 

“ Above all, the morning sun, now tolerably 
high, was shining happily in a sky absulutely 
free from clouds. It shone on small objects 
and made them glitter and glance, on rougher 
ones, and gave them colour and warmth, on 
human hearts, and gave them the happiness of 
life. 

““T, astranger, without a single acquaintance 
in the whole of that motley assemblage, felt 
that I scarcely belonged to the happy scene of 
which I was a spectator. I wandered (shall 
I own it?) almost disconsolately from group 
to group and at moments came near wishing 
that 1 were one of these happy fishermen. 

“Then my eye fell ona travelling musician, 
a dimaso, as we call them, with a large rush 
hat over his monkish garments, and twanging 
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mournfully on his biwa in front of a shop a 
few yards distant from where I stood. 

‘No one listened to him, or heeded him, but 
it made no difference to his happiness. He 
did not belong to the things around him, he 
was self-centered in his bliss. 

Pre- 
I have never seen 
him since, but I have never forgotten him.” 


“1 was drawn to look steadily at him. 
sently he moved away. 


was a tremendous 
tattle of the shutters as the wind hurled itself 
at them in its impotent rage. 


At this moment there 


Otsu stopped 
reading. 

“ Well,” inquired Akiyama, “and what 
next? ”’ 

“T think I shall stop reading,” replied 
Otsu. ‘“ There’s lots in this book, but we 
shall never get to bed ifI go on. But I should 
like you to know what I conceive the men [ 
can never forget to be. 

“T am a solitary being myself, and I go 
through the world without belonging to it, a 
piece of driftwood on the surface of life’s 
ocean. From time to time I drift into the 
company of some similarly solitary person, 
working his way through life, as I do, and at 
once my heart knows that it is in close pro- 
cinity to one of its kind. 
farmer ona desert island in the Inland Sea, 


It may be a solitary 


or a carter driving his team on the slopes of 
Mount Aso, or a wandering priest-musician 
at a fair,—my heart instantly divines that it is 
in the presence of one of its kinsmen, and the 
man I meet is at once numbered in the com- 
pany of the ‘ Men I Shall Never Forget.’ ”’ 


End. 


Anglo-Japanese Exhibition 


countries have participated more 

frequently, or to better effect in 
international and domestic exhibitions than 
Japan, and no doubt this activity has been 
part of the nation’s policy to learn and acquire 
the knowledge of other peoples in order to 
accelerate the advancement of her own. As 
in many other things Japan’s opportunities in 
this direction have 
been unique, and she 
has certainly shown 
decided ability in 
taking advantage of 
the opportunities thus 
afforded her. In this, 
of course, reference 
is made _ particularly 
to the Government of 
the country, for with- 
out the Government 
it might truly be 
said of the Japanese 
more than of any 
other nation that they 
rely implicitly upon 
the lead of their 
rulers, in this, show- 


|) ons the past twenty years few 


ing greater wisdom 
than some of the more 
advanced nations. 
The first foreign 
exhibition in which 
Japan participated was 
the great World’s Fair 
at Chicago in 1893, 
and this in many respects has proved most 
profitable to the nation. The China War 
followed in 1894 and the peaceful progress 
of the country was materially checked 
thereby, just as it has been checked by the 
War with Russia. In 1899, however, Japan- 
ese arts and manufactures were seen at the 
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Paris Exhibition. Subsequently there were 
domestic exhibitions at Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Osaka, the latter in 1903 being the greatest 
ever attempted at home. Then came the War 
with Russia, and in that year, 1904, was the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
when Japan occupied the space which had 
been taken by Russia, but was abandoned on 
account of the war. Japan was also represented 
at the Jamestown 
Exhibition by — her 
warships, and at the 
Alaska-Yukon- Pacific 
Exposition recently 
held in Seattle. This 
year she is to open 
the greatest of her 
domestic exhibitions, 
which is to be held 
at Nagoya and which 
covers a much greater 
acreage than that of 
Osika seven years 
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ago. 

But all efforts in 
this direction become 
insignificant in com- 
parison to the work 
Japan is doing in 
preparation for the 
Anglo-Japanese Ex- 
hibition to be opened 
in London next 
month. This in its 
nature is different 
from anything that 
has preceded it, being important from a 
political as well as from a commercial point 
of view. The suggestion for this exhibi- 
tion came from England at a time when the 
the British had offers from other countries of a 
similar character. Preference, however, was 
given to England’s Eastern Ally, and in a very 
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short time each country had appointed its 
Directors and Boards of Management, headed 
on England’s side by Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, and on the Japanese side by Prince 
Fushimi. 

This great scheme has been welcomed en- 
thusiastically by both peoples, and both sides 
are making great efforts to produce exhibits of 
the worthiest and most representative character. 
Those of Japan will certainly be unique. 
National treasures of priceless value have been 
sent to London, articles which have never left 
the country. But even for this occasion some 
of these exhibits have not been sent without a 
protest from press and people, who have re- 
called the fate which overtook exhibits sent 
out of the country on a former occasion years 
avo, and were lost at sea by the sinking of 


the vessel which was bringing them home. 
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Of things quaint and curious as well as 
valuable there will be a collection such as 
probably has never before been gathered m 
England from a foreign country. The work 
of collecting these exhibits has been conducted 
under the direction of Baron Oura, Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce and 
Vice-President to the Exhibition. In many 
€ases he has personally visited the heads of old 
daimyo families, and others in possession of 
treasures, some of which have never seen the 
light of day for generations, much less been 
seen by the Japanese people, having been jea- 
lously preserved in the family godowns. ‘The 
weasures of the national depository at Nara, 
the Shosoin, have also been shipped by 
imperial order and with them the material 
from which can be constructed a faithful pic- 
ture of Japanese civilization of a thousand 
years ago. The Exhibition will also, of 
ceurse, be representative of everything in 
medern industry and commerce, the arts and 
sciences, education and beliefs of a rejuvenated 
and newly-enterprising people. 

It is hoped that the Anglo-Japanese Exhibi- 
tion will have great influence in extending the 
commercial relations of England and Japan. 
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Mr. Yamawaki, one of: tne Commissioners, 
likens this Exhibition to a theatrical perform- 
ance by a select company of actors, as designed 
to attract the attention of the world,—while 
Mr. Sonoda, President of the Nobles’ Bank, who 
lately returned from Europe, thinks it presents 
Japan’s greatest opportunity of proving her 
progress to the world. 

The late war did much to advertise Japan 
as a great country, but the mass of the people 
abroad are still ignorant of the Mikado’s 
Empire as it is to-day. Asthe old Japanese 
proverb has it, “ One seeing is better than a 
hundred hearings,” and a visit to the coming 
Exhibition will do more to enlighten than 
any other form of information accessible to 
the mass of the people of Europe. 

The officials appointed on the Japanese side 
of the Exhibition, are Honurary President, 
Prince Fushimi. President, Baron Kanetake 
Oura, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture ; 
Vice-President, Baron .Masanao Matsudaira ; 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Hikotaro Wada ; 
Commissioners ; Count Hirokichi Mutsu, Mr. 
Yeitaro Okamoto, Mr. Harushige Yamawaki, 
Mr. Sukekiyo Toyohara, Mr. Tei Hori, 


Mr. Ushitaro Beppu, and Mr. Naozo Kanzaki. 
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Gohei: the 


Castaway 


FIRST JAPANESE TO TRADE 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 


ENIYA GUHEI was born in the eighth 
a. year of Meiwa or in 1771, in the 
small village of Miyanokoshi. From 
childhood he was noted for a spirit of daring, 
and at the age of fourteen he entered the 
service of a ship owner named ‘Tézaemon 
Asaya. ~ He soon left however, and was found 
with a craft of his own, prepared for independ- 
ent business. Starting with a crew of five 
seamen he began a private coasting trade 
covering all the ports between Yezo and 
Nagasaki. In a few years he became so pros- 
perous that he was able to have branch 
offices in various places; and at a time when 
the Tokugawa Government had forbidden the 
Japanese to trade with any except Dutchmen 
and Chinese, Gohei conceived a bold scheme 
of searching the high seas for foreign ships 
and trading with them. His motives were 
not purely commercial; for he was a man 
who believed that great advantage would 
accrue to his country from foreign commerce. 
At that time, also, it was against the law of 
the nation to build ships of more than 500 
koku, and yet Gohei soon had in his poses- 
sion over thirteen ships all of more than the 


legal capacity. With such ships he could 
venture further from shore than his competi- 


tors, and soon not content with coasting about 


the islands of Hachijo, the Kuriles, and the 
mainland where he had made a great fortune 


trading on the credulity of the natives, he 
put far to sea in hopes of meeting with 
foreigners. 

One day while coasting off the Kuriles, 
Gohei and his men sighted what appeared to 
them a great monster emitting steam or smoke 
from its mouth. Gazing at it with an amaze- 
ment not unmixed with awe, they soon 
perceived it to be, what they afterwards learned 


to know, as a foreign steamer. Escape was 
impossible, and before Gohei knew what te 
do the steamer came to, put out a boat, and 
an officer was soon along side the tiny Japan- 


ese junk ; and as the occupants of the latter. 


beheld the strange men with long beards 
their hearts were almost in their mouths with 
fear. They had fallen into the hands of the. 
red headed barbarians, and who knew what 
their end would be? Instead of committing: 
violence upon themselves, they resolved to. 
remain passive, while their captors by signs: 
and gestures obliged them to go to the 
steamer. Once on board the foreign ship: 
Gohei and his men were greatly relieved by- 
the friendly attitude of the strangers. ‘The’ 
ship proved to be a Russian merchantman, 
and though neither side understood the lan- 
guage of the other, they were able to ex-. 
change some articles, and soon parted. 
Gohei returned home and disposed of the. 


things he got from the Russians, at fabulous. 
prices. Thus encouraged he kept up_ his 
practice of careering the high seas and. bart- - 


ering with the foreign ships he chanced to. 


meet, and soon he had thirty-four branch: 
offices carrying on a thriving trade in foreign: * 
imports, until it was not very long before: 
The commedities in* 
which he did most traffic were woollen sanees 


he was a millionaire. 


paper, and drugs. 


He had, withal, a manly are banks 
disposition, and became as noted for his. 
philanthrophy as for his trade. While he 
charged the rich exorbitant sums for foreign. 


medicines, he often gave them away to the 
poor. The style of his residence made 
famous his native place, and the wonder of 
it is still a tradition in the Empire. His 
more than thirty warehouses and his host 
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of employees and servants have become 


legends of history. He had five sons and 
three daughters, the youngest son, Yozo, 
inheriting the estate, as well as his father’s 
genius. It was only to this son and to a 
trusted banto named I[chibei, that the father 
ever disclosed his secret commerce with the 
Russian merchants. 

In the spring of the third year of Tempo 
(1832), at the age of sixty-two Gohei met with 
a disaster that ultimately proved to his advan- 
tage. With a party of eleven men he set 
sail for the Kuriles when an awful tempest 
arose and the ship became a_ battered hulk 
drifting helplessly before the wind. For over 
ninety days they thus drifted over the Pacific, 
subsisting on raw rice; but at last they 
It proved 
to be a part of California, now some twelve 
miles from San Francisco. Only six of the 
original crew at this time survived, and 
these were kindly treated by the Americans. 
While they were being cared for in San 
Francisco, Gohei had an eye to business and 
kept himself busy investigating foreign methods 
of trade and commerce as well as the various 
industries of the country. At last hearing of 
a ship bound for his native country, he obtain- 
ed passage and landed in Shimoda, Province 
of Izu. Though it was against the law to 
permit a foreign ship to enter that harbor, 
the Americans were treated with due respect, 
and thanked for their trouble in bringing back 
the Japanese castaways, but in accordance with 
the law were obliged to depart immediately 
upon delivery of their charge, and the putting 
on board of the necessary provisions and fuel. 


came upon an unknown shore. 


Gohei and his fellow survivors were conducted 
to Yedo, the capital, and put under strict 
examination at the hands of the authorities. 
As (rohei kept his former dealings with the 
Russians a secret from the authorities, nothing 
criminal could be connected with him, and 
he was finally allowed to depart in peace to 
his own province, where he was welcomed 
with great rejoicing. 
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After a few months of rest at home the 
adventurous spirit of Gohei again got the better 
of him and he determined on another hazardous 
expedition in fulfilment of a promise he made 
to return to the United States with a ship 
full of Japanese merchandise. Collecting a 
cargo of lanterns, parasols, bamboo 
Gohei set sail in the year 
1833 in a ship of 2,500 koku, called the 
Lathet Maru, ostensibly for Miyakejima, but 
really for San Francisco, where he finally 
disposed of his goods at a good figure. Two 
wealthy American merchants, French and 
Auks, greatly admired the pluck and business 
ability of Gohei, and proposed to enter into 
regular business relations with him. This 
offer he had to decline, as his method of 
doing business was a secret to his country- 
men. He explained to the Americans how 
his country was closed to foreign trade, and 
how the English and Russians had been trying 
in vain to persuade the Shogun to open the 
country to foreign ships. 

The Americans marveled greatly when 
they realized they were talking to a man 
who had taken his life in his hands and 
would be immediately executed by his 
government were his schemes ever discover- 
ed. When Gohei bade farewell to French 
he left with the American a trusted servant 
named Tasaburo, who changed his name 
to Fredelston, and stayed in the United 
States for many years. In the second year 
of Koka (1845), French himself came to 
Japan, bringing Tasaburo with him, but as 
the authorities refused to admit him at Shimoda 
he was obliged to return. It was this action 
of the Japanese authorities which led to the 
coming of the American Mission under Com- 
modore Perry, which finally succeeded in 
opening Japan to the commerce and civiliza- 
tion of the world. In this connection, how- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that Gohei 
was indirectly the real cause of the opening 
of the country to the West, as but for his 
brave and adventurous character the Ame- 


fans, 


ware, etc., 


GOHEI: 


ricans would not have taken the same interest 
in Japan. . 

In the seventh year of Tempo, Gohei was 
appointed a special contractor of the Prince 
of Kaga and allowed to wear two swords, a 
great distinction in those days to a 
person of the commercial class. For some 
time afterwards Gohei continued to carry on 
an export business with America, sending 
thither raw silk in considerable quantities and 
thus becoming the pioneer in Japan’s staple 
foreign export. With regret do we record 
the fact that such a man had, in his old age, 
to fall upon evil days. In his eighty-second 
year his secret dealings with foreigners were 
discovered and the government of the time, 
in accordance with the barbaric laws then in 
force, sentenced himself and his family to 
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execution, and ordered the confiscation of his 
immense property. This completely broke 
him down in health, and on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, before the cruel sentence could 
be carried out, he passed away, leaving his 
family to suffer the fate he providentially 
escaped. ‘Thus died a man branded as a 
criminal, but undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable men Japan has ever had. His 
genius and courage were of the first order. 
Is it too much to say that but for him Japan 
would have been for some years longer 
isolated from the main current of world- 
civilization? The only surviving member of 
this adventurous son of Nippon is a grand- 
daughter, the child of his eldest son, Chdtaro, 
who was saved from the death sentence on 
account of her filial piety. 
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a Weird Cat. 

N om it is a tradition’ that the cat 

ih isa weird creature which, having 

once’ taken a grudge, never — for- 

gets it, and seldom leaves her wrong unavenged. 

She is, moreover, credited with the superhuman 

power of assuming at pleasure various. forms 

and of bewitching. mankind. Of all the 

ghostly tales told of the tribe the -following 

is perhaps the most characteristic and 
modern. 

In the garden of a gentleman’ Ss mansion 
in Yokosuka there still stands a small 
shrine dedicated toa cat. Unlike more well 
known shrines, this. is private property, and 
its history is known to but few persons beyond 
the occupants of the house and their intimate 
friends. - , 

In bygone days while Yokosuka was yet a 
little hamlet of no proud degree, the master of 
the mansion kept a small cat as a pet. ‘The 
animal so fascinated the man that he was com- 
pletely enamored of its charms and held it 
in-the greatest store. Caressed and petted 
by the whole family the cat became hopelessly 
spoiled and fell into wilful habits. But in the 
presence of the master she was all loveliness; 
betraying no indication of , her treacherous 





the Hibachi: 
She was nevertheless a regular tiger 


to all the domestics, who hated her cordially 
and prayed that some dreadful disease might . 


nature. 


afflict her. Lest, however, they _ should 


excite her dire wrath, they swallowed their 


anger and did not complain to their master, 

‘Though well fed and in various ways pain- 
pered beyond the average lot of cats, the animal 
contracted the habit. of stealing dainties from 
the pantry when backs were turned ; and the 
thefts at last happened so frequently that the 
master became aware of them. — In _ his ignor- 
ance he at once imputed the offence to some 
of the female servants about his establishment; 
but all the servants protested their innocence: 
Some of them even wept that such shameful 
deeds should be ascribed to them. At the 
same time, ‘they all knew, though they could 
not prove it, that the spoiled cat was the author 
of the depredations ; and they went on hoping 
that in time their master ‘ would. learn the 
secret, without their having to expose the cat. | 

One day a farmer. named Hyokichi, who 
from long. acquaintance ‘and, patronage had 
come to be regarded as one-of the family, call 
ed at the house. » This man was of @ frank aid 
open manner ; and when he heard of -the cat's 
doings and the disgraceful charges she was the 
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means of having brought upon the innocent 
servants, his straightforward soul was mightily 
disturbed. 

One evening as he lay crouching over a 
hibachi in a corner of the kitchen all by him- 
self, Hyokichi saw pussy suddenly appear. 
Though she looked carefully around to see 
that no one was watching her, she did not 
notice the man. Cautiously pushing aside a 
sliding door she opened a cupboard and fell 
to devouring some savoury meat voraciously 
Foramoment Hyokichi stood aghast. Direct- 
ly the cat had finished her feast the man pre- 
sented himself before his master, told all that 
he had seen, and as a loyal servant remonstrat- 
ed against the injustice hitherto done the other 
servants. He noticed that Puss was sitting 
curled up on her master’s lap; but he never 
thought that the creature would comprehend 
anything he had said; yet no sooner was his 
story finished than the cat grew fidgety, and 
as the man’s eyes met those of the cat, he felt 
For 


from the animal’s eyes a terrible and bloody 


a cold sensation shoot through his frame. 


glare of vengeance shone upon him, from 
which he could not escape until he took up 
his cap and sneaked away. 

Long after he had departed from the pres- 
ence of his master that bloody glare haunted 
him, and he began to feel uneasy. There 
was no that night. Do 
what he might there was no escape from the 


sleep for him 


horrible spectre. © So he called upon a friend, 
and after relating the circumstances, asked for 
advice. 

‘This is a very serious matter,” began the 
friend. 


so terrible 


« Don’t you know that there is nothing 
in all the earth as the ire of a 
revenveful cat? Ifshe once fixes her glance 
upon you she will never give you up until she 
has kad her way with you; she will suck out 
your last drop of blood. Nowhere on solid 
land are you secure from the hate of an enrag- 
ed cat. Fly for your life and betake your 
blessed carcass out upun the sea, before it is 


torn limb from limb. Away in the offing on 
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the bosom of the deep is the least dangerous 
place for you to flee. ”’ 

Bewildered and terrified the farmer immed- 
lately called for a few friends and had them 
row him, armed with sickles and bamboo 
Amid the. weird 


flare of burning torches they sat in the chilly 


spears, out upon the sea. 


wind of night, tossing on the waves and strain- 
About 
midnight they fancied they saw a vague in- 


ing their eyes towards the shore. 


distinguishable object nearing them across the 
surface of the water ; nearer and nearer it came, 
swimming with marvelous speed. 

“Here comes the monster at last,” they all 
exclaimed, and girded themselves to make 
ready for the fray. The weird object was now 
fairly in sight. It was no other than the cat 
they believed it to be! But it was no longer 
the lovely, innocent, mewing creature of the 
master’s mansion. It now growled like a tiger 
Out of the cat’s 
fierce, glaring eyes darted a bloody and con- 
suming fire of hatred. Every man in the boat 


unconsciously shrank back in momentary 


and raved like a fiend. 


terror. When the cat at last reached the side 
of the boat and was on the point of clambering 
in, the men summoning all their courage, dealt 
the animal such furious blows upon the head 
that she finally fellaback with a great unearthly 
yell into the deep and disappeared. Heaving 
a sigh of relief Hyokichi and his companions 
exchanged congratulations and proceeded to 
row shoreward in triumph. 

Early next morning the corpse of the weird 
cat lay upon the shore. The neighbors 
indentified it and carried it home to its master. 
The man was deeply moved and _ greatly 
lamented the loss of his pet; but his grief 
changed into a somewhat uncanny feeling 
when he heard the strange story of how the 
cat came by its death. Whereupon he had 
the animal’s body properly buried and a little 
shrine erected over the spot. 

Nothing more came of the matter until one 
winter day some years afterwards, when Hyo- 


kichi was again calling at his master’s house. 














































The latter had ushered him 
into a guest room and desir- 
ed to treat him to a dish 
of fresh pumpkins. 
“What,” said the farmer 
ina tone of great surprise, 
“pumpkins at this time of 
year! How did you manage 
to produce the vegetable in 
the dead of winter? ” 
“Tt is quite a simple mat- 
er,” explained the master, 
“ w pera you see they grow 
pontaneously in my 
- rden |" 
o then a large dish of 
st pumpkin arrived, 
lke so deliciously 
viting that Hyokichi was 
about ib eins the chopsticks 
and go at it, when a sud- 
i op superior impulse 
yped him ;— 
you tasted these pumpkins yourself, 
asked. 
0,” came the answer. 
t for you.” 
y1 be allowed to see where the 
-" xin Le ng ” pleaded Hyokichi. 
1¢ was led into the garden and pointed 
ge se, he beheld pumpkin vines in 
y creepir g and twining around the cat 


we 
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“T have reserved 


‘ of 


d be greatly obliged if you would 
eto take a root of this wonderful 
uid Hyokichi. The master of the 
he ground, the earcas of the cat 
i, and there the astonished and 
farmer beheld the pumpkin vines 
ee ‘the bloody, glaring eyes of the 
“congratulated himself that he 

=o the fatal pumpkins. 
v Jota on behagan 
as of noble virtue and 
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A LITTLE SHRINE ERECTED 
OVER THE SPOT. 
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had him offer prayers and 
incantations to exorcise the 
spirit of the cat. From that 
time nothing weird has hap- 
pened; and the shrine is 
still preserved with great 
care. 
S. AKIMOTO. 


The Bigness of a Little 
Kindness 

N Japan where a 

| wicked demon call- 

ed “Despair” often 

seizes and destroys the 

persons of unfortenate 

people, lived an old man 

who all his life had been 

haunted and threatened by 
this evil spirit. 

His face was _ bronzed 
with weather and age, and 
but for a bit of grizzly beard, his appearance 
would have resembled one of the old gods 
in the ancestral temples. 

This man during most of his adult life had 
lived like a horse, pulling a jinricksha, yet 
never made more than a hand-to-mouth living 
for himself and family. 

With bare feet and ill clad body, through the 
bitter winds and snowy slush of the winter 
streets, through the intense heat of the humid, 
sultry summer days, often through mud ankle- 
deep, or up stiff and rocky inclines, the old 
man toiled on day after day, year after year, 
pulling his fares for only a pittance that 
scarcely kept body and soul together. 

The demon that had dogged his footsteps 
all the years, making him feel that life had 
no kindnesses, now attacked him in a form 
more violent than before. It came in the 
shape of a new police regulation regarding the 
jinricksha pulling business. This was the last 
straw; it meant starvation to him. 

The first day after the new order came 
into force the old man could hardly break 
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himself from the habit of going out first thing 
in the morning to look for a fare. But 
toward night as the pangs of hunger grew 
upon his old woman and himself, he thought 
that in the dusk he might venture out un- 
noticed by the police. 

It was one of those breathless oriental nights, 
when low clouds like hot steam encompass 
the inhabitants of the earth, and seem to shut 
off all ventilation. For a long time the old 
man perspired and waited while the weary 
population thinned away from the streets, 
but, in the hurry and rush of new Japan, 
every passenger wanted a younger and speedier 
man, and so he was passed unnoticed. Then 
the demon came up very close to him, looked 
into his face, green-eyed, formidable, and 
horrid. 

Good luck at last! A man stepped into 
the jinricksha and spoke kindly to the old 
man. The demon disappeared like a reced- 
ing shadow, and the fires of youth began to 
burn in the old man’s muscles and joints as 
he tried to trot away amidst the dancing 
lanterns of the weirdly lighted streets. 

But he had gone only a few yards when 
the demon caught up with him again. A 
dapper little man in the summer uniform of 
a policeman held up his finger, and the > 
old jinricksha man was at once under arrest ; 


he had violated the law respecting the limit 


of age, and was forthwith taken to the police- 


box and fined five sen. It was an immense 
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jinricksha coolie, wending his way homeward 
after a hard day, happened that way, and paid 
the balance of the fine. The good Samaritan 
was himself just on the safe side of the age 
limit; but he put the old fellow-laborer in 
his jinricksha, and pulled him. This last act 
of kindness set the sad music of the old man’s 
life to a new key; for every day fails not in 
its mite contributed by some jinricksha coolie 
who calls to share some extra liberal fare in 
the course of a lucky day. 
SENDO. 


The Princess and the Painter 


ondo Noborinosuke, a noted samurai, 

K was also distinguished as a painter 
and no one was surprised when the 

fame of his art reached the ears of the court 
A wedding had been ar- 
ranged between a princess and the Shogun 
Iyemitsu ; and, as it was decided that one of 
the gifts should be a screen of faultless and 


nobles at Kyoto. 


sum to him, and alas, he had not the where- 9 


withal to pay, and must go to prison. 

Just then another jinricksha man who had 
been tramping about all day in search of 
fares and made little, came along and heard 
the story. He had only two and a half sen 
left, with supper still to get, but he willingly 
tendered his mite in payment of the fine. 
The officer, however, refused to accept any- 
thing less than the fine imposed. The old 
man was hopeless. The demon of despair 
returned. When there seemed nothing for it 
but a hot night in a smothering cell, another 
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exquisite taste, the Premier of the Shogun’s 
government was asked to make arrangements 
with Kondo to paint on it the eight celebrated 
scenes of Lake Biwa, Now this Prime Minister 
chanced to be very unpopular on account 
of his arbitrary disposition, and naturally 
when he was chosen to convey the request 
to Kondo, it was promptly, but courteous- 
ly declined. As a samurai, he affirmed, 
he was ever ready to lay down his life for the 
Shogun, but his painting was a matter in which 
he was not bound to obey any man, not even 
the Prime Minister. 

The Premier was thus placed in a very awk- 
ward predicament, for he had given his pledge 
to the father of the princess that the screen 
would be forthcoming. Still, it was not 
within his right to enforce the matter, as he 
had no power over Kondo. 

To assist him out of his difficulty he sent 
for one Okubo Hikozaemon, a man, who, 
though he had been long in the service of the 
Shogun and was well advanced in years, was 
still active in court circles, and was generally 
considered a diplomat of the first order. This 
man expressed the conviction that the matter 
could be easily adjusted, and asked for a 
thousand gold ryo to be given to Kondo, 
which amount was duly sent to the residence 
of Okubo. 

The next morning, Okubo, alone and un- 


attended, as was not the custom in those days» 


betook himself to the house of Kondo. Asa 
great man in the service of the Shogun and of 
venerable age and mien, the visitor was receiv- 
ed with becoming ceremony and respect. 

In the course of what seemed a casual con- 
versation, Okubo brought up the subject of 
art, and began to discourse on the genius of 
the painter with flattering reference to his 
noted achievements in this direction. 

“I hear that you studied under the great 
Kano Tanyu,” remarked Okubo, “and that 
you are supreme in the art. A man like my- 
self, who has passed most of his life on the 
battlefield, is deprived of the opportunity for 
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cultivating such accomplishments. It is for- 
tunate for the samurai who is born in times of 
peace.” 

“Your remarks,” replied Kondo, “cause 
me more shame than honor, for I regard it as 
beneath the dignity and position of a samurai 
to be dabbling in paints; it was only as a 
means of whiling away moments of oppressive 
leisure that I gave this study to the art. It has 
always been a rule with me, however, never to 
receive orders for painting, even for the 
highest remuneration. Only the other day 
the Prime Minister desired me to paint the 
famous Lake Biwa scenes for a marriage gift 
to the princess and, in accordance with my 
custom, I had to refuse.”’ 

Okubo applauded the expression of sucha 
sentiment, emphasizing the opinion that such 
ideas well became a samurai ; and Kondo was 
manifestly pleased with this frank appreciation 
of his character from so prominent a member 
of the soldier’s profession. 

At last Okubo inadvertently observed that 
he himself had for some time a screen in his 
possession, that he very greatly desired to 
have it painted, and only regretted that hismeans 
did not afford the service of a great artist, but 
he would be delighted if at any time Kondo 
could see his way to depicting a few scenes 
on it at his leisure. 

The samurai artist softened into a sympa- 
thetic attitude when he thonght that here was 
a man who ought to be a daimyo, and yet he 
could not have even an insignificant thing like 
a screen ; so he began to relent a little. 

“T thank you for your kind interest,” con- 
tinued Okubo, “ and beg to assure you that I 
appreciate your scruples with reference to 
keeping art as a thing apart from money, but 
I have in my house the rarest plant in the 
whole of Dai Nippon, the celebrated ivy of five 
colors, reputed to have been presented to the 
Shogun by the Dutch, and not even a daimyo 
has ever been allowed to look at it. ‘This pre- 
cious plant was given me by the Shogun him- 
self, and this I shall be glad if you will accept 
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of me as a token of my gratitude if you will 
but paint something on my screen.”’ 

Upon hearing of the marvelous plant 
Kondo’s curiosity got the better of him, and 
he finally agreed to have the screen ready in 
two or three days. Whereupon Okubo re- 
marked carelessly that, as the artist was abcut 
it, he might as well paint the Biwa scenes, as 
it would be a constant pleasure to have in his 
possession the scenes that had been refused 
even to the Prime Minister, and he would, 
moreover, like in this way to be ina posi- 
tion to humiliate the Premier. 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 


personal treasure of the Shogun come into his 
hands. 

But just as they were about to disperse, one 
of the guests, who had been carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the strange creation ventured to suggest 
doubt as to the genuineness of the product. 
The colors, he thought, were the result of 
paint. Kondo stoutly combated the idea, 
and refused to believe it until after an applic- 
ation of liquid the bright cotors were observed 
to have disappeared. 

The feelings of the samurai can_ better 
be imagined than described. He declared that 





MADE A THRUST LIKE LIGHTNING. 


Without a suspicion of the crafty designs 
of the old warrior, Kondo duly executed the 
picture, and when it was despatched to the 
residence of Okubo, the ivy plant was returned 
in exchange. 

Kondo was so everjoyed with the plant that 
he made a great feast and invited his friends 
to come and admire the curiosity as it stood in 
state in the tokonoma, the five brilliant colors 
blending and presenting a sight of unique 
interest. The various guests expressed admir- 
ation for the plant and profusely congratulated 
the owner on the good fortune of having the 


Digitized by Google 


Okubo had disgracefully insulted him and 
that such conduct was unpardonable. 
It was an outrage blood alone could blot 
out. Snatching up his well-tested sword 
he jumped on his horse, and was soon at 
the house of Okubo. He summoned the old 
samurai to appear, and challenged him to 
combat. With unruffled air Okubo appeared 
in a silken robe that had been presented to 
him by Iyeyasu and bearing the crest of the 
Tokugawa family; and solemnly, but with 
great dignity, stood before the man who 
threatened him. 
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“T am here to have the honor of taking 
your white head and your venerable beard in 
reparation for an irreparable insult,” and with 
these words the artist made a lightning thrust 
with his sword. 

Okubo, equal to the occasion, avoided the 
fatal stroke, crying out as he did so: “ You 
fool, do you not see the crest of the Shogun 
on my robe! Even a touch of disrespect on 


that .is equal to an attack upon the sacred 
person of the Shogun himself. Henceforth 
you shall be treated as a traitor, and disgraced 
before the spirits of your ancestors ! ”’ 

This brought Kondo to his senses, He felt 
as though he had received an admonition from 
the founder of the ‘Tokugawa dynasty, and at 





once began to express repentance for what he 
had done, offering even to paint another pic- 
ture as a proof of his penitence. 

“That will not be necessary,” interrupted 
Okubo. ‘The one you executed for me I 
have already sent to the Premier, and the one 
thousand ryo of gold entrusted to me as vour 
honorarium, I appropriate to private use, as I 
do not care to tamper with your conscience 
by offering you money.” 

The artist was obliged to be content; but 
he always prided himself on the fact that his 
creation was valued at so high a price; while 
the famous screen was duly presented to the 
bride, and is still a treasure of the Tokugawa 


family. ONZAN. 
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rapid transformation and marvelous indus- 


se WHOLE WORLD knows of Japan’s 


trial development in the past thirty years. 
No one man has played a more conspicuous or 


more important part in this wonderful period than 


Baron E. Shibusawa 


THE ABSORBING QUESTION now is: Will 





Japan be able to maintain this same rate of progress ? 
Sabres. 2 ee Baron Shibusawa publicly answers this in the 
MAY NUMBER of THE JAPAN MAGAZINE in an interesting and important 
article on 


‘The Material Development of Japan.” 





Musume Setsuyo; 


Or Woman's Sacrifice. 
BY 


Viscount Kentaro Kaneko. 


A short novel of absorbing interest descriptive of life 
in old Yedo, written by the Viscount when still 





a student at Harvard University. 


ens J 
Viscount Kaneko was Japanese Ambassador to the United States during the 
critical days of the Russo-Japanese War when he rendered the most effective and 

valuable services to his Country. 

Viscount Kaneko is President of the America’s Friends Association of Vokyo, a 
society for the encouragement of friendly relations between Japan and the United 
States. 
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ADVERTISER BUILDING 


THE LEADING FOREIGN DAILY 
PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 


THE LARGES! CABLE SERVICE, 
THE BEST JAPANESE SERVICE. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION AND CON- 
CBDED TO SE TNE BEST ADYER- 
TISING MEDIUM. 


B. Wiltrid Fleisher, 


Publisher. 
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Shortest & Quickest Route Between 
the Far Fast 
and 
Europe 
via 
Dairen 


Main Railway Line: Besides Ordinary Daily Service, Thrice 
Weekly Express Train Service, composed of excellently equipped Sleeping, 
Dining and rst Class Cars, is operated between Dairen and Changchun in connection 
with the Trans-Siberian Express Trains and with Shanghai Mail Steamers. 


Branch Railway Lines :— 


RYOJUN LINE—For Ryojun (Port Arthur), 114 hours from Dairen. 
YINGKOU LINE—For Yingkou (Newchwang), 40 minutes from Tashihchiao 
Junction. 
FUSHUN LINE—For the Famous Fushun Colliery from Suchiatun Junction. 
ANTUNG-HSIEN LINE—A light railway from Mukden to Antung-Hsien 
connecting with the Korean Railway. 
Dairen-Shanghai Direct Steamer Service—is maintained TWICE- 
WEEKLY by the S.S. “ Kobe Maru” and “ Saikio Maru ” (each 2,877). 
Ticket Agencies—The Company’s railway and steamer tickets are 


obtainable at all the Agencies of the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING Car & EXPRESS 
Trains Co. and Messrs. THos. Cook & Son. 


Through Passenger Tickets— 


In conjunction with the Japanese Government Railway Bureau, the Imperial 
Railways of North China, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and their own steamers. Through 
Passenger Tickets are issued between the Company’s principal stations and the 
undermentioned points :— 


HSINMINFU, NAGASAKI, HIROSHIMA, TOKYO, 
SHANHAIKUAN, KUMAMOTO, — KOBE, YOKOHAMA, 
TIENTSIN, HAKATA, OSAKA, (Hiranuma) 
PEKING, MOJI, KYOTO, 

SHANGHAI, SHIMONOSEKI, NAGOYA, &e, 


Yamato Hotels :— 


owned and managed by South Manchuria Railway Company at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and Changchun. 


These Hotels are Provided with every convenience, Luxury and comfort. 


Porters meet all steamers and trains. Telegraphic Address: “ YAMATO.” 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
Head Office: DAIREN. Branch Office: TOKYO. 
Tel. Add: “ MANTETSOU" Codes: A.B.C. 5th Ed., A I & Lieber’s. 
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Fuji Gas Spinning Co., Ltd. 
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(No. 4 Hakozaki-cho Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo.) 
|) | eaeneeenmneeee eto Yen 16,000,000 | 
Reserve funds occ 9 ~~). 245903,308 
Chairman, K. Hamaguchi. | Managing Director, T. Wada. . 
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Items of Business. -_ 
(1) Manufacturing of all kinds of cotton yarn, spun silk yarn and their fabrics. - ee 
; ' 
(2) Supply of Hydro-electric power ... 1. 1. use ase vee about 20,000 HLP. : | ~ £ 
No, of Mills. ; 7 
(1) 3 Cotton Mills at Oyama (Near Hakone) ... ...  ... «.. 120, 784 spindles, | ; 
(2) 1 Spun Silk Mill __,, - “sm hh Se » . i. | 
[s) S oe oe. ee at Hodogaya (Near Yokohama) ... ... 19,620 - ge » & 
(4) 2 Cotton Mills at Oshiage (Tokyo) ...  ...0 6. see eee 56,184 e 
(5) 1 Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mill at Onagigawa (Tokyo) 16,084 Pn i “ad | 
and 620 rooms. F { 
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YEN, 
CAPITAL-(PAID-UP) 24,000,000 


RESERVED FUND. .....cccscccccccccecccssessceececcescecessaeeeacens 15,900,000 






PRESIDENT: Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI. 


DIRECTORS: 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esa. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. 
RIEMON KIMURA, Esa. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esa. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esa. ViscounT YATARO MISHIMA. 


TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Ese. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Eso. 
GENERAL MANAGER: YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE—YOKOHAMA. 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


TOKYO. OSAKA. KOBE. 
NAGASAKI. LONDON. LYONS. 
NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. HONOLULU. 
BOMBAY. HONGKONG. SHANGHAL 
HANKOW. TIENTSIN. PEKING. 
NEWCHWANG. RYOJUN (PORT ARTHUR.) DATIREN (DALNY.) 
LIAOYANG. FENGTIEN (MUKDEN.) TIEHLING. 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. CHANGCHUN. 


Correspondents at all the chief commercial cities in the world. 


LONDON BANKERS: 


Parr’s Bank Ltd. 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd. 
London Joint Stock Bank Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 


Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits on terms to 
be ascertained on application. 
Every description of Banking business transacted. 
For particulars, apply to the Manager. 
Certified cheques on this Bank will be taken by the Custom House as 
cash in payment of duty. 
T. KAWASHIMA, Manager. 


————— 


Kabushiki Kwaisha Mitsui Ginko 


The Mitsui Bank, Limited 


CAPITAL The Oldest 
Banking 
YEN Establishment in 
Japan 
20,000,000.00 Reorganized in 
tober t 
Paip Up 1909 


HEAD OFFICE: 





No, I Surugacho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo 





from Ist Nov. 1909 
THE STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE Ist TERM ((°°" ,)t Nov: 120° | 
BALANCE SHEET PF 
LIABILITIES YEN ASSETS YEN 
Deposits . . 86,162,862.51 | Loans and Advances ‘ 72,828,814.4 
Bills payable ‘ 236,946.36 | National and Lwocal Loan ) 
Due to other Banks 242,094.23 Bonds ; 16,071,481.7 
Sundry Accounts 87.06 | Corporation Loans . 141,584.0 
Capital . . ' 20,000,000.00 | Other Shares. . 4,892,906.4 
Net Profits for this term : 875,241.10 | Due from other Banks . 88,811.9 
Sundry Accounts 72.175,70 ' 
Grounds and Buildings | ‘ 3,696,497.4 
Grounds and Buildings for 
the Banking Business 492,301.37 . 
Cash and Treasury Bills 9,232,658.24 , 


Total . 107,517,231.26 


Total 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNTS 


The above distributed as follows : 


- 107,517,231.26 


YEN YEN 7 ‘ 
Net Profits for this term . 875,241.10 | Reserve Funds . 400,000.00 
Dividends . 350,000.00 ' 
Bonus and Allowances 59,650.00 ‘ 
Carried forward to the next ' 

Se ss we es 65,591.10 

Total 875,241.19 Total 875,241.10 
BRANCHES: ' 


Fukagawa (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, Nagasaki, Naguya, 
Nishi-ku (Osaka,) Osaka, Otaru, Otsu, Wakayama, Yokohama. 

PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR: Mr. Takayasu Mitsui. 

MANAGING DIRECTORS: Mr. S. Hayakawa, Mr. . _ Ikeda, & Mr. U. Yoneyama. 


DIRECTORS: Mr. M. Mitsui, Mr. 


T. Dan, Mr. 


AUDITORS: Mr. T. Mitsui, Mr. Y. Asabuki & Me. T. Ono. 


lida & Mr. K. Hayashi. 
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THE 
OFFICIALS 
PRESIDENT: DEPUTY PRESIDENT: 

BUYEI NAKANO, Esq. KWANICHI ITO, Esq. 

DIRECTORS: 
Yukitaka Nakajima, Esq. Komanosuke Eguchi, Esq. Ben Matsuoka, Esq. 

AUDITORS: 


Moritomi Saegusa, Esq. Shojiro Kurokawa, Esq. Taizo Watanabe, Esq. 
Shojiro Oda, Esq. 


Procedure on the Exchange 


HE Tokyo Stock Exchange, the oldest of its kind in Japan, was 
established on the r5th of May 1878. It is a joint stock 
corporation and holds itself responsible for the good faith of 
-all parties to a transaction entered into inside of its walls. 

The authorized capital of the Exchange is 12,000,000 yen 
and out of this amount, 8,000,000 yen, is already paid up. 

The reserve fund up to now is more than 720,000 yen. 

All transactions on the Exchange have to be dealt with by the licensed 
brokers only.’ The qualification of such brokers is regulated by the Law of 
Exchanges. There are two classes of brokers in the Exchange; the ordinary 
brokers and the brokers for Cash Bargains. The latter, as the term itself 
indicates, exclusively attend to that part of operations where securities are dealt 
in against cash. ‘There are, at present 68 ordinary brokers and 67 brokers for 
Cash Bargains. 

The operations on the Exchange are divided into three kinds namely, the 
Jiki-torihiki or Cash Bargains, the Nobe-torihiki or Forwurd Bargains. Among 
them, the Teiki-torihiki is the most popular. The distinctive feature of this 
transaction is that the contracting parties can close at their own pleasure their 
deals, by means of re-sale and re-purchase, during the specified period (three 
months are allowed for final settlement) without actually taking up or delivering 
securities contracted for. 

In the case of national bonds, the time allowed for settlement in the Teiki- 
torihiki is, for the first settlement ro days and the second the following 15 days. 
Moreover, special facilities are granted to the transaction in national bonds. 
Among them we may mention the exemption of margin money and the 
provisional settlement pending the maturity of the time contracted for. 
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Fleet, 90 Vessels .. ... 350,000 Tons q 
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HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 


TOKYO . JAPAN. 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 


Cable address . . . “MORIOKA” Cable address. . . ‘“* YUSENKAI”’ 







Branches and Agencies at Principal Ports ,throughout the World 





REGULAR SAILINGS OF MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


JAPAN, 


Europe, America, Australia, India, Straits, 











Philippines, China, Korea, 









ETC., ETC. 


‘ROUND THE WORLD AND OTHER TOURS AT REDUCED RATES. 
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The body type uesd in this issue of THE JAPAN MAGAZINE is the product of 


THE TSUKI! TYPE 
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Manufacturers, & Dealers in Job and Body type, Leads, Slugs, Inks & Printers supplhtes 
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Imperial Hotel | 
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TOKYO £ 
9 ¢ 6 
, | | A. 
The Leading | | Prt 
"i Hotel in Japan | om 
ou 
The Social Center |? 
of the Capital ; = 
| The Best Managed Hotel in the 
| Far East. 
: Aisaku Hayashi S.N. YAMAGUCHI, 
— Managing Director. H. S. K. YAMAGUCHI. _ 


Manager. 








MIYAMOTO SHOKO 


Expert Silversmiths, 
Curio Merchants, 
Connoisseurs in Fine Art. 


WHOLESALER AND DEALER. 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone : 
‘* Miyamoto’’ Tokio. Shinbashi No. 2,097. 


No. 2, YAZAEMON-CHO, GINZA, TOKYO. 


Subscribe NOW to 


Thle JAPAN MAGAZINE 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE : 








JAPAN, KOREA AND FORMOSA . ; , ‘ . Yen 4.50 
ENGLAND ; ; ‘ . 42 Shillings 
U.S. AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES , ‘ - (Gold) $3.00 


(POSTAGE PREPAID) 
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Coyvo Risen Raisha 


Umperial Japanese Mail Service 


HEAD OFFICE: 
No. 18 Kitashimbori-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, TOKYO 


BUSINESS OFFICE: Kaigandori YOKOHAMA 








San Francisco=Hongkong Line 
Via 


Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai and Manila 
connecting with EUROPE, AMERICA and AUSTRALIA 
THE FINEST AND FASTEST FLEET ON THE PACIFIC 


Disp’t. Tonnage Speed 
S.S.‘*Tenyo Maru” .. . Triple Screw Turbine 21,650 21 knots 
S.S. ‘‘ Chiyo Maru ”’ 4 ‘ ; oa as ce 21,650 at 
S.S. ‘Nippon Maru” . : ; Twin Screw 11,000 Bo « 


South American Line 
BETWEEN 
Hongkong, Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Manzanillo, 
Salina Cruz, Callao, [quique and Valparaiso 


The only Regular Service from the Orient to 
the Flourishing Countries of South America 





Disp’t. Tonnage Speed 
3.5. “Rigo Mera" 5 «el — 17,200 14 knots 
S.S.“Buyo Mar”. . . . Cicnicelistioe 10,500 3“ 


S.S. ** Hongkong Maru”’. P . Twin Screw 11,000 is 


> » At all respective ports.of call and in 
2) Agencies * all Important Cities of the World. Sg 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


SHANGHAI 


NEW YORK 


LONDON - 


KOBE 
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KURE 


MOJI 


YOKOSUKA 


MAIZURU TAIPEH 


SASEHO 


TARATA & CO. 





Yuraku-cho, Itehome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 


IMPORTERS OF 
All Kinds of Machinery, Machine Tools, Rail- 
way and Shipbuilding Materials, War Materials 


Iron and Steel Construction Materials, Metals, 


Tool Steel, 
Supplies, 


Oil-well and Brewery 


Mining, 
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Complete Installation of Heating, Ventilating, Ice 


Ly 


Making and Refrigerating Plants, Electric 


light and Power Plants, Gas Plants, 
Bluchert’s Aerial Wire Ropeways. 
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THE FIRST EXHIBITION 
OF 


Articles of General Trade of Japan 


Will be held from APRIL rst to end of MAY at the Association Hall Uyeno. 


Officers of the Exhibition 


Honorary President, Baron K. OURA 
MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


President Baron M. TAKEI. 
Director General Mr. S. TSURUML 


A series of lectures will be held throughout the period of the exhibition by 
Ministers of States and Government Experts. 


A section will be devoted to exhibits of historical objects in the commercial 
and industrial development of Japan. 


The Public are Cordially Invited. 
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The Leading Art Dealers in Japan 
Experienced and Reliable | 


4 . ' 
Silversmiths | i 
Expert and Artistic Workmanship Only | ‘ 





Manufacturers of Carved Wood Furniture 
Seasoned Cherry and Expert Workmanship have placed our product- 


ions in a class by themselves. 





ARTHUR & BOND 


WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA. 


(Opposite GRAND HOTEL.) 


_——— 
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THE 


Shibaura Engineering Works 


Electrical and Mechanical 
UMmgimeers. 


1 KANASUGI SHINHAMA-CHO, SHIBA-KU, 


TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Telephone Nos. 349, 350, 351, 352, Shiba. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Shiba-ura."’ 


SPREE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dynamos and Moters, 
Transformers, 
Electric Railway Materials, 
Electric Lighting Apparatus, 
Miyabara Water Tube Boilers, 
and other Boilers, 


Steam Engines, Mining Pumps. 








Earthquake Proof-Chimneys. 
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Material Development of Japan 


By BARON EIICHI SHIBUSAWA 





BARON EIICHI SHIBUSAWA. 


NE who has been for more than thirty- 
seven years closely connected with 
the banking and commercial circles 

| of Japan will naturally find it no easy task to 
Write concisely on so prolific a subject as the 

material evolution of the Empire. Before the 
C5 Opening of Japan to foreigners the prugress 
of commerce and industry was slow and ex- 
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Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, who has interested himselfin almost 
every line of enterprise concerning the material progress of New 
Japan, and has been looked upon as the great pioneer jn the 
fields of commerce and industry, has just reached the age of 
seventy, and in order to lessen his work he has resigned all his 
positions except that of the President of the First Bank. He is 
regarded as the great authority on financial and economic mat- 
ters, as the chief counsel in charity and other works of publ c 
benefit, and occupies the position of General Adviser to the 
whole nation, 

In addition to the establ‘shment of the Bank of Japan, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Japan Industrial Bank, and the 
Japan Credit Mobilier, the Baron has either promoted or sup- 
ported other companies,—such as gas and electric light, ship 
building, weaving, spinning, hemp and rope making, mining, 
farming, reclamation, railway and steamship lines, For 
a leng time he labored to start new undertakings in Korea, open- 
ing branches of the First Bank at Seoul, He also constructed 
the Seoul-Chemulpo railway, and Seoul-Fusan railway. 

In May 19 he was created a peer with the title of 
Baron in recognition of his past services to the State, This 
was the first instance in which svech an Imperial favor 
was bestowed upon a private business man, Last year he 
was appointed Chairman of the Honorary Commercial 
Commission of Japan to the United States, when a delega- 
tion of representative businessmen responded to the invita- 
tion of the Chambers of Commerce of the Pacifie Coast to 


visit the chief cities of America. 


tremely limited in extent. The merchant was 
despised or ignored and the politician was 
paramount. All power was in the hands of 
the Government. Even taxes were paid in kind, 
the mediums of exchange being mostly rice, 
vegetable wax and salt, which were collected 
by the officials of the Shogun’s Government. 
The sphere of business activity was extremely 
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limited. Financial and _ industrial enter- 
prise occupied a wholly different position 
compared with present conditions. Banking 
there was practically none. Industry was 
confined to the small handicraftsman, and 
trade to the despised agent or the petty 
retailer of goods. 

Consequently when the Empire was opened 
to foreign trade our commercial classes had 
not attained a degree of mental development 
capable of coping with the responsibility. As 
the result of centuries of subjection they 
entirely failed to understand how to seize the 
opportunities before them, so that commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries was more 
or less neglected even up to the Restoration. 
With the commencement of the Meiji Era, 
however, the status of the commercial class 
gradually underwent transformation. The 
Government, and even the merchants them- 
selves, began to see that everything possible 
must be done to emphasize the importance of 
trade and to promote the interests of commerce. 
In Count Okuma’s book on the fifty years of 
Japan’s progress there is a chapter on the 
origin and growth of Japan’s banking institu- 
tions, which treats this matter very fully, and 
might with profit be referred to in this con- 
nection, if space permitted. 

Notwithstanding our many economic blund- 
ers and the general imperfection of our 
financial personnel, our banking system has 
gone on very smoothly and made great proz- 
ress. But enormous as has been our financial 
development during the last forty years, even 
our greatest banking institutions are still 
insignificant compared with those of some 
foreign countries. Considering, however, the 
brief space of our opportunity, we have pro- 
duced some financiers of eminent ability, and 
we have many safe and powerful banking 
establishments and business corporations. 
With regard to our material progress as a 
whole, it can by no means be taken as slow. 
Indeed if we maintain our present rate of 
progress for the next forty years, the results 
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will be eminently — satisfactory; but the 
certainty of this is a question no one now can 
answer. Personally I am anything but satisfied 
with the present financial, industrial and com- 
mercial conditions of the country. Compared 
with English, Americans, and Germans the 
majority of our masters of business are some- 
what deficient in ideas of how best to facilitate 
the progress of their respective enterprises. 
The defect is, perhaps, more national than 
personal or financial. Among us thrift is 
making some advance, but not to the extent 
of properly utilizing our banking institutions. 
We are by no means as saving as the people 
of foreign countries. Could this spirit be 
more emphasized among us our savings might 
easily be doubled or even trebled, which 
would greatly ease our money circulation. 

It is of course very important that we shall 
attain a degree of financial economy that will 
enable us to take our place in the financial 
affairs of the world. Strictly speaking, Japan 
has not yet financially entered the comity of 
nations. As yet foreign capital does not 
readily flow into this country, and until that 
time comes we cannot be said to have reached 
a proper degree of progress in the field of 
economics and finance. We must not be 
content until we have achieved that position 
where we can command cheap foreign capital 
as easily as a business corporation can obtain 
a loan from the bank ona promissory note. 
Doubtless we shall come to this in time, but 
as yet it appears somewhat distant. 

Our industrial advancement is more encour- 
aging but furnishes us with no reason for 
cessation of careful attention. Mechanical 
processes are gradually superceding manual 
crafts and subsidiary occupations, until we 
have now almost every manufacture to be met 
with in Europe and America, but the scale of 
our operations and the extent of our output 
cannot be compared with industrial centers 
abroad. We are mainly lacking in skill of 
manipulation, perfecticn of execution, ancl 
capacity for output. ‘Take for example silk, 
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of our 
for which we have unrivalled 
facilities of climate and foreign demand; our 
process of manufacture is yet inferior to that 
of France and Italy; consequently our prices 
are higher than are warranted by the quality 
we produce. Moreover, the present output 
could easily be doubled, with improved quality 
and reduced price, if we would but rightly go 
about it. 


the greatest and most important 
industries, 


Our only serious competitors are 
China, Jtaly and France; but with the im- 
provements, above suggested, we could more 
than compete with these countries. Going 
through the districts around Suwa and Ueda 
in the Province of Shinano, and Shikage in 
the Province of Mutsu, one finds silk producing 
establishments in plenty, but none of any 
great capacity. I would not advise displacing 
these small factories by large mechanically 
operated establishments ; for even without that 
the quality of the filiatures could be improved 
and the output increased, to such a degree as 
would considerably lessen the cost of pro- 
duction. 

In the matter of iron industries, too, we 
stand in need of vast improvement. I have 
inspected many of the great iron works of the 
United States and have been struck with 
unbounded admiration at their economy of 
operation and capacity for output, as well as 
the skill of the workmen. Notwithstanding 
our scarcity of raw material we have a certain 
number of iron industries, but apart from the 
Government foundry at Wakamatsu and the 
new steel works at Muroran, they are too 
small to claim special mention. Indeed when 
we take into consideration the immense dis- 
advantage we are laboring under for want of 
iron ore, it might be advisabie for us not 
to attempt competition with those foreign 
countries where the raw material is ready at 
hand. Would it not really be cheaper for us 
to import the manufactured iron from Great 
Britain or the United States? With the ever 
increasing use of iron in bridge building, 
railway construction, engineering works, and 
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now in fire-proof house construction, we can- 
not hope to supply our own demand. 

_ In no department of industrial progress is 
Japan showing a greater degree of advance- 
ment than in the cotton spinning and weaving 
business. It is only some twenty-eight years 
ago since the first spindles began to operate in 
this country, and now we have 82 companies, 
with more than 2,000,000 spindles, supported 
by a capital of about 25,204,410 yen. At 
first cotton in Japan was spun and woven by 
hand. 


clothing among the lower classes, while the 


It was the universal material for 


upper circles of society used it for under- 
clothing on acccunt of its warmth. 

About 1880, foreign cotton began to be 
extensively imported. But it was soon con- 
sidered that dependence upon foreign countries 
for so indispensible an article of clothing, was 
detrimental to the interests of the nation, and 
the Government by careful investigation dis- 
covered that its manufacture could very easily 
be introduced into Japan. Accordingly the 


necessary machinery was imported and 
soon one man was doing the work that 
With 


increased production and cheapness of mater- 


formerly required a hundred hands. 


ial, the demand enormously increased and the 
manufacture of cotton became exceedingly 
profitable. 
looms in the cotton factories the old hand 
looms of the country vanished never to return. 


With the appearance of foreign 


Our raw material comes from nearly all the 
great cotton-growing countries, chiefly India, 
Egypt, and the United States. 
inhabitant of the country is a constant 


As every 


consumer, the demand for cotton is enormous ; 
while our surplus production goes to China. 
Most of our cotton mill operatives are women, 
to whom such work seems well adapted. It 
is because of our capacity for cheap labor that 
we are able to overcome the drawbacks of 
imported raw material and compete so suc- 
cessfully with our rivals. In this industry we 
have not nearly reached the limits of our 


possibilities, which is remarkable, seeing that 
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thirty years ago we were strangers to any 
modern method of its production, and had to 
import the knowledge as well as the machinery. 

Cotton yarn of low count is not yet exten- 
sively produced in Japan because of the lack 
cf demand for it, but the demand Is increasing. 
Though our possibilities in the way of 
development in cotton manufacture are im- 
mense, we must not forget that China, too, is 
undergoing a vast and speedy transformation, 
and in the near future is bound to become a 
formidable rival, not to say anything of the 
tremendous competition we shall continue to 
meet from the United States. But by main- 
taining our low cost of production and im- 
proving the quality sent forth from our looms, 
we may hope to hold our own with the best 
of all comers in all good fellowship. If we 
could but put our silk spinning industries 
on as safe a basis as our cotton plants 
there would be more hope for one of our most 
important enterprises. A country producing 
such vast quantities of raw silk as Japan annual- 
ly raises ought to be quite independent of 
foreign countries, and yet it is actually the 
case that certain kinds of silk used among us 
We have 
a few successful silk spinning mills, but so far 
a great deal of the work is done by hand. We 
entertain hopes of further development, how- 


have to be imported from France. 


ever, though it is impossible to expect that our 
advance shall be as rapid as in the cotton 
spinning industry. 

In the production of hemp Japan is making 
considerable progress. Flax thrives well in 
the climate of Hokkaido, and the annual crop 
there is now quite extensive. It is some 
twenty years since the first flax spinning enter- 
prises began in this country, and most of the 
subsequent companies have become amalgamat- 
ed under the name of the Imperial Flax Manu- 
facturing Company. The industry may be 
said to show indications of a prosperous 
future, though the development is as yet 
Insignificant. With the progress of modern 
civilization throughout the Empire, the use 
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of flax is sure 


people. 
One of the greatest defects in our modern 


to increase among our 


is the backward condition of our 
In Japan the lack of 
practical experience in this enterprise so in- 


progress 
chemical industries. 
creases the expense of production that we have 
thus far been unable to compete successfully . 
with foreign imports, either in quality or price. 
The chemical industry is one in which most 
of our capitalists appear to take but slight 
interest, a state of affairs that must be altered 
if we are to meet the needs of the nation. 

On the other hand related 
as the production of gas and beer, have under- 


industries such 
gone phenomenal development. The erection 
of gas plants was begun under the auspices of 
the Government in the early years of the Meiji 
Era, but in time it was thought advisable to 
transfer the works to the management of 
private enterprise. The first gas company 
organized in Japan began operations in 1877, 
the concern taking over all the property 
formerly in the hands of the Government. 
‘The undertaking grew to such an extent that 
the original capital of 300,000 yen expanded 
The 
by-products of the gas industry in Japan have 
become equally profitable. 


until it now stands at 17,000,000 yen. 


Gas is now in- 
creasingly used for fuel in heating and cook- 
ing, and continues a strong competitor with 
electricity for illuminating purposes. Besides 
the Tokyo Gas Company there are strong 
companies in Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, and 
various other important towns of the Empire. 
But also in this field there is still ample room 
for further development. 

On the subject of our brewing industries it 
is not necessary to dwell at length, suffice it to 
say that we have several highly capitalized 
companies, all of which appear to be doing a 
profitable business. 

The mining industries of Japan must be 
regarded as having made remarkable progress, 
the most important of them being engaged in 


the production of copper and coal. There 
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are also valuable mines of gold, silver, tin, 
antimony, and other metals, but those most 
connected with the economic and industrial 
evolution of the nation are the copper and 
coal mines. So far our most important and 
extensive coal deposits have been found in the 
island of Kyushu, where the great firms of the 
Mitsui company, the Mitsu Bishi company, 
and the Furukawa company are carrying on 
extensive operations with an immenze output. 
One of our largest coal mining companies is 
the Hokkaido Tanko Kisen Kaisha (Hokkaido 
Colliery Steamship Co.) with large and valuable 
mines in the island of Hokkaido, supplying 
most of the country around Tokyo, and ex- 
porting considerable quantities. The pos- 
sibilities of further development in the produc- 
tion of coal in Japan must be regarded as 
immense. 

Our most extensive copper mines are those 
of the Furukawa company at Ashio, and the 
Besshi mines of the Sumitomo company at the 
place after which the mines are named. The 
aggregate annual output of these companies is 
about 13,300,000 pounds. Space does not 
afford extended reference to the numerous 
smaller copper mines which produce the ore 
in considerable quantities. At first Japanese 
copper was sent out from the mines in a crude 
state; but now all the mines have the neces- 
sary apparatus for refining the metal, the 
electrical process of extracting the copper pre- 
dominating ; and the works at the mines and 
elsewhere send out the copper in blocks or 
wires as desired for the market. 
extent of the copper producing districts in 


As yet the 


Japan is uncertain, but doubtless the possibili- 
ties of even richer discoveries are greater 
than at present they appear. Japan's most 
Important gold and silver mines are in Sado 
and Koshiu, with further important veins of 
silver at Oshin, in no case are the results sutti- 
cient to justify anticipation of any great devel- 
opment. 

Of late a new development has been 


Going on among us in the direction of increas- 
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ed facilities for motive power, which is sure 
to have a very favorable effect on the indus- 
trial expansion of the country. As _ water 
abounds everywhere among our hills, the 
country is well adapted for the promotion of 
hydro electric power, and though we have for 
long neglected to utilize the immense resources 
of the country in this respect, we are begin- 
ning to wake up to our possibilities, and the 
various schemes on foot indicate an enormous 
development in the use of water for motive 
power in the near future. The Tokyo Elec- 
tric Light Company has already harnessed the 
forces of the Katsura river to the extent of 
30,000 horse power ; while powerful syndicates 
have been formed for similar enterprises on 
the Uji, the Oi, and the Kinu rivers. It is 
expected that these schemes will soon have 
advanced beyond the stage of investigation, 
and that at no distant date Japan will have 
at her disposal unrivalled facilities for the sup- 
ply of cheap motive power. 

Another important aspect of our Empire’s 
progress is the interest being taken in the 
development — of facilities. 
These, of course, are as essential to the devel- 
opment of a country as the establishment of 
good banks ; in fact banking and transporta- 


transportation 


tion must go together as the two wheels with- 
out which the carriage of material advancement 
cannot proceed. The people of Japan are 
especially concerned about railway extension 
and in:provement, of which the country stands 
In great need, but since the nationalization of 
the lines, there seems to be little hope of sve- 
ing any expedition in this direction. It is 
even a question whether existing railway facili- 
ties are rendering their most efficient possible 
service to the public. From a commercial 
and agricultural point of view the present rail- 
way management does not at all meet the 
requirements of the nation, especially in the 
way of constructing branch lines and cheapen- 
ing thecost of transportation. I think, however, 
that as tim2 goes on and the management 
becomes more experienced the Government 
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will be in a position to meet more eificiently 
the needs of the country in regard to cheap and 
convenient transportation. It is regretted 
universally throughout the Empire that since the 
nationalization of the lines, railway extention 
seems to have come to a standstill: Some 
remedy must b2 tound to obviate this state of 
affairs. 

In the matter of marine transportation our 


progress has been somewhat more satisfactory. . 


At first our development in this direction was 
slow, the country having a large number of 
small shipping companies, but in time the old 
native junks were replaced hy steamers. The 
two largest and earliest companies formed were 
the Mitsu Bishi and the Kiodo Undo, and 
though for a time they were keen rivals, they 
at last united in the present Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, which has so expanded that now it 
has a fleet of 86 ships, aggregating a total ton- 
nage of 254,385, with a capital of some 
22,000,000 yen. ‘The Toyo Kisen Kaisha is 
another powerful company with a capital of 
of about 6,500,000 yen and the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha with a capital of 16,500,000 yen isa 
still more powerful shipping corporation. 
These three companies are more especially 
concerned with foreign trade, most of the 
coasting business being still done by small 
private ship owners. But with all our shipping 
facilities there is much room for improvement 
in our marine transportation service, before it 
can be said to have reached an efficiency con- 
sistent with the needs of the nation’s commerce. 
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A further feature of our recent progress, that 
might be worth mentioning, is the growth of 
our insurance business. The first Japanese 
insurance compniny started in 1876, and this 
still exists and is prospering. Since that time 
various insurance companies have come into 
existence until now we _ have corporations 
representing every phase of the enterprise. 
Warehousing companies, too, have appeared 
among us, and with the extension of com- 
merce, seem to be. proving an increasingly 
profitable investment. 

In conclusion, I should like to remark how 
greatly it is to be regretted that so much of 
Japanese industry 1s retarded by lack of unity 
and concentration. There appears to bea re- 
markable want of understanding among our 
manufacturers as to the nature of the goods to 
be turned out and the region of their disposi- 
tion, thus. entailing a great waste of time, 
expense and labor. Articles made in the 
north of Japan are continually being sent to 
the south for sale; while the same articles 
produced in the south find their destination in 
the north of the Empire. Such methods 
naturally necessitate longer time in delivery 
and increased transportation expenses. [| 
anticipate a time when this loss of wealth and 
energy shall be remedied. It is, however, 
very difficult to say how soon, or to what ex- 
tent this desirable readjustment will take place ; 
but certainly no time should be lost in hasten- 
ing toward this ideal of system and coépera- 


tion. 
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Makers of Modern Japan 


As Seen by the Late Shuntei Toyabe 


By 


WALTER DENING 


CHAPTER IL 


AVING shown in a general wiy what 

t4 was the exact position occupied by 
Mr. Toyabe among Japinese mod- 

ern writers and quoted testimony to his e‘f- 
ciency and many gifts, I now proceed to lay 
before readers of this magazine the criticisins, 
reviews, descriptions and arguments of this 
keen observer of men and things, giving his 
ideas as far, as possible in the very language 
which he used. His ‘ Character Sketches ” 
have been issued by the Hakubunkan in two 
bulky volumes, running to some 1300 pages, 
under the title “ Meiji Jimbutsu Gettan.” I 
venture to think that no such history of the 
politics of the Meiji era has been written or is 
likely to be written, as is to be found in these 
pages. The Japanese of the extracts I am 
about to make from Mr. Toyabe’s ‘“‘ Character 
Sketches ”’ will be found in one or other of 
these volumes, though they originally appear- 
ed in the pages of the Zazyo. 
with his analysis of Admiral Togo’s character 
and its relation to hero worship. ‘The article 
from which the following extract is taken was 
penned in January, 1905. Nothing could 
be more beautiful, says Mr. Toyabe, than the 
modesty displayed by Admiral Togo on every 
occasion when the nation has given expression 
to its great admiration for the part he has 
played in the war. All his despatches and his 
speecnes have breathed the same tone of self- 
depreciation and self-effacement. 


I will begin 


If victories 
were won, they were the result of the Emperor’s 
virtues and the bravery of the officers and men 
who fought with him. Napoleon once said 
that the great epoch-making battles of history 


Google 


were won by great generals rather than by 
soldiers who fought under them. It was Caesar, 
and not the Romans, who conquered Gaul ; 
Hannibal, and not the Carthagenians, who won 
successive battles against the Romans; Alex- 
ander the Great, and not the Macedonians, 
who made extensive conquests in India; 
Frederick the Great, and not the troops who 
fought under him, who won victory after 


victory in the great Seven Years’ War. This 
remark embodies perhaps the general opin- 
ion of Europeans and Americans; and 


so in all the great wars of history the 
names of great generals or admirals have 
received more honour than the brave men who 
served under them. Military hero-worship 
has been carried so far that success in war has 
been represented as dependent on leadership 
rather than on the efficiency and bravery of 
large bodies of troops. Admiral ‘lOgo’s whole 
attitude in this war, it seems to us, is a protest 
Whatever people 
may say of him, his opinion of himself is that 
he is only an ordinary Japanese who Is scrupu- 
lously discharging his duties as an admiral. 
He does not claim to possess any qualities that 
other Japanese do not share. He objects to 
have attributed to him magical powers of any 
kind. In this he is right; for to us he does 
not seem to be anything more than a typical 
Our Admiral Togo does nothing 


against any such notion. 


Japanese. 
that is beyond the powers of ordinary Japan- 
ese ; nor is he a preternatural being that can 
work miracles. 

At the close of the feudal age the great clans 
were wont to boast that all Japan’s military 
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strength centred in them. The Choshtmen 
spoke of the army as though it were their crea- 
tion, and the Satsuma men did the same with 


the navy. In the second session of the Diet, 


Count Kabayama, Minister of the Navy, 
astonished the members of the Tower House 
by a speech he made in which he referred to 
the Navy as though it were a clan creation 
and as though its very existence depended on 
the Satsuma men. This state of feeling lasted 
up to the time of the China-Japan war, when 
it was discovered that both on land and sea, 
ordinary Japanese plebeians fought just as well 
as the boasting clansmen, the hereditary war- 
rior class, and when the nation began to wake 
to the fact that the Army was no longer a 
Choshit army and the Navy no longer a 
Satsuma navy, but that both the land and sea 
forces consisted of ordinary citizens who 
were fighting for His Majesty the Em- 
peror with equal bravery. Admiral Togo 
realizes this most thoroughly and has repeated- 
ly drawn attention to it. Though educated 
under clan influences, he is essentially the 
people’s man. Modest, reticent. retiring, he 
treads the path of duty with a firm: step, and 
expects all his subordinates to do the same. 
Anything like ostentation or boastfulness he 
loathes. So in not a few things he resembles 
the great Nelson, while not) possessing his 
talents. In reading Mahan’s Lite of Nelson 
one is struck with the facet that he became 
Eneland’s greatest hero not because of his 
marvellous feats as a naval commander, but on 
account of his great beauty and streneth of 
character. To be remembered as the man 
who did his duty was Nelson's highest ambi- 
tion, and this is Togo’s highest ambition too. 

Togo studied in england at the beginning 
But im his early divs he 
He did 


not receive high marks either at school or col- 


of the Meiji. Era. 


showed no remarkable proficiency. 


leze, and he was quite unknown to faine till 
the China-Japan war, when he suddenly 
developed great resolution, calm judgment and 


fruitfulness of resource. [In the Toxo of that 


period discerning men saw the elements of the 
man whom the whole nation worships to-day. 
Togo, like Nelson, isa seaman to the backbone. 
No detail connected with the management of 
ships is unfamiliar to him. — As the destrover 
of the Russian fleet Admiral T6g5_ has attract- 
ed the eves of the whole world to himself, 
But his greatness consists in his beautiful un- 
consciousness of his superiority to others. In 
genius, if report he true, Kamimura and Shiba- 
yama both surpass him. The former is a great 
man for hitting on new plans, possessing, as he 
does, a mind full of resourcefulness. The 
latter is a born strategist, and the naval tactics 
which have been carried out have, it is said, 
been the product of his brains. But these two 
clever men need to work in conjunction with 
aman of the type of Togo in order to effect 
anything great; for in the carrying out of 
manoeuvres determined on, ‘TO6g6 and his staff 
display astonishing eiticiency. . . Toa keen 
observer of men it must seem that Admiril 
Togo is aman born to command. — His eye is 
keen, his face expresses great firmness, his 
manner and carriage are quiet and dignified. 
But at the same time he is so very unassuming 
and undemonstrative and so simple in all his 
ways, that certain foreign journalists when 
they first saw him asked, “ Can this be the 
man that the whole world is talking about ?” 
So it may truthfully be said that Europe and 
America have been as much astonished at the 
character of the man who has done such 
wonders on the seaas they were by his exploits. 
They recognize that we have given to the 
world a vez Ape ofhere. .  . In nota few 
particulars “Pogo resembles Saigo Takamori, 
who may be said until now to have been 
Japan's greatest modern hero. The motto of 
Saigo’s life was embodied in those memorable 
words of his: “ clramachi wa mite wa, kore 


wo onore NNR, tsaosht wa, Rere wo hite nr 


avast, dante vkenacha, Rtshin mo saku, 


(Where you see faults take the blame of them 
yourself; when great deeds are accomplished, 


attribute them to others. Act resolutely and 
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ADMIRAL TOGO, 


the very gods and devils will flee before you). 
This is the rule of T6go’s life. Is it possible 
that consciously or unconsciously he has made 
Saigo his ideal? There was nothing more 
remarkable about Saigo than his thoroughly 
rustic simplicity of nature. When at home he 
appeared in the garb of a mere student. So 
poor was his dress that it is related that when 
Sir Harry Parkes first went to visit him, he 
mistook him for the servant and took no 
notice of him whatever. ‘T6g6 when at home 
is just the same. When, after one of his 
victories, a certain foreign minister in Tokyo 
went to Togo’s house to offer his congratula- 
tions to the care-taker, he was surprised to find 
the said house to be one of the humblest of 
dwellings, such as are occupied by subordinate 


officers, with a simple rough-looking, weather- 
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Such sim- 
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small letters, “ T6g6 Heihachiro.’ 
plicity combined with so much fame deeply 
impressed the minister with the superiority of 
the great Admiral’s character. And well it 


might. 
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The next character sketch I shall give has 
as its subject a man whose inner personality 
was known to few Japanese and to still fewer 
foreigners, and yet who was in so many 
respects a notable type of man, with high ideals, 
and one of the keenest of critics: I refer to 
the late Count Soejima. Writing in February, 
1905, Mr. Toyabe brings out the salient 
points of his character in a very clear manner 
as follows:—Count Soejima was a man who 
succeeded in gaining the respect of all who 
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came to know him. He was not at all ambi- 
tious ; perhaps it may be said that he shunned 
office rather than courted it. Yet among the 
statesmen of the Meiji Era his name will 
always rank very high. He was a Privy 
Councillor for nearly twenty years. His 
career as an active politician may be said to 
have terminated in 1873, when he seceded 
from the Government. but his interest in 
state affairs and his readiness to give advice 
thereon lasted till his death. He was reticent 
by nature, and needed to be drawn out before 
his minute acquaintance with affairs was dis- 
covered. In the services he rendered to the 
country he was no whit inferior to such veter- 
ans as Its, Matsukata, Yamagata, and Okuma, 
but his retiring ways prevented the public 
from knowing how much influence he wielded. 
His funeral, however, was attended by over 
tooo persons of all ranks; and never has a 
man been more universally respected. . . 

He was averse to altering policy in response to 
popular clamour. There was no trimming to 
the times with him. Hence he was unlike 
most modern Japanese politicians. When we 
come to look closely into the actions and 
motives ef the majority of the statesmen who 
thrust aside the Bakufu on the ground that it 
had usurped the authority and_ prerogatives 
which belong to the throne, but who subse- 
quently set up a form of clan government that 
was only another Bakufu, we see that their 
popular cry of “ Loyalty to the Throne” was 
by no means altogether sincere. This Count 
Soejima clearly recognized, and hence for a 
long time he figured as a stern opponent of the 
resurrected Bahkufu, or Clan Government. He 
saw plainly that personal fame was the motive 
which actuated the majority of the leading 
statesmen in the early years of the Meiji [¢ra ; 
that they were by no means the disinterested 
Royalists they pretended to be. — It is astonish- 
ing with what persistency the clan usurpation 
of power was defended by all the leading 
stitesmen of that time. Even the three men 


whose names the nation has agreed to honour as 
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the three great men (san-&c/sw) of the Revolu- 
tion period, Saigd, Kido and Okubo, were quite 
unable to perceive that the clan despotism and 
the Tokugawa despotism differed only in name 
and in some minor particulars. The men 
who succeeded these three great pioneers per- 
ceived that clan power could only be main- 
tained under existing altered conditiens by 
soliciting the support of the business world 
and political parties in as far as such was pos- 
sible. So these statesmen purchased popularity 
by bestowing titles and privileges of all sorts 
on their supporters. ‘They began to mix them- 
selves up with all the great commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial enterprises of the country, 
and so they made it worth the while of a large 
number of people to keep them in power. 
Even the political parties were not proof 
against this kind of treatment. Of all this 
Count Soejima strongly disapproved. The 
motto of most modern politicians has been ’’ 
“Trim to the times and score success. If your 
principles don’t suit, change them.” The ma- 
jority of our modern statesmen are in their 
ideas, character, and ways a product of the 
age. Those of them who are most skilful in 
altering themselves to suit the fashion of the 
times are most successful. 

Among all the Meiji statesmen no one has 
shown himself less ready to adapt himself to 
the spirit of the age or to the opinions of the 
people than the late Count Soejima; yet he 
was neither bigoted nor narrow-minded. He 
began to study English very early in the 
Meiji Era. The very first public man to 
introduce foreign dress among his women 
folk was the late Count. He figured too as 
an advocate of the adoption of the etiquette 
of foreign courts in our Emperor’s palace. 
But at the same time he was an intense admirer 
of the ways of old Japan. He enjoyed his 
Chinese classics, and considered the ideal of 
the ancient scholars to be far higher than 
modern Western materialism and utilitarian- 
ism. He was a man who held to his own 
convictions ata time when, led by Fukuzawa, 
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COUNT SOEJIMA. 


the nation was for abolishing the Chinese 
characters, getting rid of the classics in schools 
and adopting European standards and ways 
en masse. At that time he was regarded by 
conservatives as the leader of the national 
movement known as “ Nippon Shugi.” ‘Though 
he condemned the clan government, he had 
no sympathy with Count Itagzki’s proposed 
substitute for that government. His ideas 
went beyond mere political principles and had 
no affinity with the notions current among 
political parties. 

Sdkai (the zom de plume of Count Soejima) 
was a man of genius. In defining a poet 
Carlyle says that he is all-sufficient. He has 
within him the elements of all kinds of great- 
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ness. “I fancy’ says Carlyle, “there is in 
him the politician, the thinker, the legislator, the 
philosopher ; in one or other degree he could 
have been, he is a// these.’”’ In acertain sense 
the late Count possessed this kind of superior- 
ity to ordinary men, who can only be one 
thing. ‘To whatever subject he turned his 
thoughts he seemed to go deeper into it than 
ordinary men. It is true that he had much of 
the mystic about him. So steadfastly did he 
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believe in the existence of unseen agencies, in 
a spirit world, that to some he was an object 
of superstitious veneration, and all sorts of 
tales are current about his altering the course 
of nature by his prayers or cantations. Many 
of the things that he taught he professed to 
have learned by intuition only. He claimed 
that it was possible for man’s spirit to hold 
converse with unseen powers. He believed 
in miracles and in the reality of the spiritual 
universe. In this imaginary world of his own 
creation he passed his days and nights, enjoying 
those meditations which suited his special cast 
of mind. Of course he cannot be classed with 
those great poets who have probed the deeper 
secrets of the universe, but he nevertheless re- 
presented a type of mind that is rare in this 
country and this age. In all things he was 
intensely unconventional, self-contained and 
supra-mundane, and hence was out of keeping 
with the whole tendency of Japanese modern 
thought. 

The next article from which I shall quote 
was written in December, 1904, just after the 
Kokumin Shimbun became a Government 
With this newspaper the name of 
Mr. S ‘Tokutomi has always been connected, 


organ. 


and so Mr. Toyabe gave his opinions on 
the character of this well known writer, while 
discussing his qualifications for defending the 
Government against newspaper attacks in the 
following terms:—The title ‘“ Government 
newspapers ’’ was first used in 1874 or 5 in 
reference to the WVicht Nichi Shimbun, which 
was then relied on by the Cabinet for giving 
expression to its views. It soon came to be 
applied as a term of reproach to all papers 
that defended the Government. At the 
present time the WVchi Nichi Shiméun is the 
property of Mr. Katd ‘Takaaki (now Ambassa- 
dor in London) and is thoroughly — inde- 
pendent. The paper that has taken its place is 
the Avkumin Shimbun, which is under the 
control of Mr. Tokutomi. Though we retain 
the name “Government newspaper” for the 
sake of convenience, we do not attach to it 
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MR. TOKUTOMIE,. 


any meaning that implies reproach. For as 
a matter of fact it is no more a reproach for 
a paper to defend the Government than it is 
for a journal to defend a political party ; and 
when an editor who pleads the cause of the 
Government brings to his task considerable 
literary power, critical insight and fairness, 
instead of being despised, he should receive 
the respect of all right-thinking persons; and 
Mr. ‘Vokutomi, the subject of this sketch, is 
evidently a man of this type. 

Now the Tokutomi of to-day is not. the 
Tokutomi of fifteen years ago. Neither his 
writing nor his reputation is what it was at the 
time when his brilliant periods on the topics 
of the day attracted the attention of a wide 
circle of readers to whom his ideas were both 
new and attractive. He then figured as a 
champion of the people when a champion of 
that kind was a novelty. If his writing to-day 
attracts little notice Compared to what it used 
to do, it is not because Mr. ‘Tokutomi’s style 
has deteriorated, but because readers have 
become more knowing ( 7odusha no me no 


kovetaru nt yoru nom!). "Though his style of 
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writing cannot be said to have deteriorated, 
neither can it be said to have strikingly im- 
proved, beyond possessing that mellowness, 
sobriety and gravity which years confer on 
most writers. As a political writer to-day, 
while possessing some merits which do not 
characterize ordinary journalists, Mr. ‘Toku- 
tom! has his defects and shortcomings. So it 
would be interesting to know what it was in 
him that attracted the attention of the Cabinet 
and induced them to apply to him. In what 
way he will further the interests of the 
Government in the newspaper political world 
it is not easy to see, for it cannot be pretended 
that as a Government advocate he will ever 
produce the impression made by the weighty, 
polished and lucid prose of Mr. Fukuchi 
GenichirO when setting Government policy 
before his readers ; or that as a revealer of the 
sophistry and the weakness of many of the 
arguments elaborated by  anti-Government 
organs, he will ever approach Mr. Asahina in 
logical subtlety and rhetorical force. It is 
very unlikely that the Government will again 
be able to secure such a champion of their 
cause as Mr. Fukuchi. His leading articles 
made delightful reading, and they were so free 
from spite, malice and personalities that his 
opponents perused them with as much pleasure 
as his supporters. As for Mr. Asahina, though 
he did not maintain the same high level or 
the same stateliness of style as that of which 
Mr. Fukuchi is a master; though he lacked 
the art of presenting unpleasant truths in a 
taking manner, yet he always wrote in the 
Nicht Nichi with great perspicuity and force, 
and he showed a most thorough acquaintance 
with the subjects under discussion. Both 
these writers were serious politicians whose 
views carried considerable weight ; hence their 
Government advocacy was on the whole very 
effective. But with Mr. ‘Tokutomi the case is 
quite different, for whatever may be said in 
his praise as the master of a literary style 
which has many admirers, as a_ publicist his 


name carries little weight. Compared with 
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the views of the two men mentioned above, 
his political opinions are crude and lacking in 
grasp. There is, too, a want of gravity and 
calm rationality about the matter which ap- 
pears in the Aokumin Shimbun, So, though 
that paper has become a Government organ, 
it will occupy a different position from 
that of the Avch? Nrehi in former days: since 
it isa paper that owes its prosperity solely to 
the skilful management of Mr. Tokutomi. 
The Avcht Nichi depended on its subsidy 
almost entirely, and neither of the above 
at: 


Tokutomi will doubtless continue to control 


named editors were good business men. 


every department of his paper ; and we do not 
for a moment think that he is the kind of man 
to allow his personality to be effaced while 
acting in the new role he has undertaken to 
play. What many people are saying is prob- 
ably true: it will be Tokutomi first and the 
(;overnment second. To not a few this step 
of his will seem to involve the abandonment of 
his principles, but it need not necessarily 
be so. 

Mr. Tokutomi has in the past been most 
careful to keep himself free from all political 
entanglements. While more or less connected 
with the formation of political parties and 
while keeping in touch with their prominent 
members, he has joined none of them. He 
has toa large extent fraternized with each set 
of politicians in turn, but hitherto he has 
never become the tool of any of them. And 
it is very doubtful whether he is the sort of 
So there 
comes the question, can he make a success of 


man to succeed as a_ politician. 
this new venture? Can he, while acting up 
to the ideals he has preached for a lifetime, 
serve the interests of the present Cabinet? It 
can not be pretended that Count Katsura 
knows much about the art of using a news- 
paper skilfully, and as for Mr. Shibata, the 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, though an 
extremely good man of business, he has never 
shown any capacity for putting a literary 
organ to good use. Then there are the Elder 
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Statesmen at the back of the Cabinet, who 


constantly interfere with and control its action 
and who have something to say on all matters. 
With so many people to please, unless we are 
much mistaken, the path on which Mr. Toku- 
tom has entered will be found a difficult one 
to tread. 

The article which I have summarized above 
Closes with an extremely laudatory account of 
Mr. H. W. Denison’s career in the Foreign 
Othice, and with a few remarks on the con- 
nection of Captain Brinkley and the late Mr. 
D. W. Stevens with the same Department. 
Mr. ‘Toyabe says that Mr. Denison’s long 
tenure of ofhce in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs is a surprise to those who remember 
how numerous are the foreigners who have 
been dismissed by the various departments of 
State during the past twenty years. But to 
those who know the Foreign Office well, Mr. 
Denison’s retention in the service of the 
State is no cause for astonishment. There is 
no man living who has a better acquaintance 
with Japan’s foreign policy during the Meiji 
Era than Mr. Denison. He is regarded in 
the Foreign Office as a perfect living dic- 
tionary, which may be consulted at any 
moment on any knotty question that may 
come up on which accurate information is 
needed. ‘Though there are numbers of Japan- 
ese who have studied every branch of law and 
whoare thoroughlyacquainted withall the details 
of correct diplomatic procedure, there is no 
one in the Foreign Office who has had so much 
diplomatic experience and who is so thorough- 
ly conversant with Japan’s attitude to foreign 
countries during the past twenty-five years as 
Mr. Denison. He has served under no less 
than nine foreign minisiers and has been 
highly respected by them all. But notwith- 
standing his long service, wonderful to say, 
Mr. ]enison does not speak Japanese. He 
has no call to do so, however, for at the 
Foreign Office everybody can speak English. 
There are two foreigners who may be said to 
have conferred more benefit on this country 
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by their advice and work than any other 
foreign employees. One of these is M. Bois- 
sonade de Fontarabie, the eminent French 
jurist, and the other is Mr. H. W. Denison. 
Mr. en‘son has pleaded Japan’s cause on 
every important occasion on which his 
services have been solicited in a most whole- 
hearted way. He is most thoroughly devoted 
to this country, and _ has, it is said, resolved to 
leave his bones here. A man of retiring 
disposition, who cares little for society, with 
simple habits, and an indefatigable worker, he 
perhaps suits the Department which he serves 
better than any man that could be found. 

Mr. Toyabe was fond of comparing the 
leading traits of prominent Japanese with the 
principal characteristics of foreign administra- 
tors. He did this in April, 1905, shortly 
after the death uf Viscount General Torio, 
whom he compared to Contantini Petrovitch 
Pobedonosteff, the Russian Procurator of the 
Holy Synod. The chief points of similarity 
he made were these ; staunch conservatism ; op- 
position to representative forms of government ; 
deep religious convictions accompanied by 
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great intolerance towards men of other creeds ; 
the advocacy of a species of theocracy, God 
being represented by the reigning Emperor in 
each case ; the desire to withold all real power 
from deliberative bodies, only using them as 
a means of giving plausibility to imperial 
despotism ; wide influence outside their special 
professions,—-Torio was better known as a 
politician than a general and Pobedonosteff 
is a statesman first and head of the Russian 
Church afterwards—; earnest endeavour on 


the part of both men to change the 
educational policy of their respective 
countries, sO as to give greater pro- 


minence to the development of morality, 
and the relegation of intellectual development 
to an inferior relative position; ardent, but 
mistaken, patriotism in both cases ; opposition 
to change on the ground that the Russian 
Empire as it is and the Japanese Empire as 
it was after the fall of the Shogunate are 
incapable of being improved on. Both men 
regarded modern changes as mostly changes 
for the worse. 


(To be Coutinued.) 
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Two grey slabs—half fallen on the ground, 
Two grey slabs,—half hidden in the herbs, 
Far from the noisy world’s tempestuous sound, 
The sighing of the stream—swift song of birds. 


Two grey slabs,—moss-grown, and dim with 

age, 
Battered and broken,—lost,—forgotten things. 
Two grey slabs—breathing a tragic page 
Of sorrow, death, and dread imaginings. 
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One time-worn slab:—-Gompachi lieth here, 
\ Out-cast ; but beautiful and brave. 

Komurasaki—loving, loved and fair, 

Is sleeping ’neath the other lonely grave. 


Captured red-handed in a lawless act, 
Gompachi paid the last —the final debt. 


The maid—her throbbing breast with frenzy 
wracked, 


Self-slain for love—in peace eternal—slept. 


And round the lonely spot the wand’ring wind, 
Is weirdly weeping ’midst the long rank weeds, 
While echoes of this tale instill my mind, 
With whisp’rings of these half-forgotten deeds, 
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The graves decay from wild night dews—and 

rain : 
But must all vanish with the shadowed years ? 
Nay! love so deep as this blooms once again, 
It soars supreme, watered by pilgrim’s tears. 
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For lovers journey there by night,—by day, 
‘Telling the tale in broken falt’ring breath. 
As hand in hand their simple prayers they pray, 
Nigh those whose Love Eternal lives in Death. 


E. M. d’A, 


* Hiyoku Fabulous birds, emblems of love and fidelity. 
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Woman's Sacrifice 


By VISCOUNT KENTARO KANEKO 


CHAPTER I. 

N the prosperous period of the Tycoon 
administration, Yedo was considered as 
the centre of the Japanese civilization ; 

thither flocked all classes of the people from 
every quarter ; and the Tycoon was surround- 
ed by the brilliancy of Oriental luxury and 
the splendor of the feudal system. Among his 
favorites there was a baronet by the name of 
Hidaka, who had two sons, the elder Bunjiro, 
the younger, Kotaro. By the custom of 
primogeniture Bunjiro was to inherit all the 
family property—title as well as estate—on his 
succeeding his father, who had thought of 
retiring from the active duty of baronetcy, 
which, according to the customary law, 
imposed upon a baronet the obligation to 
attend the Tycoon’s court. Bunjiro had been 
for some time attached to a maiden of inferior 
rank ; he asked the baronet to permit him to 
marry her, but the father, being proud of his 
family name, was much displeased by this 
proposal, and told his son that he must either 
abandon the low marriage or forfeit the right 
of succession. 

In spite of his father, Bunjiro married the 
woman of: his choice, left the parental roof, 
and went to Osaka, the largest commercial 
city of that day, where he lived with his wife 
in a humble cottage, and made a livelihood 
by teaching the children of the district, soon 
becoming quite well-to-do by his untiring 
industry. Although unfriended and cast out 
from home, they set forth on the journey of 
life with the brightest hopes. Soon afterward 
ason was born to them, whom they named 
Kenjiro, and to whom they were attached by 
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the strongest affection, regarding him as the 
source of future happiness. 

In their neighborhood there lived a poor 
tradesman who had just lost his wife, and 
could not support himself and his little girl, 
Sumi, on account of poverty and sickness. 
Bunjiro, moved by pity toward this helpless 
girl, took her into his family and brought her 
up as if she were a child of his own. 
Although he had forfeited his rank, Bunjiro 
did not stifle a feeling of ancient pride that 
he had been once the sole heir to nobility. 
He now hoped that his son Kenjiro would 
some time or other distinguish himself and 
wipe off the disgrace that he had brought 
upon the family name ; therefore, he educated 
Kenjiro with the utmost care. Kenjiro, by 
showing an aptitude for learning, soon dis- 
tinguished himself, and became the leader in 
the school. His noble and dignified coun- 
tenance, which showed that he was descended 
from a noble family, and his easy grace of 
manner gained him many admirers. 

Sumi, though born of a peasant family, was 
endowed with unrivaled beauty, which well 
accorded with her gentle and charming 
manner; and she showed anatural talent for 
music in her infancy. Growing up under the 
same roof as brother and sister, they shared 
each other’s joy and grief; their fondness 
grew stronger and stronger as they advanced 
in years, and each vowed in heart and soul to 
be a life partner of the other. 

One morning, Bunjiro, coming into Ken- 
jiro’s study with a letter in his hand, said, “I 
have received joyful tidings from Yedo.” 

“ What is it, father ?’’ asked Kenjiro. 
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“The time has come!” exclaimed the 
father, with a flush of triumph and gladness. 
“Here is a letter from my father in Yedo, 
offering his forgiveness for my past offense, 
and asking me if I can spare you. As you 
know, I am dead in the eye of the law, by my 
forfeiture; I cannot succeed to the family 
estate ; but as you are a son of the true heir of 
the Hidaka family, you have some claim to 
the estate, if youcan only be adopted by 
my father’s house. What do you suppose is 
my father’s intention? It isto adopt you in 
my brother’s family, who succeeded me 
after my disappearance. There is a messenger 
coming from Yedo in a few days to receive 
our answer, and if we agree before he arrives 
you are to go to the capital at once. To 
obtain this was my ambition and my hope for 
you. For this purpose I gave you the best 
education possible, and now the time has 
come for you to take off the disgrace from the 
name of your father.” So delighted was 
Bunjiro that his voice trembled with joy, and 
his face brightened with ecstasy. 

Kenjiro was surprised at this aineepesed 
news, and said triumphantly, Now, sir, the 
way to the world and honor is open to me.” 
A flush came immediately on his face, and 
his eyes glistened with delight. Suadenly he 
turned his face away from his father, and 
wrung his hands as if in grief; he thought 
that he must part with Sumi, his long-wished- 
tor bride. 

“What is it, my dear boy? What ails 
you?” asked the father, bending over his son 
with anxious looks. 

“ No—nothing—sir,” stammered the son; 
“ but—but—I1 must leave you and ’’—here the 
name Sumi trembled on his lips, but he 


suppressed it with a sigh. “I must now 
renounce my duty toward you, and leave you 
alone with Sumi.” 

“Oh, do not think of me,” said the father, 
‘for 1am legally dead, and have none but a 
moral claim on you. Iam only too happy to 
make any sacrifice for the welfare of my only 
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son.’’ Kenjiro, who had all the while remain- 
ed silent, with downcast eyes, now looked up 
to his father’s face with an expression of 
mingled joy and grief; and the father con- 
tinued: ‘Now you are to be adopted in 
another family, and perhaps you know already 
the customary law of such adoption ; but as 
this is our last interview as father and son, let 
me say a few words : 

“When you are adopted, you must renounce 
all your home duties and rights, and honor 
your adopted parents more than your own; 
for the maxim tells us, ‘The first is the 
adopted, and the second is the natural.’ 
Your natural father has no claim to your 
person after adoption. When you go 
into my brother’s family, regard him as a 
father, though an uncle in reality; obey his 
commands, and let me hear that you have 
shown yourself worthy of my affection. As I 
shall live always in retirement, and never again 
be in the glare of wordly splendor, so I trust that 
you will remember my last words, and be a 
credit to the name of Hidaka. After you are 
gone I shall give all my property to Sumi, 
who was, as you know, left helpless, and has 
been brought up as one of my family. I once 
thought of concluding your betrothal with 
her, but as you have a higher hope and a 
brighter future, her inferior birth might hinder 
your succession to a noble farnily ; therefore, I 
shall marry her to some tradesman, with the 
settlement of my property upon her.” Kenjiro’s. 
countenance suddenly turned ghastly pale, and 
he sat with folded armis, speechless and 
motionless. In his troubled mind; duty and 
love struggled to conquer, and one could 
almost hear the beating of his heart ; but at last 
he sacrificed love to duty. He assented to his 
father’s proposal, and returned to his room to- 
prepare for his journey, sorrowful and reluctant. 

Sumi received the tidings as sadly as. 
Kenjiro, but she concealed from the world the 
sufferings of her heart, and brooded constantly 
over her future destiny and her unfortunat> 
life. She looked sad and gloomy. 
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“Koya! 


* SUCH A LONG DISTANCE WILL LIE BETWEEN US.” 


Her sleep was haunted by melancholy 
dreams. She soon became helpless and ex- 
hausted; and finally shut herself up in her 
own chamber, refusing to be either cheered 
or cumforted. As soon as he had finished his 
preparations, Kenjiro hastened to Sumi’s room, 
opened the paper sliding door, and saw her 
supporting her head on her hand, as if utterly 
destitute of strength ; her vacant gaze showing 
that she was not aware of his presence. 
Kenjiro, approaching her, said softly, ‘“ Do 
you feel better than yesterday ?” 

At the sound of his voice she looked up, 
and said, with a sad smile, “No, about the 
same as yesterday ;’’ and she sank again into 
her former state of unconsciousness. 

“Tf you shut yourself up in this closed 
room you will only feel worse. Come out 
into the garden. The weather is mild and 
pleasant, and the cherry-trees are in full 
bloom ; it will do you good to take the fresh 
air, Do not brood so, but try to look for 
some happier future,” said Kenjiro, in order 
to divert her thoughts. 

“How can I cease to think of our cruel 
separation? When I learned the story of 
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my misery and destitution, I wept bitterly at 
the thought that I was an orphan; but as you 
had always pitied my miserable lot, and 
sympathized with me in my sorrow, so I had 
in you a master, the light of life, and the 
source of future happiness. 

“Now you are going away to Yedo, and 
such a long distance will lie between us ; and 
perhaps we shall never see each other again.” 

As she finished the sentence, she covered 
her face with her hands and wept. 

“Do not take it sosorely. If you could 
only know the anguish of my heart. Duty 
The weight of duty always turns 
the scale in its favor. But my love for you 
shall know no change. After my arrival at 
Yedo I will at once send for you, and intro- 
duce you as one of the family ; but if I cannot 
accomplish this, we can hope and wait for the 
time when I succeed to the family estate and 
everything is at my disposal ; then our union 
will be happily consummated, and without fear 


and love ! 


we can brave the world together.” 
He then persuaded her to take a_ walk 
around the garden. It was near twilight ; the 


last rays of the setting sun were gleaming 
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through thick foliage and the bloom- 
ing branches, beneath which slowly 
rambled the youth and maiden. 
Their thoughts were wrapped in joy 
and happiness for the future ; their 
sweet whispers were often interrupted 
by the enchanting melody of the 
nightingale; their forms were some- 
times lost in the gloom of the gather- 
ing night. 
Cuaprer II. 

On the morning of his departure 
they all gathered around the gate to 
see Kenziro off. Sumi’s heart was 
too full to admit of saying anything 
more than a simple “ Good-by ;”’ she 
gave him an affectionate, yet melan- 
choly look, and lowered her head to 
conceal her tears. Kenjiro could 
neither speak nor exchange a glance 
of parting with her, but only cast a 
farewell look on the little group 
clustered around the gate, and sud- 
denly turned his face and proceeded 
on his journey. 

At the turn of the road he looked 
back toward the house, and saw Sumi 
standing alone. When she perceived 
Kenjiro turn, she waved her hand 
with cheering nods and mingled 
emotions of sorrow and despair. 

She waited some time, but no letter came 
from Yedo. As the days rolled away in this 
dreadful suspense she grew anxious, impatient, 
and at last hopeless. Her anguish was uncon- 
trollable ; she gave way to her grief, and wept 
like a forsaken child. 

“Have you changed so soon?” cried she, 
in agony. “Has your promise evaporated 
into nothing? Kenziro, O Kenziro, this is 
too unmerciful to bear!’’ She raised her head, 
flung back her disheveled hair, and shuddered 
at the changed appearance of her own face, 
once so fair and beautiful. As she sat alone 
by a dim, flickering lamp, which made her 


‘confused mind more despondent, she heard a 
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THEIR THOUGHTS WERE WRAPPED IN JOY. 


voice from outside calling distinctly, “ Sumi, 
Sumi !”’ 

She sprang up and opened the window, 
asking in a trembling voice, “ Who is there ?” 
No answer came but the echo of her own 
words. She leaned exhausted on the window- 
sill, and looked up to the vast and peaceful 
firmament studded by myriads of brilliant 
stars, and she wondered why her life could be 
so sad and gloomy while everything around 
her was so calm and undisturbed. She sang 
in a plaintive tone ; and the sorrowful melody 
was wafted on the midnight air, and lost among 
the rustling of the leaves. Again she started 
from a profound melancholy, and looked out 
with a frightened gaze. 
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“No; 


is the voice 


“Am I dreaming ? ’’ she wondered. 
“Tt 
of a pleading angel calling me to the Blessed 
And she 
sprang out of the window, holding in one 
hand her tangled hair, and in the other the 
fold of her long robe. She ran blindly to- 
ward the bank of the Yodo River, while a 
flock of ravens flapped their wings and croaked 


I heard it again distinctly. 


Isle. Yes, yes, 1 am coming.” 


over her head, as if to chant her funeral dirge. 
She stood on a bridge, gazing on the furious 
stream below, and wondering whether beneath 
the frowning waves lay the tranquil shore of a 
“land of rest.” “OQ God, deliver me from 
’ she prayed tremblingly; “take me 
She 
then plunged headlong into the rushing current, 
and a midnight bell from a distant pagoda 
tolled forth, as if ringing the knell of one so 
young, so beautiful and so good. 
just waned behind the western hills, and a 
mysterious darkness dropped like a curtain 


sorrow :’ 
anywhere out of this unmerciful world.”’ 


The moon had 


over the scene. 

This sudden disappearance of Sumi startled 
Bunjiro and his neighbors. They at once 
began to search for her ; they sent the detect- 
ives to every place of concealment, and they 
dragged the river, but no trace of her could be 
found. ‘lo the memory of this unfortunate 
girl he erected a tomb in the burying-ground 
of her ancestors, and fixing the day of her dis- 
appearance as the date of her death, he offered 
prayers for her departed soul. 

Kenjiro was cordially received by his uncle’s 
family, which consisted of his grandfather, a 
retired noble, his adopted parents, and their 
only daughter, Yuki. 

The intention of the family was soon made 
known; they wished to marry Kenjiro, to 
Yuki, and thus enable both the heirs of Bun- 
Jiro and Kotaro to participate in the fortune 
and estate of the family, this being the general 
practice in the case of adoption. 

Yuki was on the verge of womanhood . 
she was gentle in manner and graceful in 
movement ; her heart was free from selfishness 
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and conceit; she had a certain air of inno- 
cence and inexperience which made_ her 
extremely charming. In her personal beauty 
The 
the 
Kenjiro 
If he did not follow the 
intention of his parents, he would violate filial 


she was not surpassed even by Sumi. 
latter was sagacious and _ intellectual ; 
former was amiable and graceful. 
was much troubled. 


duty toward the family. 

If he did, he would break his parting 
promise to Sumi, whose very existence depend- 
ed on that one hope, and he might ruin forever 
the peace and happiness of that unfortunate 
maiden. But the adoption was already record- 
ed in the office of the Tycoon’s council, and 
there was no other way to avoid the difficulties 
except to wait for his succession to the family 
estate ; until then he must refuse to marry Yuki 
Should he tell them of 
No; her inferior birth would be a 
decisive objection, and the very fact of his 
engagement with her might cause his disin- 
heritance, and he might meet again the fate of 
his poor father. 


on some ground. 
Sumi ? 


Once he thought of sending 
Sumi a letter, to acquaint her with his present 
circumstances. 

But he feared the idea of the intended 
matrimony would be a fatal blow to her; so 
he decided not to write to her until he ascer- 
As Kenjiro 
sat alone, careworn and exhausted, thinking of 


tained the time of his succession. 


Sumi, and her anxiety consequent upon his 
long silence, his uncle stepped into the room, 
and delivering a despatch, said with an air of 
coldness : 

“It has a seal of mourning ; open and see.” 
The sight chilled Kenjiro to the heart; he 
remained speechless for a moment, gazing upon 
the letter, which still lay unopened in_ his 
trembling hand. 

“Tt is not your father?’ presisted the 
baronet. By this time Kenjiro, slowly re- 
covering his strength, opened the letter ; it was 
the announcement of Sumi's disappearance. 
He sank helpless into his seat, and turned 


deadly pale. Once or twice his lips moved as 
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if to utter the words, “I have killed her.” 
His heart swelled into his throat, and notwith- 
standing the presence of his adopted father, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“ Whose death is it?” asked the baronet, 
anxiously. 

“Only that of a member of my father’s 
family, sir,” answered Kenjiro, with affected 
coldness ; but his heart rebuked him for assum- 
ing this indifference to the death of Sumi,—the 
love of other days and the hope of future years. 
After the reception of this sad news he seemed 
always wrapped in deep melancholy, and 
became unconscious of his friends and 
surroundings. Though he often mingled in 
the pleasures of Yedo, and frequented tea- 
houses with his companions, yet his face, which 
now bore deep lines of sorrow, was never seen 
to smile. 

Cyarrer IL. 

()n the day of the summer festival, Kenjiro 
went with some friends to a certain tea-house 
to see the procession of the geisha. When the 
first of the procession was passing by, Kenjiro 
was leaning over the balcony and gazing ab- 
sently on the crowd below, half-unconscious 
of the surrounding gaiety. Suddenly deafen- 
ing cheers roused Kenjiro from his reverie, 
and he glanced dreamily at the moving show. 
His eyes fell upon a female figure, and he 
turned pale, and seemed stricken motionless. 

‘This female was Sumi, who was supposed to 
have drowned herself in the Yodo, and whose 
reported death had ruined the peace of Ken- 
jiro’s mind. Amazed at the sudden resurrec- 
tion of the dead, he surveyed her figure with 
She 


apparel, with an embroidered figure of dragons 


wild perplexity. wore gay, brilliant 
couing through a cloud, and her hair was 
dressed in the manner of geisha. = The figure, 
slowly moving beneath the balcony, filled 
Kenjiro with mystery and awe, and it was at 
last lost ina thick cloud of dust, leaving him 
speechless and insensible. = As soon as his 
friends left the room, Kenjiro went to the 
proprictor of the tea-house and asked : 
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“To you know that geisha who was so 
heartily greeted by the people ? ”’ 

“She is from Osaka, sir,” replied the pro- 
prietor, ‘and to-day is her first appearance.”’ 

“To you think I can in any way see her 
after the procession is over?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, [ know her master well; I 
will ask him to send her here after the proces- 
sion.”” So saying the proprietor left the room, 
with many bows and assurances, and Kenjiro 
was once more left alone to reflect upon the 
unexpected incident and its probable cause. 

Soon a light step was heard in the long 
corridor, nearer and nearer it came; then 
some one climbed the stairs. With gay spirits 
and smiling face she came into the room ; but 
no sooner had she perceived Kenjiro than she 
started, staggered back in astonishment, turn- 
ed deathly pale, and fixed her eyes on his face, 
which was flushed with anger. Trembling 
and stammering, she turned from him and fell 
to the floor. 

Kenjiro strode boldly to her, and said calmly, 
but scornfully : 

‘‘What a shameful meeting ! Sumi, how can 
you endure so base a life as this?” 

Sumi rushed toward him, saying, “ Forgive 
me?’ But she was stopped by a wave of his 
hand. She knelt before him, with her hands 
clasped on her breast, and cried: “It is 
reasonable that you should think so; but let 
me explain the cause of my misery. Do not 
She was interrupted 


by Kenjiro, who gave a glance of reproach 


b 


rebuke me, but hear —’ 


which made her tremble. 
“This slavish appearance of my _ future 


'”? 


bride!” said he, angrily. “1 cannot listen to 


'”? 


vou! No more of your explanations 
“ But wait, my lord,” said she confusedly. 
“ T live this slavish life for the love I cherish 
for one whose name [ dare not breathe now.” 
«Stop! I will hear no more of that, ’’ inter- 
rupted Kenjiro. “ How could you leave my 
father, when he brought you up from your 
helpless state, and now depends on you for the 


support of his old age?) Oh, you shameless 
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virl, enticed away from home by wicked 
wretches, and sold in this quarter!” 

“Oh, judge not betore you hear,” pleaded 
Suni; * however disgraced [ may be now, 
have pty on me for my suffering.” She 
raised herself from the floor and stood before 
Kenjiro, and seizing his sleeves, looked up to 
him with tearful eves. “Do you remember 
your promise 2? How long did [hope and 
wait for your letter, but, alas! all in vain. 
One night I heard a voice calling my name. 
I went out and asked who it was, thinking 
perhaps it might be you; but no one was 
there, and I thought it must be a voice from 
another world, calling me to rest. In that 
state of mind I determined to drown myself in 
the river, and leave this unmerciful world. 
I started from home and went to the bridge, 
whence, as I cast one farewell glance on the 
light of this world, [ saw a bright star reflected 
in the water, and it showed me where my 
‘happy home’ was. I plunged in, while my 
lips repeated your name. After that I remem- 
bered nothing until, as I opened my eyes, and 
glanced around me, I saw a group of dreadful 
ruffans. 

“Q, I shall never forget that sight! I 
tremble at the thought of it. Seeing such 
men about me, I fainted away ; but on open- 
ing my eyes again I found inyself supported 
by one man while another was holding a 
cup of water. Terrified by the sight, I closed 
my eyes, and when I peeped through I saw 
five men in rags, sitting cross-legged around 
the dim light of a camp-fire. I then heard 
one cry out, ‘JT was the first who heard the 
splash of water, and discovered this girl float- 
ing in the river; so IT have the right to her!’ 
‘Then, smoothing my hands, he said in an 
affected tone of sympathy,  ‘ Unfortunate 
maiden, as you have gained your life by my 
help, may T ask vou to be mine? But if you 
refuse—’ Here he stopped short and looked 
full into my eyes, as if to impress strongly 
upon my mind what he was about to say. 


‘In case of your refusal,’ continued he, ‘we 
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must sell vouas a geisha. Which will you do ? 
Come, fair maiden, to my house and live with 
me.” The alternative was before me, and 
there was disgrace in both; but I thought to 
myself that if I must live and suffer more I 
had rather be sold in the musician’s quarter of 
Yedo, where perhaps I might see you, and 
then I should tell you all the misery I had 
suffered for you. So I said, ‘Sell me, but I 
will not marry you.’ At this my suitor flung 
away my hands and gave me one furious 
ylance, while the rest cried out, ‘ Decided.’ 
Having failed in the attempt at self-destruc- 
tion, I came here to seek for you, whom I 
once loved, but now dare not love, for I have 
disyraced you by this slavish state. For the 
reward of my love and _ sufferings, [ only ask 
your forgiveness.” 

Kenjiro, remained silent, and did not heed 
what she said. 

Sumi took his hands and implored him : 
“Say you forgive me. Forgiveness is all I now 
ask.’ But Kenjiro still remained speechless and 
motionless. Sumi rose with a flush of anger. 

“Phere is a limit to a woman’s patience,” 
she said tremblingly. “ I waited-——suffered for 
you; but you have, notwithstanding, broken 
your promise. You have deceived and deserted 
me. Are women made to be treated so un- 
mercifully? Are men so stubborn and unable 
to read the heart of a true woman? I lived 
in the hope of meeting you, and now that I 
see you, it is worse than the worst I feared. 
Oh, Kenjiro, how can you be so cruel!” 

She turned to descend the stairs, but Ken- 
jiro suddenly seized her, and said in a melan- 
choly tone: ‘Are we to forget each other 
forever, and endure the anguish of our hearts 
for nothing 2? Say no more of forgiveness. It 
is I who ought to ask your forgiveness. As 
vile as you are now, I love you more, for it is 
your love which brought vou to this misfortune 
and disgrace. It is my fault—my fault!” 
And he told her of his unfortunate situation in 
his adopted parents home, and the cause of 
his long silence. 


MUSUME SETSUYO: 


He now determined to redeem her from her 
mater, but as he had not succeeded to the 
family title he did not have sufficient means to 
execute his intention ; therefore he only con- 
tinued his visits to Sumi with her master’s 
permission. When the inaster learned from 
Kenjiro of his relation to Sumi, he was moved 
by the affecting story of their sufferings and he 
consented to the proposal of their immediate 
marriage ; moreover, he told Kenjiro to pay 
the redemption money on his succession to the 
family estate. The marriage ceremony took 
place at the master’s house, but without the 
consent of the adopted parents; for Kenj:ro 
feared that they would object to the union, 
and intended, after his succession, to introduce 
her to the family as his wife. 

After their marriage, Kenjiro bought for 
Sumi a small cottage on the banks of the 
Sumida river, where she lived in a quiet man- 
ner with her attendant maid. The cottage 
was situated on the shore, a short distance 
from the rvuad, and surrounded by bamboo 
hedges exquisitely trimmed. The path, bor- 
dered with various Oriental flowers, wound 
through the garden to the arched portal, from 
which hung the morning-glory with its delicate 
tendrils. On one side uf the garden there 
rose an artificial embankment, with trim 
shrubberies and on its top a small shrine was 
seen through the green of pines and hemlocks. 
On the other side were dwarfed trees, artificial 
streams, and large trunks of trees overrun 
with ivy and fern. The piazza commanded 
On the right 
bank there were rows of pretty houses, with 
balconies, and steps leading to the water, 
where many “roofed boats’? were rocking at 
their moorings; on the left, there was a 
famous avenue of cherry trees. A long path, 
with a row of trees on either side, extended 
the whole length of the bank; the branches 
meeting overhead formed an arch. When the 
cherry trees were in full blossom, the people 
walking beneath this deep and flowery bower 
could hardly see the sky. The place itself 


the whole view of the river. 
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was so charming, unlike any other earthly 
scene, that it seemed lke fairyland. 


CuHaprer IV. 


After Sumi’s removal to the Sumida, Ken- 
Jiro spent the greiter part of his time there ; 
thus he neglected his home duties, and showed 
slight attention to his intended bride. Months 
rolled by wichout causing any serious effect in 
the family; but when there was a baby born in the 
cottage onthe Sum:da, Kenjiro’s absence and inis 
cool treatment toward “the daughter of the house” 
became so marked that the family, for the first 
time, felt suspicious of his mysterious conduct. 
Keniiro was a favorite of his grandfather, whose 
influence was still felt in the domestic affairs of 
the family, although he had long since retired. 
His interest and affection for his yrandson 
made him fear that, although in his lifetime 
there would be no change in the family, after 
his death they might disinherit Kenjiro, if his 
present behavior continued ; therefore he de- 
termined to search for Kenjiro’s secret, and 
When he made 
inquiry, he was informed that Ken.iro was 


arrange the affair himself. 


engaged to Sumi, a singing-girl on the Sumida. 
He was shocked by such unwarrantable con- 
duct in his grandson, and hastened at unce to 
see the woman and solve the difficulty. 

It was a May afternoon; the weather was 
mild, and the broad surface of the river was 
here and there disturbed by ripples. Sumi 
was clad in her flowing gown with its loose 
sleeves. With her child in her arms, she was 
telling the nurse the story of her past misery. 
Suddenly there came a voice asking for en- 
trance. Sumi, after bidding the nurse to take 
the child into the next room, opened the door, 
and there stood an old stranger. 

« Excuse me,” said the stranger; “ Is Miss 
Sumi living here ?”’ 

“Ves. sir,” replied Sumi. “Tam the person 
inquired for.” The stranger bowed politely, 
and begged to be pardoned for the liberty he 
had taken in thus addressing her. A seat was 


soon assigned to him; but both remained 
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silent, for she was vexed by this unexpected 
visit from a stranger, with whose name even 
she was not yet acquainted, and he did not 
know how to introduce the object of his call. 
At last he broke silence, saying, “I do not 
know how to come tothe point. I have at- 
tempted several times, but all in vain. I now 
force myself to state the object of my coming. 
I am Kenjiro’s grandfather. I do not know 
whether you are aware that he is an adopted 
son, and is to be united with the daughter of 
the house ; but his coldness—nay, his aversion to 
her—made us suspect the existence of a secret 
engagement. [I am informed that you are 
the one to whom he is attached. I 
quite alarmed, for if this were known to his 
adopted parents they might disinherit him. 
As I have only a few more years to live, my 
only hope is to see him succeed peacefully to 
the family fortune; but as long as his ac- 
quaintance with you continues, so long his 


am 


future remains uncertain.” 

Here his courage failed him, and he could 
proceed no further. All the while Sumi sat 
with downcast eyes, thinking that the fatal 
moment had arrived, and she must either 
announce her marriage with Kenjiro, or 
resolve nevermore to see her loved husband. 
She thought of acknowledging the marriage ; 
but then what would be the result? Kenjiro 
would surely be disinherited for his secrecy 
and disregard for the family, and his name 
forever blotted trom the fair pages of human 
record. Upon her answer hung the fate of 
Kenjiro; there was no other way to save him 
and his honor but to sacrifice herself. 


’ 


«T was unaware,” said she, pressing down 
the swelling of her heart, “that I had caused 
so much—alarm in your family. However, I 
shall hereafter renounce the honor of Kenjiro’s 
attentions. Now, for the first and last time, [ 
beg you forgiveness.” 

A. flood of tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and burying her face in her hands, she knelt 
down at the feet of the old baronet. 


“Rise, madam,” said he, trying to lift her ; 
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“pray rise, for you have done nothing to be 
forgiven. I know too well the pains of separa- 
tion. It makes my heart ache when I think 
that I have made you break your engagement 
and caused all your sufferings.” 

“As I have no hope of happiness in the 
future, if my sacrifice can save Kenjiro and 
his honor, I will gladly make it, for the love 
I have long cherished for him.” 

It was so touching to hear her, and to 
witness her calm resignation, that the old 
baronet wept, and expressing his sympathy for 
her sorrow, he bade her farewell. 

After the visit of this mysterious stranger, 
the scene in the cottage assumed a very 
different aspect: the merriest laughter had 
now changed into saddest stillness and des- 
pondency, and over Sumi’s beautifui face 
came an expression of woe and despair. As 
she sat alone in her own room, dreading the 
sorrow of her last meeting with Kenjiro, she 
observed him standing on the threshold and 
wondering at the change in her. 

“What ails you?” asked he, advancing 
toward her. ‘Has anything happened ?”’ 
But receiving no answer he came to her, and 
said, while looking into her tearful eyes, 
“Come, come ! tell me what ails you.” 

«¢ Nothing,” she, dropping her 
head on his arm; but I was thinking of 


said 


my unfortunate condition, and I could not 
help "— 

“T wish you would not brood over such a 
silly thing. Thus far we have both had a full 
share of suffering; but now we are married, 
let us forget our past misery ; and as soon as 
I succeed my father I will acknowledge you 
as my lawful wife. Therefore until then be 
Why 
do you talk so hopelessly ?”’ said he, bend- 
‘Why do you look 
You 
Does anything distress you? 


patient, and wait for a brighter future. 


ing over her tenderly. 
so strangely? Why, you perplex me! 
alarm me! 
Come, tell me, and I will share your sorrow.”’ 


“JT have nothing to tell you now; but I 


will inform you to-morrow,” said she, while 


MUSUME 


she was repeating in her mind, “ ‘To-morrow 
itself will inform you.” 

“Then, until to-morrow,” said he, ‘do 
not despond so, for my sake. I will come 
early to-morrow morning, for I am a sub- 
stitute for my father in attendance at court 
to-night I must go now, so adieu.” As 
he was turning to start on his duty, Sumi 
looked at him with a despairing expression, 
as if they were never to meet again. 
was troubled; returning to her, he said, 
“Why do you look so sad? I will come 
to-morrow early. 
wish me to do before I go?” | 

“Nothing particular,” replied Sumi ;”’ but 
somehow I feel very lonely. Stay a while, 
for it 1s not yet the fourth hour. I! often 
think,’’ continued she, ‘‘that I was born to 
make others grieve. How many phases of 
human life there are in the world! Life 
resembles several streams. Scme dash forth 
from between huge rocks, ooze through crack 
and crevice, and are sometimes hurled down 
over cataracts and waterfalls, and whirled 
Calm- 
hess and tranquility are not assigned to them ; 
but their whole course represents a constant 
turmoil and disturbance, until at last they are 
all emptied into the ocean. Others bubble 
up by the hillside, and warble along sunny 
banks and peaceful meadows. They some- 
times glide over mossy stones and beneath the 
cool shade of summer foliage, while their 
gentle murmur makes harmony with the sweet 
songs of skylarks. 

‘‘The roaring rivers and laughing brooks 
are alike hushed at last by the waves of the 
mysterious ocean. 


Kenjiro 


Is there anything that you 


around in a dark, fathomless basin. 


Likewise grief and _pleas- 
ure, sorrow and happiness, are swallowed up 
in death—the common destiny of human life. 
My life is the scene of constant trouble. I 
live in sorrow, and so shall I die. To-night 
we sit together, but we know not what to- 
morrow will bring forth. Should I ever be 
called away suddenly, think of me mourn- 
fully, and pity my child for its mother’s sake.” 
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“Why do you talk always of sorrow and 
death?” interrupted Kenjiro. “ As frail as 
we are, and as uncertain as our life is, we 
must idealize a world of happiness, and hope 
for a brighter future. In this transitory world 
there is nothing substantial, nothing to be 
called happiness except hope. Mislortune 
disperses the airy castles of imagination; 
sorrow breaks into the happy circle of con- 
tentment. Sadness plays as important a part 
as happiness in the drama of human life.” 
Just then the bell of Asakusa struck the fourth 
hour of night. “It is time to go,” said 
Kenjiro, starting from his seat. 

“QOh, then you must go?” said Sumi, 
looking at him steadfastly. ‘I do not know 
why, but I feel sad in the view of so short 
a separation.” 

“You alarm me! I do not dare to go to 
the court and leave you here alone.” 

“Pray attend the court,’ said she, eagerly. 
“For the world, I would not have you omit 
a duty.”’ Her heart was full, for this was the 
last time she was to see him, and to-morrow 
she would hear him no more; but, trusting 
that she should meet him in the happier 
region, she bade him farewell. 

After the whole family had retired Sumi 
began her preparations by dressing herself in 
the “ white apparel,” which is generally worn 
She 


wrote a long farewell letter to Kenjiro; and 


by one who intends to commit suicide. 


just as the hour of midnight struck she grasped 
a short sword, wrapped in white cloth, all 
save the point about an inch in length. She 
raised it to thrust it into her throat, but her 
courage failed her at the sight of her child. 
She knelt at his cradle, bent over him, and 
The thought 
of leaving him alone made her tremble; she 
shuddered at the sight of the sharp sword 


embraced him again and again. 


before her. Weeping, sobbing, she for the 
last time fondly clasped him to her bosom : 
and as her warm tears fell upon the child's 
cheek he stretched out his arms, he moved, 


as if waking. Sumi started back and held 
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her breath in dismay, but again the child 
dropped asleep. 

“Oh, my dearest child!” cried she, with 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes. ‘Oh, most 
unfortunate one! Forever must I leave you! 
But I shall hover above you, and guard you 
against the troubles of this wicked world. Do 
not cry when I am gone, for 1 shall never 
return. When waking in the morning you 
seek a mother’s smile, my lips will be closed 
and my spirit departed. Do not grieve when 
I am dead. When you know that [ brought 
you into this world only to suffer and be 
thrown in the shadow of the world’s splendor, 
do not think hardly of me, but pray to God 
that my sins be forgiven. 

“This is my fondest—saddest—anil last ’’?— 
She embraced the child again and again, then 
thrust the sword in her throat, gasped, and 
died. 

Kenjiro was haunted all night by the thought 
of his sorrow-stricken wife. Next morning, 
at the close of his attendance, he hurried to 
the Sumida. On arriving at the cottage, he 
found the door closed; he knocked for ad- 
mission, and he was soon answered by the 
nurse, who appeared as if just awakened from 
a deep slumber. 

“ How is Sumi?” asked Kenjiro, eagerly. 

“She has not yet called me; so I suppose 


’ 


she has slept soundly,” replied the nurse. 

“That is well. Sleep does her so much 
good.” And Kenjiro went straight to Sumi’s 
chamber. A loud scream was heard. In a 
minute the nurse and = servant were on the 
spot. What a terrible scene! There was 
Sumi lying in white apparel covered with 
blood, the nurse kneeling and weeping, 
Kenjiro holding Sumi’s face in both of his 
hands and gazing upon it with an expression 
of intense agony, and the servant standing 
dumb with horror. 

“Oh, Sumi!” cried Kenjiro still gazing on 
her face. “My own and dearest! Your 
sufferings were too heavy to bear; but was 


there not any other way but to rest in the 
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shadow of death 2 Were those her last wor:ls 
to me?) Oh, how ignorant was I of the work- 
ing of her heart! My life, my happiness, 
forever gone!” He trembled with despair 
and remorse ; but he reflected upon her words, 
and bitterly reproached himself. As he turn- 
ed about, he found a letter on which was 
written, ‘‘ Farewell letter to Kenjiro.” He 
opened it hurriedly, but, unable to proceed, 
he dropped it on the floor. On recovering 
his strength, he read as follows: 
“ Midnight on the Sumida. 

Dearest Kenjiro: Parting is a correlative 
of meeting ; no meeting can ever exist but it 
is followed by parting. As the number of 
happy meetings increases, so much nearer do 
we approach to the melancholy of parting. 
At last the time has come when I must leave 
you and the world forever. Standing on the 
threshold of death, as I look back upon my 
life I see nothing but sadness and misery. In 
spite of my inferior birth, you have shown me 
more sympathy and love than was due to my 
unworthy self; and shall I ever forget your 
kindness ? 1 have often felt it would have 
been better and happier for you and me had 
we never met. I had a dread of mvself as 
the cause of disgrace to you and your noble 
family. I believe I was intended to die when 
I was left in my infancy without home and 
parents. It was never intended that I should 
thus live and make you grieve for my misery. 
These thoughts render my life no pleasure to 
me, but create a constant fear of future suf- 
fering ; therefore, now, once for all, I sacri- 
fice my life and end my fears, to save you 
from disgrace. I have only one request, my 
worthy—in what terms shall I address you 
now? Asa husband? The world ignores 
our marriage, and your noble parents have 
not ratified it. Whatever name it may be, 
] care not. lor the sake of your unfortunate 
Suini, have pity on my child, and give him 
such an education as will save him from 
ignorance and disgrace. 

“])o not tell him who his mother was, or 
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how she died, for it will only add sorrow and 
shame to his innocent mind; but teach him 
to pray that her sins be forgiven. 

“As I leave all those who are dear to me 
on earth, and turn my thoughts to the myste- 
rious region of death, I shall tremble at 
the darkness of my path; but I trust that 
God will be merciful and guide my poor 
weary soul to its blessed destiny. This parting 
—sorrowful and heartrending—will be only 
for a moment, and soon we shall meet again 
in a happier land, where sorrows are unknown 
and friends never parted. 

‘‘My thoughts are countless as the pebbles 
on the shore; but as an approaching dawn 
separates day from night, and life from death, 
so I close this last token of my love with 
adieus and tears.” 

As he finished reading the letter, Kenjiro 
laid it down, clasped his hands in prayer, 
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and gazed upon it as the last expression of 
Sumi’s love. Every heart was swelled by 
grief; every eye was filled with tears; silence 
and sorrow reigned everywhere. 

When the family was informed of Sumi’s 
personal. history, the parents reproached Ken- 
jiro for the concealment of his early be- 
trothal. The grandfather said that if Sumi 
had told him of her marriage, and of her 
child, he would have secured the favor of the 
family in her cause; and Yuki regretted her 
own existence as an obstacle to Kenjiro’s 
union with Sumi, and as the cause of her self- 
destruction. 

Her parents took the child into the family, 
trusted his education to the loving hands of 
Yuki, and erected a tomb to the memory of 
Sumi, young and beautiful, who sacrificed her 
life for a man and his honor. 


RICE FIELDS 


I think they’ve drawn the water from the stream 
Into the paddy-field within our fence, 

Where the young rice has just been planted out. 
How else does’t come that the melodious frog 
To-night should seem to croak so near the house ? 
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Translated by Benkyoka. 








Furu yuki wo 
Shinogisht matsu mo 

Saku fuji no 

FHlana no tame ni wa 


Ucht tawami tsutsu. 


The pine tree, ’neath its heavy load of snow, 
Stood stoutly stiff, nor seemed to feel its weight ; 
But when the pliant fz7* wooed his strength 
With soft-entwined embraces, then he stooped 


And bent his arms to give a helping hand. 


Translated by Arthur Lloyd. 
* Wistaria. 
This poem was written by the late Madame Saisho on the 


occasion ot the silver wedding of Their Majesties, The Emperor 


and Empress. The Empress belonged to the Fujiwara Family. 
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The Evolution of 


Woman’s Costume 


By 
MASANAO SEKINE 


(Doctor or LirERATURF, WomAN’s HIGHER 


NORMAL SCHOOL. ) 


CEREMONIAL DRESS WORN BY COURT LADY 
Fujiwara Period goth to rath century. 


any degree of preciseness about the cos- 
tumes worn by those who lived in so 
remote a period as the people of ancient 
Japan. The most that can be done is to draw 
what inferences seem justified by the reference 
to dress in the historical records, using the 


| T is, of course, very difficult to write with 


haniwa, or clay images found in tombs and 
excavations, to confirm the accuracy of our 
assumptions. Looking back to the time before 
Japan entered into familiar intercourse with 
Korea, that is, the period between the com- 
mencement of the Christian era and the year 
200 A.D., we find the Japanese wearing a coat 
or upper garment with long, narrow sleeves, 
with a Aadabakama, or .trowsers, beneath 
which was a short drawers covering the loins, 
while a girdle encircled the waist. The trow- 
sers worn by men were short, reaching to the 
knee only, but those of the women extended 
to the feet, with a long dress over them. 
Female attire did not include a second gar- 
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ment under the long trowsers. The upper 
garments of both sexes appear to have been 
folded from left to right though some of the 
hantwa indicate exceptions to the general 
custom. In some cases the front of the upper 
garment was fastened with cords or strings. 

In those days men invariably wore swords 
when they went out. Women had an extra 
outdour garment known as the oswhi, or 
katsugt of later times. Our ancestors of 
those far-off days seem to have ornamented 
themselves with stone necklaces, and they wore 
strings of bells about their waists, known as 
kushiro, or tamakt. Our forefathers apparent- 
ly more vain than their women, wore an 
additional ornament called ayuéi about the 
knee joint, to which bells were attached. 
Ladies serving under personages of exalted 
rank wore a long piece of cloth from the 
shoulder down the front, which, though hav- 
ing a practical use at first, in time came to be 
merely ornamental. 
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The color finding most favor among the 
leaders of fashion in the days of our most 
distant ancestors appears to have been red, 
but there is also mention of green, yellow and 
black, the shades being produced by dying 
with flower extracts or leaves of trees. White 
having been regarded as the symbol of ‘purity, 
was reserved for shinto festivals, on which oc- 
casions they also had a white cloth figured 
with green leaves tinted with grass juice, 
called gosuri. History also makes mention of 
deer skin as an article of dress, which was 
quite natural, as the men were fond of hunting, 
and relished animal flesh for food. 

From the year 200 A.D. onward, when 
intercourse with Korea was carried on, many 
foreign weavers came to Japan, introducing 
figured silks and brocades, while the women 
among these strangers were famous as dress- 
makers. Under their influence the style and 
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quality of Japanese clothing underwent con- 
siderable change. The Emperor Yuryaku, who 
ruled from 457 to 479 A.D. is said to have 
seriously taken in hand the reformation of 
national dress, beginning with the court off- 
cial style, laying special emphasis on further 
refinement of taste; but this movement had 
little effect on the people in general. The 
custom of signifying rank by distinctions in 
head-gear came into vogue in the reign of 
the Emperor Suiko 593 A.D., being an imita- 
tion of the fashions prevailing during the Tang 
dynasty in China. At that time the material 
for head-wear was chiefly brocade, but other 
stuffs of varigated colors were to some extent 
employed. From the beginning purple seems 
to have been the color chosen to represent 
the highest rank. 

Coming to the Nara period, about 700 
A.D., greater emphasis was laid upon distinc- 





FUJIWARA PERIOD (oth to 12th century) 
Showing Aatsugi, or flowing outer garment. 
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TOKUGAWA COSTUME (17th to roth century) 
Koshimaki, or upper dress of summer costume. 
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NARA PERIOD (700-750 A.D ) 
Costume with Aire .or scarf, and mo, train. 


tions in style between official and private 
dress. Ladies in the higher circles of society 
wore long upper garments of deep purple, with 
broad flowing sleeves almost as long as the 
body. Under the long robe they wore two 
kinds of divided lower garments, the shifamo 
worn from front to back, and the wamo. The 
shoes worn in those days were called Aanataka- 
kutsu. Under the influence of China these 
costumes became gradually changed, chiefly in 
the direction of shorter sleeves and body in the 
overgarment. The waiting-maids of noble 
ladies had a special ceremonial costume, Arve, 
which was a relic of more ancient times. 
There is little in the records of history to give 
any idea of the dress worn in private by the 
ladies of this period ; but it is safe to assume 
that the fashions were an evolution of those 
outlined as prevailing in previous ages, and an 
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. LADY OF .HEIAN PERIOD (750-850.A.D.) 
With Aire, scarf ; karaginu, clothing infiuenced by China ; 
omoteginu, front garment ; uamo, and shifamo, upper 
and lower garments, and hakama, skirt. 


improvement on their predecessors, especially 
in the way of dispensing with innovations from 
China, such as the sAz#amo and the uamo. 
During the Nara period great advances were . 
made in the manufacture of textile fabrics and 
in dying, so that from this time dress material 
became more costly and elaborate.” It was 
then the first figured patterns came into fashion 
and color mixtures were adopted. Those most 
in demand were shades of green, yellow, and 
indigo. Special preference seems to have 
been given to ywhada, a material of varigated 
colors to be seen at tHe present day. At this 
time also, y/sur7, printing on cloth of flower 
and bird designs, is first mentioned. Upon 
the removal of the Imperial Capital to Kyoto 
in the eighth century, though there was little 
or no change in the names of costumes, the 
influence of China on the fashions remained, 
as may be seen from the pictures coming down 
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to us from that period. Titled ladies of 
the time rarely walked when they went 
out of doors, so that the custom of dispens- 
ing with shoes began to obtain. The 
long, divided skirt of scarlet known as 
hino-hakama was used to hide their feet, 
a considerable departure from the fashions 
of the Nara period. 

From 840 A.D. and onward the shitamo 
gradually fell into disuse, and the scarlet 
divided skirt formerly invisible now came 
into view, the wamo sometimes being long 
enough to trail behind the wearer. For 
nearly two centuries the fashions of the 
Imperial Capital were noted for their ex- 
travagance and luxury. History indicates 





that the costumes of this period must have 
been gorgeous in the extreme. The men 
were as fully under the spell of fashion 
as the women. Noble ladies indulged in several 
inner garments, called 4osoede. A long unlined 
upper garment wwagr, came down over their 
loose divided scarlet skirts, and outside, over all, 
they wore a shorter cloak called Zaraginu. At 
this period the mo, or train, Wasexceedingly long. 
The age of the personand the season of the year, 
as well as the rank of the wearer, affected the 
style and quality of the garments displayed. 

Great stress was laid on the number of inner 
garments as a mode of impressing the public 
with the importance of the wearer. ‘Thisfashion 
was carried to such extremes that at one 
time ladies appeared in as many as from 
eighteen to twenty-five garments, the exact 
number being visible, as to-day, at the 
neck and sleeves, as well as partially at 
the skirt. In this way ladies of the time 
vied with one another to an intolerable 
degree, so much so that eventually the 
authorities had to interfere and prohibit 
the encouragement of such rivalry, the 
limit allowed being twelve garments for 
those of high rank, the jw-nr-Attoye of 
later times. The regulation applied to 
ceremonial dress, but for ordinary dress, 
of course, much simpler apparel was used, 
such as the Lowchrki and hosonaga, dispens- 
ing with the araginu and the mo, but 
retaining the scarlet divided skirt. 

Toward the middle cf the eleventh 
century political power in Japan was 
usurped by the military families and there 
sprung up two classes of aristocracy, the 
military nobles and the court nobles, the 
latter known as the £uvge and tke military 
nobles as évke. The court nobles central- 
ized their forces in Kyoto, while the military 
nobles were represented at Kamakura. 
The éuvkse, or military nobles, however,. 
controlled most of the country and wielded 


LADY OF HIGH RANK OF NARA PERIOD. (8thcentury) the more powerful influence. Being de- 


Playing a form of harp introduced from Korea. Cloak 


of white gauze 
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superficial honors, the Awge sank into in- 
significance and even poverty. As to dress, 
they could not afford to do more than follow 
the ancient customs, and after about a 
hundred years they had finally to abandon the 
old luxury in costume, and descend to less ex- 
pensive and more simple fashions. This had the 
effect of greatly simplifying thestyles worn, until 
finally the more elaborate costumes appeared 
only when the ladies had to present themselves 
on ceremonial occasions. By degrees the 
loose divided skirt of scarlet 
came to be discarded, and at 
last even the wamo was seen 
only on special occasions. 
Among middle-class women a 
veil of thin cloth came into 
vogue for outdoor life, and 
obtained at Kyoto and Yedo 
until two hundred years ago. 
The fierce internecine strife 
of the thirteenth century, left 
the nation in poverty, and 
had a great effect in lessening 
the desire for 
magnificence in 
dress. Even 
among _ladies-in- 
waiting to august 
personages such 
essentials of cere- 
monial dress as the 
karaginu and the 
mo came to be 
dispensed with, the 
hakama and the kosode only remaining. 
Women of the samurai class were satisfied 
with wearing the uwchikake, or long over- 
garment with flowing skirts, omitting the 
hakama, and giving rise to the permanent 
adoption of the wxchikake in later times. 
About this period a new feature appeared 
in summer ceremonial dress. The uchikake 
of thin silk began to be tied at the hips 
with a small od;, or sash; and the custom 
of removing this appendage from the shoulders 
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LONG SLEEVED GARMENT OF TOYOTOMI PERIOD. 
Latter half of sixteenth century. 
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to the hips, came to be known as hoshimakt. 

The many new military families that came 
into existence being quite different from the 
kuge, or the court nobility, had a great effect 
in modifying the customs in dress, though the 
styles adopted by them were naturally an 
evolution from those of the Imperial Court. 
The difference, however, was more marked 
among the men than among the women, 
the latter jealously retaining the fashions 

The most important 
changes in the ladies’ 
costumes of those days 


in the direction 


of their forefathers. 


were 
of greater simplicity. 
This was accentuated 
by the 
ment of the country 
through the strife that 
continued between the 
more powerful nobles. 
Even the full-dress 


costume of this period 


impoverish- 


was simple and = un- 
ostentatious, 

After the 
tion of the Tokugawa 
régime, a_ lasting 


peace ensued, and 


inaugura- 


then changes in 
dress became more 
. marked, especially 
_— — among the women 
of the masses. 
With the greater 
income then afforded the court at Kyoto 
a revival of the custom of wearing ceremonial 


(> 


— 


In her hand a drum, 


dress became characteristic, the styles most 
copied being those of the ninth century. 
The change, however, was chiefly in the 
and the inaterial employed 
were 


exterior costume ; 
as well as the method of making, 
quite different from those of former times. 
The ladies of the daimyo families, having 
great wealth at their command, began to dis- 
play a magnificence of dress bordering on that 
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of the ancient court fashions. The ladies of 
the military aristocracy preferred the styles of 
the thirteenth century, without either the 
extreme luxury or high art of the age 
imitated. 

At this time strict regulations were laid down 
by authority inregard toceremonial dress, which 
were very complex and detailed. The most 
fashionable colors of . 
high rank costumes 
for New Year's day 
and like occasions, 
were the jsishiro 
(white), j@guro 
(black) and jtaka 
(red), after which 
came such colors as 
light blue, indigo and 
grey. The code of 
etiquette decided the 
disposition of the 
colors, in accordance 
with age and rank. 
The akaji was 
generally red silk 


white of the same 
material, both con- 
tained figures in silk 
or gold thread. ‘The 
embroidered or figur- 
ed satin was consider- 
ed proper for cere- 
monial dress, while 
the informal dress was 
of plain crepe. The 
uchikake, or upper 
garment, was a modification of the ancient 
uchrkt, and under it was worn the avgr, an 
embroidered garment of the same material, 
the underwear being usually of white habutae. 
The oéf, or sash, was worn under the 
uchikake and over the aig, the most popu- 
lar being some form of gold brocade. In 
summer the style above referred to as Aoshi- 


makt, or thin cloth, was often used. So 
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much for the ladies of the military nobility. 

The female portion of the wealthier 
classes among the common people generally 
wore figured crépe dyed in various colors,. 
very rarely indulging in embroidery. But 
they fancied for an odf the gold brocade of 
the upper classes, as well as damask silk,. 
figured satin and crépe. The women of the 
common people did 
not wear the uchikake 
except on such occa- 
sions as marriage. 
Their ordinary dress. 
was material of a 
striped pattern, much 
as we see them to-day. 
The present custom 
of wearing an unlined 
thin garment of simple 
color for summer is - 
of very recent origin. 

Fashions in sleeves . 
have been remarkably 
changeable. From 
the middle of the 
sixteenth century they 
began to increase in 
length. By degrees 
the sleeves, especially 
of young ladies, have 
extended till now they 
are from three to 
four feet. ‘This style, 
kncwn as /furtsode, 
became very fashion- 
able. The width of — 
the od7 has also varied, 
at first from two and a half to three 
and a half inches, and to six, seven, eight, 
It is interesting to note 
that the new fashions in sleeves and sashes 
criginated among the common people and 
from them were finally adopted by upper 


LADY OF FASHION TO-DAY, 


and nine inches. 


classes. ‘lhe young samurai ladies were the 
first to follow the popular styles in this respect 
and the higher classes began to follow suit, . 
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until now these fashions prevail everywhere. 

It is only from about the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the women of the 
lower-classes began to wear the long Agor1, or 
Overcoat, at present so common among all 
classes of both sexes. This garment was 
originally a duster worn by men to protect 
their clothes when outdoors, and was then 
called dofuku, or travelling coat. Finally 
they came to be worn in the house, and the 
women adopted the garment. 


The upper- 
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classes in time followed the same custom, and 
now the Aaort is an indispensible part of the 
clothing to be worn on formal occasions, the 
custom being considered de rigeur even in 
summer, Until about sixty years ego the 
court ladies at Kyoto used to wear a veil 
called £a¢suy? when going out of doors, but 
this custom which had come down from the 
thirteenth century, was never adopted by the 
ladies of the military families; in fact, it 
never found favor outside the court and a few 
of the £uge nobles’ establishments, 





GATHERING 


FERNS 


And when the flow’rs, that need the flattering sun 
And favouring breezes, fear to open out 

Their beauties in unsympathetic gloom,— 

There, in the dark, damp valley at the foot 

Of yon proud hill, the humble fern puts forth 

Its early fonds,—there will we go, and seek, 

And proudly bring our much-prized trophies home. 


On the hill’s slopes the proud azalea blooms, 
Shedding its glory o’er the country-side, 


And all men praise its beauty. 


Underneath, 


The key-like fonds of waradéz* push up 
Their humble heads amidst the tangled grass, 
And men pluck these, and leave the azalea there, 


Kruitlessly blooming. 


’Tis not beauty’s show, 


But virtue’s modest worth that men do prize. 








—— _——- 


Translated by Benkyoka 


* ‘lhe warabi is an edible fern, inuch prized by cc nnoisseurs 
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THE HEAD OF HER FATHER-IN-LAW. 


TO SHAMPOO 
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Japanese Home Life 


BY 


JIRO SHIMODA 


ODERN Japanese civilization is an 
M evolution from the patriarchal 
system. From time immemorial 
the Imperial Family has borne a paternal 
relation to the people; and it may sately be 
said that the ruling classes of the nation have 
always been scions or retainers of the Imperial 
Family or closely connected therewith, a fact 
easily confirmed by reference to the genea- 
logical tables of the Empire. Of course much 
foreign blood has been naturalized and assim- 
ilated by the Japanese race, but no distinc- 
tion now remains between the various elements 
that have gone to make up our population. 
Yet through all the twenty centuries of accre- 
tion and assimilation the relation between the 
Imperial Family and the people has undergone 
no change save in the direction of even still 
greater cordiality and affection. Indeed at the 
present time the whole Japanese nation may be 
looked upon as one big family with the Em- 
peror at its head. Thus the individual families 
of the nation are but units in the one great 
family of which the Sovereign is Father; and 
the same fundamental principle of ethics is 
common to both, namely Loyalty and Filial 
Piety. These two principles form the basis 
of Japanese society and citizenship; and they 
are mutually interdependent, as may be seen 
from the old Japanese saying: ‘A filial son 
makes a loyal subject.” 

It is true that in the feudal days of old 
Japan loyalty was too often restricted to the 
feudal lord. ‘The Emperor’s person was re- 
garded as too sacred to receive homage except 
through his representatives; but after the 
Restoration, when the sovereign came to rule 
again in person, loyalty was accorded directly 
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to the Throne. In fact, it was the patriotic 
desire to make loyalty more personal and 
effective that led to the Revolution. There- 
fore, the two principles of Loyalty and Filial 
Piety are, by education and practice, constant- 
ly instilled into the Japanese mind; and the 
history of the country furnishes abundant 
examples of the beneficent effect of these 
principles on the life of the nation, even 
women being no exception to the universal 
rule, 

In private life the Japanese child is required 
to honor its parents, and to sacrifice itself for 
the comfort and happiness of the family. The 
parents never spare themselves for the good of 
their children, and the child must undeviating- 
ly follow the parental example. As the out- 
come of such a social system, there is the 
peculiar institution called “ zz&yo,’’ or the 
retirement of the head of the family from 
active life as soon as the children become old 
enough to support him and take his place in 
the management of affairs. Delighted at 
seeing their children able to shoulder the 
burdens of life, the parents retire to enjoy the 
pleasures of old age, games, the tea ceremony, 
horticulture, or some refined form of amuse- 
ment, some being even affected by the “‘ muse ” 
and abandoned in their declining years to 
poetry. 

For this reason very few Japanese parents 
hold property in their own right, assigning 
it all to 
whom they are dependent. 
citizen ignoring the claims of loyalty and 
filial piety would be reckoned as outside the 


those of their children upon 
A Japanese 


pale of human society. No degree of position 
or wealth can save the unfilial son from the 
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disgrace he deserves. One feels proud to be 
able to say that very seldom indeed are there 
found in Japan such examples of forsaken 
parents as are too often seen in occidental 
lands. What is still more surprising to out- 
siders is the fact that the wives of the children 
are expected to render the same loyalty and 
piety to the parents-in-law as the children 
themselves ; and in Japan every dutiful wife is 
faithful to this custom. Hence every Japanese 
daughter on the verge of marriage is told by 
her parents that she must be as true in every 
respect to her new parents as she has been to 
those she is leaving, and that any failure in 
this respect on her part will be regarded in 
the old home as a dishonor done the aged 
parents. One of our Japanese savants has 
said that though a wife were complete in all 
accomplishments of the modern world, she 
would still not be a perfect wife if she did not 
know how to shampoo the head of her 
husband’s father or mother. To married women 
of the West the idea may come as a shock, 
but in all respectable circles of Japanese 
society it is taken asa matter of course. In 
fact any violation of it would be a legitimate 
cause for divorce; for a true husband would 
sooner see his wife show veneration for his 
parents than for himself. 

The two Chinese characters representing 
‘husband’? in the Japanese language mean 
“heavenly person.” Accordingly his wife is 
expected to honor him as a thing from heaven. 
She does this by attending carefully to the 
duties of the household so as to leave her 
husband free to carry on the business of life. 
‘he true wife will sacrifice fortune and even 
life for the sake of her lord. In one of the 
dramas of the immortal Chikamatsu, the 
Shakespeare of Japan, there is a_ passage 
representing the ideas of a devoted Japanese 
wife: “For the sake of my husband I would 
even flay my nails from my hands and feet.” 
Such are the ideals of duty cherished and 
obeyed by the faithful wives of Japan, who 
not only bear their sacrifices without any 
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sense of loss but are delighted that they can 
show their desire to be of signal service to 
their husbands. 

It is quite natural, therefore, to find the Jap- 
anese mother taking every care to bring up 
her children in accordance with these prin- 
ciples of loyalty and filial piety, and she never 
shirks any sacrifice that may be necessary to 
impress these truths on her family. Our 
domestic history is full of pathetic stories of 
widowed mothers, who for the sake of main- 
taining and educating their children, the monu- 
ments of their departed husbands, have under- 
gone great deprivations. Indeed the life of the 
Japanese woman is one of noble self-sacrifice 
and renunciation. Nor is it to be understood 
that the Japanese man is indifferent to the 
noble endurance of his wife. Though exact- 
ing, he must treat his wife with consideration 
and sympathy. The Japanese woman is loved 
as a wife, and honored and respected as a 
mother. Thus though her lot is arduous, her 
life on the whole is happy and contented. And 
when old age comes she goes “ szkyo” and 
spends her last days in peace. 

Though the Japanese woman is required to 
be gentle above all things and to keep that 
spirit alive in the home, she is not a creature 
without courage and bravery. In old Japan 
when a daughter was married she brought as 
part of her dower a “ naginata” or halberd, 
and her dagger, and prepared to defend her 
husband even on the honeymoon, and to risk 
her life for him if. need be. There are 
many stories of heroic women in Japan, that 
recall the women of Sparta. But how- 
ever loud the call to other things, the main 
sphere of the Japanese women is in the home, 
Domestic duty must remain her chief responsi- 
bility. As the Japanese are a race attaching 
great importance to cleanliness, the wife must 
see that the house is daily attended to and 
kept scrupulously in order; and that not a 
speck of dust is allowed to collect anywhere 
within the dwelling. 

In accordance with the Japanese habit of 
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BEFORE THE ANCESTRAL TABLETS. 
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devotion there is in every home a little altar- 
shelf where the spirits of the ancestors receive 
daily homage. Before the ancestral tablets as 
well as before the favorite gods of the family, 
gifts of saké or rice must be laid and prayers 
offered before the shrine. The wife must at- 
tend to these religious duties though ll 
others fail. Often this duty is left to the old 
lady who has gune “ inkyo,” and she may pass 
her leisure time going to the temples and 
shrines in the vicinity. 

Since the Restoration some of these old 
ideas have been modified somewhat, but the 
main principles of the civilization remain. In 
olden times, woman’s education was in- 
clined toward the moral rather than the 
intellectual, and she kept her mind upon the 
home rather than society. This tendency has 
within the last few years been moderated, and 
to-day the intellectual and social atmosphere 
of the world is attracting the women of Japan 
to an unusual degree. The effect is beneficial, 
because it is leading our women to see that 
they owe a duty to the State and society as 
well as to the home. ‘his change has been 
effected chiefly through the influence of occi- 
dental philosophy and literature; and the 
ideas of some few of our women are becoming 
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so westernized that they are beginning to dis- 
cuss the independence of woman, and advocat- 
ing the occidental custom of having. newly 
married couples live in houses separate from 
the parents. Not only so, but the increasing 
intensity of the struggle for existence has led 
many women to scek employment in factories 
and offices and thus to abandon home life alto- 
gether. Industrialism is thus bound to have 
an important effect upon the future of domestic 
life in Japan. 

But Japanese having the advantage of 
being able to watch the evolution and 
management of such problems in Europe 
and America, will no doubt be able to adopt 
such measures as may attain the best results. 
At the present time there is the double 
duty of investigating the processes and 
problems of foreign civilization, and at the 
same time keeping an eye well upon ourselves 
so as to utilize the best that the civilization of 


the world has produced. But no matter what 
changes time may bring and no matter 
how much our home life may be modified 
by occidental ideas, our fundamental principles 
of Loyalty and Filial Piety will remain 
unaltered. 
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Through Japanese Eyes 


(FROM THE JAPANESE OF HIROTARO SUGIMURA.) 


BY 


ARTHUR LLOYD 


CHAPTER IV. 

My Fair Vis-a-Vis 
OR two or three days after my arrival 
F at the boarding-house, I was obliged 
to sit by myself at a table in the 
centre of the dining-room, and there to work 
through my solitary meals. “I’m afraid you 
must feel very lonesome there all by yourself, 
sir,” said my landlady consolingly, “1 wish I 
could find some nice young lady to put at your 
table.” And sure enough almost immediately 
afterwards, a certain Miss C., who I have 
already had occasion to mention, returned from 
Paris, and was assigned a seat just opposite me, 

She was a young lady of four or five and 
twenty (she might have been thirty), lady-like, 
and quiet, not exactly what you would call a 
beauty, and yet by no means ugly. She had 
been in Paris, I was told, for medical study 
and had just returned. She spoke French 
with fluency, and her language and deport- 
ment were all that could be desired. 

Well, we had got to sit facing each other 
three times a dav for some time to come, and 
it would not have been reasonable for us just 
to sit and glare. It was the lady that broke 
the ice, by asking me some questions about 
Japan: I followed suit by asking her the 
meaning of words and expressions in my 
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letters that I could not understand, or the 
names of streets that puzzled me. And so one 
thing led on to another, and we soon conversed 
quite freely. 

A fortnight later Miss C. left the boarding- 
house to return to Paris, and her place was 
taken by a certain Mrs. P. She was a lady of 
fifty, with furrows commencing to show them- 
selves on her brow. Shehad a most disagreeable 
sneering way of talking, and always kept her- 
self well in the foreground. She was also very 
fond of dress, and would come rustling into 
the drawing-room just before dinner in a low- 
bodied silk dress, with four or five diamond 
rings on her fingers, well powdered and _paint- 
ed, and so strongly scented as to give the 
impression that she used the scent to conceal 
some other odour. 

When she talked, every fifth word was about 
“my dear husband.”” ‘‘ My dear husband ”’ was 
a captain or major in the army, and the worthy 
couple had come up to London to cut a dash 
in society during the season. One would have 
thought that with a husband so precious as 
hers, she would have been contented always to 
be by his side, but she had now been two months 
parted from him and living in the boarding- 
house, and her whole time was spent at theatres 
and concerts. After dinner she would beat up 
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her pals for a game of bridge and win or lose 
a good many shillings. 

I may also mention that she was a bit of a 
jingo. All English people are jingoes, more 
or less, but she was quite especially jingoistic. 
She would often speak most contemptuously 
about countries of which she knew nothing at 
all, and as to Japan—why she treated us as if we 
were children. 

One day, in the course of conversation, I 
said that we had oats in Japan. “ Oats!” 
said my lady, with her nose in the air, ‘ Oats 
are merely food for cattle!’”’ ‘And pray, 
madam,” I replied, “ what is oatmeal made 
of?’ She had never thought of that. 

Another day, she asked me if we still used 
bits of human bone instead of money in Japan. 
This nettled me, and, taking out of my purse 
a new fifty-sen piece, I threw it across the 
table for her. ‘ What a pretty coin!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Please give it to me.” 

Everybody, again, knows that an English 
bank note makes no pretensions to beauty. 
My lady said it was the most beautiful paper 
money in the world. I retorted that in Japan 
we should never dream of using such flimsy, 
tearable paper money as they had for bank notes 
in England. She replied that English paper 
money never was issued from the bank more 
than once, and that as soon as it found its 
way back to the bank of issue, it was called 
in, and not issued again, however fresh and 
clean it might be. It was not necessary there- 
fore to use tough paper like the Japanese notes 
which won't tear though they may get dirty 
and thumb-marked all over. I confess that 
I came off second-best on that occasion. — It 
is a fact 1 have never seen a dirty Bank of 
England note. 

On still another occasion, our conversation 
turned on English history, and the good lady 
becaine so offensively jingoistic that I could 
stand it no longer, and fired a bombshell into 
her camp. 

“ T agree with you,” I said, “ at the present 
moment Iengland is the best country in the 
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world, and TI have the very highest respect for 
her. But when you look at her history, it is 
nothing but a record of successful invasions by 
foreign peoples from the times of the ancient 
Britons until now. Danes, Saxons, Normans, 
—each ousts his predecessors, and each in 
turn is ousted by the people who come next. 
I don’t like to boast, but our Japanese history 
covers a period of 2,500 years, and not a 
single instance of an invasion from abroad. 
Again, I do not wish to boast, but we in Japan 
have never had a King John, ora Henry VIII, 
or a Charles I, or a James II. All our Em- 
perors, right through the long list of our 
‘Human’ Line, have been men of the type 
of Alfred the Great.” 

It was a bombshell that did its work. The 
old lady made a feeble show of replying to me 
at the time, but never again did she venture 
to speak evil of Japan. I spoke at the time 
without much reflection: now that 1 come to 
think of it, Japan is certainly unique in its 
history, whatever it may be in other things. 

My vis-a-vis was a lady who knew the ways 
of the world. In the very heat of the argu- 
ment she never once betrayed her feelings, 
and when we next met one another she talked 
and laughed with me as kindly as ever. And 
yet, her very politeness gave me the feeling 
that I was being laughed at, and I found it 
very hard to be civil. 

Not long afterwards, I made my flying visit 
to Leamington. When I returned after five 
days of absence, I found my table in the 
dining-room laid with napkins for four. 
‘Three nice young ladies for you, sir,” laugh- 
ed the landlord, who happened to be in the 
room. 

The “three nice young ladies” turned out 
to be my old friend, Mrs. P., and two spinster 
friends of hers,—old maids of over forty, and 
somewhat podgy. 

All the same, they were kind enough always 
to speak of me as their table-mate, and when 
the time came for me to bid adieu to London, 
they shook me most warmly by the hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Chopsticks, saké and Fukvjinzuke 


During the time that Mrs. P. and I were 
still having our téte-a-téte dinners, there was 
placed at our table a man of the name of R. 
a short, round-faced, florid gentleman, of forty 
years or so of age, and a very lively disposition. 
He told me thathe had beenthree or four times 
to Yokohama on business, was very fond of 
airing his Japanese, and would every now and 
again break into a choice Japanese song such as 
“Kompira Funefune.” He was by no means 
averse to a drop of whiskey, and would make 
fooiish jokes in a loud voice at table, with an 
innocent air that made everybody laugh. 
Whenever his own whiskey ran out, he would 
come and borrow a glass of my wine, or else 
he would get round Betsy, the maid, and send 
her off to take toll from the landlady’s whiskey 
bottle. 

I think I ought to tell you, that a good 
deal of fuss is made in England about dealing 
in liquor, and that no one can sell liquor 
without a license, which, by the way, often 
costs a good deal of money. Most boarding- 
houses, therefore, supply no liquor to their 
boarders ; if any one wants to drink wine or 
spirits etc., he buys what he wants for him- 
self, and keeps it by him. I cannot tell 
whether this is done to increase the revenue 
of the government, or to wean the people 
from their drinking ways, but at any rate it 
is a piece of obstructive legislation which is 
just like England. 

Mr. R. would frequently talk to me about 
Japan, and would often sigh for a yukata, a 
cross-legged seat on the floor, some gersha 
girls and a bottle of saké. 

“ The yukata may present some difficulties,” 
methought, “and so may the gefsha girls; 
but what is there to hinder me from getting 
the saké?” So I went to the Nihon Club, 
ordered three or four pairs of chopsticks, a 

bottle or two of saké and a tin of fukujin- 
tuké, all of which I sent to Mr. R. with my 
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compliments during the dinner. Mr. R. was 
highly delighted: he opened the fukujinsuké 
tin, and proudly pulled out its contents with 
his chopsticks. And, in truth, he seemed to 
be quite an expert in the art. 

Englishmen, as a rule, are so exceedingly 
slow and clumsy in the use of their fingers 
that it makes me tired to look at them. I 
can illustrate their clumsiness by remarking 
that I have more than once been much 
admired (in England) for my wonderful skill 
and dexterity because I have taken up a bit 
of paper and twisted myself a Lanjinyor? string 
out of it. You may judge therefore what an 
excitement it caused when they saw me with 
a pair of chopsticks in my hand, moving 
them about with perfect ease, and picking up 
and carrying across the room tiny peas and 
microscopic crumbs of bread, and never letting 
a single thing fall to the ground. It was 
wildly exciting and the whole dining-room 
buzzed with talk about it. Some of the guests 
begged me to give them a pair of chopsticks 
as a keepsake, others put to me all manner 
of questions. What wood were they made of ? 
What should I do with them if I were attack- 
ing a piece of beefsteak? Did I have to pick 
up my rice grain by grain with those things ? 
Some were not contented with just asking me 
questions. They jumped up from their places 
and came across to my table to see me use 
my chopsticks. 

The chopsticks were all what we call harami 
bashi, and there was a general cry of “Oh!” 
how funny!” as I pulled the chopsticks apart 
and out popped the toothpick. 

Mr. R. was in great feather. Presently I 
began a formal lecture on the subject of 
chopsticks. 

“These instruments,” I said, “are of four 
kinds, according as they are made of 1, 
wood,—2, bamboo,—3, ivory,—4, metal. 
Wooden chopsticks may again be subdivided 
into (a) lacquered, and (b) unlacquered chop- 
sticks, the latter being generally termed deal 
chopsticks.” 
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After this primordium I went on to tell my 
audience that we in Japan used chopsticks for 
everything that concerned eating. We never 
fingered anything as people do in England. 
Also, when a pair of chopsticks had once been 
used, they were thrown away and never used 
again. They were not like forks which you 
just washed and used again, no matter who 
had used them previously. 

« And your very forks,” I concluded, “ with 
their five prongs so suggestive of the human 
hand,—are they not relics of the barbarous 
days when your forefathers ate with their 
fingers? ”’ 

All the time I was lecturing, Mr. R. was 
having a side-show of his own, demonstrating, 
entirely to his own satisfaction, how easy it 
was to pick things up with chopsticks and 
even to cut up fish with them. 
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I was now so filled with enthusiasm that I 
began handing the fuujinzuké round the room 
for my friends to try. Then I opened the 
saké and poured out mouthfuls of it in cups 
for them to try how it tasted. 

Every one approved of the fukujinzuké. As 
to the saké, some said it tasted like sherry and 
that they rather liked it, others that it was not 
at all nice, others that it had a most horrid 
smell and would I please take the nasty stuff 
away. The undaunted Mrs. P. took a whole 
glassful, “just for the sake of the thing,” and 
then was consumed with fear lest it should get 
into her head. Her neighbor, the mischievous, 
teasing Q. chaffed her for the rest of the even- 
ing, telling her that she had got quite a 
colour, and wanting to know what was the 
matter with her nose. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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 ‘~ ICE forming the staff of life in Japan, 
* = its successful cultivation is of more 
| S _ importance than even the production 
ome in Europe and America. ‘The pro- 
cts of the harvest and its market price have 
ot onl an important effect upon the agricul- 
ral classes but on the financial condition of 
e country as well. Indeed until quite 
ently it may be said that the economic 
n of the Japanese Empire depended 
nolly on the success or failure of the 
Owing to recent developments in 
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represents some 54 per cent of the total arable 
area of the Empire, and allows an average of 
1,225 acres to each family. The total annual 
production from this acreage is about 223,335 
bushels, but there have been exceptional years 
yielding a production of more than 248,000,000 
bushels. In addition to what is used for food, 
the quantity required for saké brewing is 
immense, so that the domestic production has 
to be replenished annually by a considerable 
importation, The very high quality of Japan- 
ese rice naturally leads to its being exported 
in large quantities, which adds to the necessity 
of domestic importation. The consumption 
of rice per capita in Japan is about 5 bushels, 
From centuries of experience the science of 
rice cultivation has been brought to a high 
state of perfection in Japan; and the degree 
of production, as well as the acreage under 
cultivation is constantly on the increase. 
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When we compare the 132,000,000 grown in 
1877 with the 243,445,076 bushels produced 
in 1907 the rapid rate of increase may be 
easily seen. It is safe to say that there has 
been an increase of not less than thirty per 
cent in the last thirty years; while the power 
of production has increased 28 per cent. ‘The 
rate of consumption has been greater than the 
rate of production, which shows that the 
number of those able to afford rice as their 
staple diet is constantly growing. ‘The 
34,388,000 of population in 1877 had in 
1907 grown to 48,845,000, which is equal to 
an increase of 45 per cent in the thirty odd 
years. It is because the rate of increase in 
population is so much greater than the rate of 
rice production that the yearly imports of rice 
are bound to increase. Between the years 
1902 and 1906 Japan imported no less than 
97,473,836 bushels of rice, being an average 
of 8,122,686 bushels per year, with an average 
annual value of some 40,931,269 yen. Most 
of the rice imported comes from the British 
East Indies, and next in order, French Cochin 
China, Korea and China. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in the four years 
above mentioned the export of Japanese rice 
was 7,493,897 bushels, valued at 23,178,356 
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yen. ‘The largest importers of Japanese rice 
are Australia, Hawaii, United States, and 
Great Britain. 

As rice culture is of such supreme import- 
ance to the country, the price of rice lands is 
always rising, until it is now from 70 to 80 
yen per tan (0.245 acres); while the price of 
common agricultural land is only 40 to 50 
yen per tan. The rent of rice land is also 
quite high, being from 8 to 13 yen per 
tan usually, but in places where such land is 
scarce, as much as 200 yen has been paid _per 
tan. ‘The ancestral paddy fields of the farmer 
are regarded with great pride, and guarded as 
family treasures. It can, therefore, be under- 
stood why every inch of land where water for 
irrigation is available, commands the keenest 
attention, the entire hill sides in some districts 
being terraced for rice production. Indeed 
there are very few Japanese farmers that do 
not grow some rice, for the growers of the 
cereal represent more than go per cent of the 
agricultural population. From 4 to 7 acres 
is about the average holding of the Japanese 
farmer at his best, but vast numbers of the 
rural population have to be satisfied with little 
more than an acre each. ‘The farmer has, of 
course, to grow many other things besides his 

rice; and some of them 
he cultivates as a second 
crop from the rice ground 
after harvest. 
| The rice districts of 
Japan look like level 
plains of patch work, 
| the irregular paddy fields 
being walled round by 
clay banks from ten 
inches to one and a 
half feet high, according 
‘o the water level, the 


water obliging the farmer 
io lay out the plots on 
a very small scale. ‘The 
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MODES OF SEPARATION. 
Men on right separating grains from heads by means of /nckogi or rice flayer; on the left beating unhulled rice. 
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SIEVING AND WINNOWING THE RICE, 
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area of the average rice plot is seldom more 
than half an acre. The rice fields are 
larger in the western provinces where 
the horse is used in labor; but in 
the northeastern districts where the farm- 
ing is done by manual labour, the plots 
are exceedingly small. After the rice is 
threshed it is usually disposed of in an un- 
refined condition, this work being done by 
the retail dealers. The process of refining one 
may see when passing along any street in a 
city, where, both by hand and by machinery, 
the grain is denuded of the bran by pounding 
in a mortar. 

Rice in Japan has various uses according 
to the quality or variety. The Urushi, 
or ordinary non-glutinous rice, forms about 
go per cent of the entire production of 
the country. Of this variety about go per 
cent is consumed for food and 9 per cent for 
saké brewing, about 1 per cent going into 
cakes of various kinds. Mochigome, or gluti- 
nous rice, forms only about 1 per cent of the 
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total production, and is, though expensive, 
used for dumplings and the celebrated festive 
cake, “ mochi.” The Okabo, or upland rice, 
which is raised without irrigation, is devoted 
to much the same uses as the ordinary paddy 
field rice, but the flavor is not so good. 

Rice being a tropical plant, requires a warm, 
damp climate for its successful cultivation ; but 
it is remarkable that in Japan the crop is suc- 
cessfully grown from Kyitshti in the south to 
far Hokkaido in the north. The plant requires 
plenty of water and a rich clay soil, special 
preference being for ground formed from sea 
deposit. Most of the Japanese rice farmers, 
however, take little account of the nature of 
the soil, provided only the necessary water 
can be had. But special attention must be 
paid to a proper selection of seed if the crop is 
to produce a satisfactory result. Before plant- 
ing the light seeds must be eliminated, this 
being done by a machine, or by immersion in 
which salt is dissolved. The lighter grains 
are skimmed from the surface of the water, all 
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heavy enough to sink being considered good 
enough for seed. Great care has to be taken 
in making the brine, for the quantity of the 
salt put in for solution depends on the kind of 
rice ; ordinary rice requires a specific gravity 
of 1.13; while upland rice necessitates a 
specific gravity of 1.10 in the brine ; and the 
glutinous rice must have brine with a specific 
gravity of 1.08. 

A very important stage in the work to insure 
a rice harvest is the stay of the seed in the nur- 
sery. Sometimes the nursery is made from a 
piece of land after the harvest has been cut 


away ; but it is often in a plot permanently.. 


devoted to the purpose, the latter custom pre- 
vailing in the colder portions of the Empire. 
Rich ground, with plenty of sun and water, is 
essential. The infant rice requires also the 
best fertilizer available, and the quantity used 
must be regulated in accordance with results 
obtained by experiment at the Government 
farms. Before the seed is sown it has to be 
steeped in water for about seven days. The 
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sowing period extends from the middle of 
April to the middle of May. In the colder 
districts the seed is sown earlier ; but the first 
week in May sees most of the seed safely in. 
The seed must be distributed as evenly as pos- 
sible, 0.16 gallons to the tan. For every tan 
of ground to be planted the seedling nursery 
must have an area of ro tsubo (3,600 square 
feet.) When the weather is warm the water 
should be let off in the day-time, retaining 
only enough to keep the seed from becoming 
dry ; but in cold weather the seed should be 
kept covered with water as this is the only pro- 
tection against injurious insects. In from 


‘thirty to fifty days after sowing, the young 


plants should be transferred to the permanent 
plots. The best plants are those with the 
strongest stems, of a yellowish green color, 
good sized and flat-rooted. In most parts of 
Japan transplanting takes place from the end 
of May onward to the middle of June. 

In the colder parts of Japan but one crop 
of rice is harvested in the year; but in the 





SEPARATING IMPLEMENTS. 
3 Separator. 


1. Sieving Machine. 


2. Machine for Winnowing. 
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NURSERY FOR SEEDINGS. 


south where the climate is much milder and 
irrigation convenient, two crops are usually 
grown each year. In the preparation of the 
land for the reception of the young plants a 
variety of implements is used, and these vary 
again according to locality. In some districts 
implements of European make or pattern are 
coming into favor, but the vast majority use 
those of their forefathers. The land is first 
carefully dug over and manured ; for the rice 
plant absorbs nourishment more readily in the 
period before blossoming, after which time the 
quantity is diminished. Most of this work ought 
to be done before the rice is transplanted. 
Both natural and artificial manure are used 
according to circumstances and convenience, 
the principal kinds being bean cake, straw ash, 
fish manure, ordure, and bone dust. The 
young plants are set out in rectangular order, 
and from a certain point of view appear to be 
in drills. The transplanting should be done 
on a warm day, and the plant should be set in 
to a depth sufficient only to keep it in an 
erect position. The degree of water supplied 
to the plants in their new home has an im- 
portant relation to their after life. ‘The quan- 
tity should be from one half to one inch of 
water, increasing the depth at night and in 
cold weather or rainy days. When the plant 
begins to blossom, turning a little yellow, the 
water should be decreased, leaving just enough 
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to keep the stalk moist ; 
; | and when fully ripe, the 
| ground should be quite 
dry. 

The weeding of the 
growing rice is an im- 
portant process in its 
cultivation, and has to 
receive the careful atten- 
tion of the farmer. On 
fine warm days the mud 
about the plants must 
be loosened, the weeds 
taken out, the air being 
allowed to circulate 
around the roots; and this ought to be 
done at regular intervals, beginning about 
two weeks after transplantation has taken 
place. ‘The period of ripening varies accord- 
ing to locality and variety, but usually it takes 
from 180 to 200 days, the rice then assuming a 
yellow color. At this time the harvesting of 
the rice should begin without delay. This is 
usually done with a sickle and the rice is tied 
into sheaves of not more than three or four 
inches in diameter, after which it is dried in 
the sun. As soon as the rice is threshed it is 
again dried in the sun, and then hulled and 
put into straw sacks and sent to market where it 
is refined and sold by the retailer to customers. 

In the cultivation of rice the farmer has to 
fight a great many enemies in the shape of 
injurious insects, as well as to cope with the 
various diseases to which so tender a plant is 
more or less subject. Want of proper attention 
in cultivation or overnourishment will bring on 
such affectionas “‘collapse’’ and the “rice fever.” 
The insects that attack the young rice plant 
vary according to locality, but the two that 
cause most injury are pretty common every - 
where. ‘These eat the stem of the plant and 
cause the ear to wither. Methods of dealing 
with them vary; sometimes nets are used, and 
sometimes petroleum. A badly infected plant 
is uprooted and treated to lime for the ex- 
termination of the larvae. The best safeguard 
against insect attack is careful attention to the 
matter while the young plantsare inthe nursery. 
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Foreigners Who Have Helped 


to Make Japan 


By SHIGETAKA SHIGA 


indebtedness to Occidental civilization 
and it is hoped that some day a be- 
coming way of expressing this obligation will 
be found. The first current of Western civiliza- 
tion reached Japan in the stream of Latin in- 
fluence that came to our shores with the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. How far our early relations 
with these European nations had any 
permanent effect on the life of this country 
may be seen from their influence on our 
language, as well as from the fact that at one 
time more than 150,000 Japanese followed the 
faith of these Europeans. It was, however, an 
influence so subtle and far-reaching that it 
cannot be measured by statistics; but the 
marks left on our language are sufficiently 
significant to indicate somewhat the deeper 
influence on our ideals, =~ 
The little cakes everywhere eaten by Japan- 
ese children are still called kompeito, from 
the Portuguese confeito ; arheito, another cake, 
is from the Portuguese word arée/oa, and boro 
from 4040; while Spanish and Portuguese 
words are still more frequent in the realm of 
industry and trade, as for instance, bidro 
(glass) from the Portuguese zdro, kapa 
(cape) from the Portuguese cafa, Kanakin 


APAN is deeply conscious of her great 
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(calico) from caneguin, birodo (velvet) 
from ve//ade, Similarly in the terminology 
of porcelain and firearms the changes wrought 
in Japan by European influence are clearly 
seen. 

The revolution caused in Japanese _his- 
tory and civilization by the introduction of 
firearms from Europe is especially significant. 
By thus changing the old methods of warfare 
the feudal chieftains were forced to abandon 
their strongholds in the mountains and to 
build their castles on the plains, giving rise 
to the famous castle towns, with their plentiful 
and peaceful population. These now ancient 
structures, which have stood the test of time 
and war, are still a characteristic feature ot 
the Japanese landscape, remaining as memor- 
ials of the power that allayed the incessant 
civil strife of days forever gone. In the 
architecture of these fortresses the influence of 
the Europeans is strongly marked. And so in 
ways too numerous and complicated to indicate 
in detail, Latin civilization gave new life to 
Japan and hastened the preparation for the 
subsequent reception of world-civilization, 
And though Japan ultimately grew suspicious 
of the strangers because of their political 
tendencies, and at last closed her dvors upon 
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them for more than two hundred years, 
permanent benefit had been received. Even 
when the only loophole left for the trickling 
in of light from outside was the little Dutch 
settlement at Deshima, large were the numbers 
of our youths who sought its illumination. 
The mind of the nation had been awakened 
by the foreigners, and it could not be content 
to remain as it had been before their advent. 
Japan began to thirst for the intellectual and 
industrial advantages enjoyed by the West. 
Wherever the youth of the country could find 
a foreigner they seized upon him for in- 
formation, many students flocking to Nagasaki 
to be taught by the foreigners living there, 
even with greater eagerness than 1s to be seen 
in the Japanese students of the present day to 
enter European or American universities. 

Among the foreigners that have conferred 
lasting benefit on Japan none is esteemed 
more highly than Dr. Franz von Siebold who 
came to Japan with a Dutch mission. Arriv- 
ing in this country at the early age of twenty- 
six he proved the heavenly messenger of the 
memorable year of 1823; and for seven years 
he continued to guide and influence our 
nation. Though he afterwards returned to his 
own land, he again lived in Japan from 
1850 to 1863, and rendered enduring service 
to the whole country. It will be impossible 
to estimate fully the great influence this man 
had in inspiring our people with a desire for 
knowledge and for greater familiarity with the 
more advanced civilization of Hurope. 

The highest testimony to the intluence of 
von Siebold was the number of — brilliant 
disciples he left behind him: men in every 
walk of life, who have been the makers of 
New Japan. 


One of these, Ito by name, 


Inauvurated the first school of medicine 
In| ‘Pokvo, the Jie Gukku Toko, the 
predecessor oof the — present college | of 
medicine im the Imperial University. An- 


other, Keitho Ishizaka, was the first) to. in- 
troduce the use of paper currency into the 


lainpire; and his grandson, Dr. Ishizaka_ is 
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now a surgeon-general in the Japanese 
Army. Another famous pupil of von Siebold 
was Gendo Takenouchi, a director of the 
first school of medicine; and his son, Ir. 
Masanobu Takenouchi, is now a court phy- 
sician. Shuhitsu Aoki, author of a treatise on 
pathology, and father of the present Viscount 
Aoki, may also be especially mentioned 
among those moulded under the influence of 
this great European. Neither can we forget 
Rioan Kurokawa, the famous naval official 
of the Kanazawa clan, whose son became a 
councillor of the Administration Court. He 
was also a teacher of the great Dutch scholar, 
Dr. Kowan Ogata, a man instrumental in 
opening up Japan to Western knowledge. 
Sanyei Koseki, also a physician, who because 
of his complicity with Watanabe Kazan, died 
a tragic death rather than be executed by the 
narrow-minded Tokugawa officials, was one 
of those who owed his inspiration to the new 
Dobu, the father of 


optical science in Japan; Keisuke Ito, the 


learning. Genseki 
pioneer in botanical study ; and Tetsuka, the 
great surgeon,—these were all under the 
Indeed, it would 
take a volume to recite the list of those, who, 


influence of von Siebold. 


great in the annals of their country’s develop- 
ment, have owed their success to this German 
scholar. 

After the influence of the Dutch came the 
equally powerful influence of America, begin- 
ning with Commodore Perry and continuing 
to the present day. When the great Ameri- 
can suddenly knocked at and opened the 
door that had been closed for 200 years, the 
whole Japanese nation awoke as one aroused 
from sleep to bid welcome to the morning. 
It was the desire of the West for Japan that 
led Columbus to set sail across the Atlantic, 
thinking he was going to Zipfangu, as the 
Chinese named the country to Marco Polo ; 
and his discovery of the great continent of 
the tide of Anglo-Saxon 
But 
occidental expansion finally reached the shores 


America turned 
colonization away from our shores. 


FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE HELPED TO MAKE JAPAN 


of the Pacific, and was soon across to the 
gates of Yedo itself. It was with the people 
of the Great Republic that our first inter- 
national treaty was made; and when that 
treaty was signed, at the banquet on board 
the Powhatan in celebration thereof, one, Man- 
taro Matsuzaki, is said to have embraced the 
Commodore, exclaiming: ‘America and 
Japan, one heart.” As “one heart” the two 
nations have remained through the long years 
since. The little models of railways, telegraphs, 
and other symbols of Western civilization 
brought and presented by Commodore Perry, 
are treasured above price. Like the precious 
freight which Noah brought forth from the 
Ark, these things became to Japan the begin- 
ning of a new world. 

Among Americans who have done much 
in the making of modern Japan must be 
mentioned the late Mr. Townsend Harris, 
the first minister of the United States to 
this country. 
statesmen were 


At a time when Japanese 

novices and the whole 
country was in the dark upon international 
affairs, this man disinterestedly gave the nation 
his whole-hearted advice and assistance. Japan 
looks with gratitude to America as having in 
the early days advised her against the import- 
ation of opium; and subsequently when our 
country was anxiously desiring treaty revision, 
it was the United States which led the way in 
opening the door of freedom. 
when the vessels of various nationalities chal- 


Moreover, 


lenged our quarantine regulations and put us 
to much trouble, it was the Arnerican Govern- 
ment which set an example and a precedent 
by conforming to our laws, other nations in 
The unchanging good 
will of the United States was again seen in 


time following suit. 


her ready consent to our entering the postal 
and telegraph convention, when other nations 
were blocking the way with objections. And 
then to crownall, it was America that refunded 
to us the Shimonoseki indemnity. These acts 
of beneficence were rendered Japan by the 
United States as a nation, but there are innu- 
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merable instances of individual benetaction 
and good will on the part of American citizens, 
which will live forever in the memory of our 
people. 

The Rev. G. F. Verbeck devoted more than 
thirty-nine years of his life to the service of 
Japan, and left an inestimable impression 
on our civilization, especially on its moral 
and educational ideals. He translated the 
Code Napoleon into Japanese; and he en- 
couraged the study of German as well as 
English literature. Other eminent services 
were rendered to Japan in the educational 
work of the Rev. S. R. Brown, a pupil of whom 
was the late Mr. Toru Hoshi, a great politi- 
cian, and Baron Tsudzuki, the distinguished 
diplomat and statesman, as well as Mr. Saburo 
Shimada, one of our foremost orators and pub- 
licists. Mr. Brown was one of the first to 
point out to Japan the necessity of improve- 
ments in female education, and engayed 
Miss Kidder whose influence in this depart- 
ment was of immense value to the nation. 
Dr. J. C. Hepburn, too, was a citizen of the 
United States ; and his work in the compil- 
ation of the first Japanese-English dictionary 
cannot be too highly: valued, while in the 
direction of medicine, as the inventor 
of the popular eye-water known as seskrsut, he 
will ever be remembered by the country. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis had much to do with influencing 
the educational institutions in their early 
stages, and Dr. J. C. Berry wrought import- 
ant improvements in the penitentiary system ; 
while an American lady, Miss Talcot 1s the 
Dr. 
David Murray laid the foundation of Japan’s 


mother of the system of hospital nurses. 


educational system, and Mr. J. B. Williams 
Mr. S. 
M. Bryan established the postal organization, 
and Mr. IL. W. 
training in Japan. 


inauyurated the system of taxation. 


Mason introduced musical 
Colonel Clark, the founder 
of the Sapporo Agricultural College, and 
lor. Fenelosa, a student of fine art in Japan, 
are also to be favorably remembered. — Protes- 


sor Lyman introduced the study of Jap.n’s 
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geology; and Professor Penhallow taught 
metallurgy and mining, Professor Morse 
gave the first insight into the theory of evo- 
lution and anthroplogy, and Mr. G. T. Men- 
denhall established the telephone system. 

Nor can Japan’s indebtedness to the French 
nation be overlooked. ‘The inauguration ofa 
modern army organization is almost wholly 
due to the French assistance, especially the 
starting of the Yokosuka dockyard. The 
benefits which medical science in Japan have 
received from German education are also 


treely admitted, and for all benefits re- 


JAPAN 
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ceived, the nation is duly grateful. The 
number of Englishmen wha have proved 
benefactors to Japan would also make a long 
and important list. To all these foreigners 
who have given themselves to us as educators in 
introducing new ideas and contributing to 
Japan’s moral, intellectual, industrial, and com- 
mercial development, the deepest gratitude is 
extended, and many prominent men feel it a 
duty incumbent upon the nation at same early 
date to devise some means to give a more de- 
finite and public expression to these senti- 
ments, 
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Boys’ 


Over the housetops on the fifth of May 
large paper fish of many sizes and brilliant 
colors may be seen suspended from the flag 
staffs, the breeze passing through their open 
mouths causing them to float in the air. 

It is such sights as these which arouse the 
curiosity of the stranger in Japan, because they 
are so unlike anything he has ever seen in any 
other part of the world. ‘These fish balloon 
celebrate the Tango-no-Sekku, or festival of the 
sweet-flag,—which is held in honor of 
the little men of the family once a vear. It is 
true that in the modern rush when materialism 


in all its forms is making such headway in 


ed ty GOOgle 


Festival 


Japan, this festival is losing its hold upon the 
imagination of the people,—but the outward 
torms are visible in all the cities of the land, 
and make striking features of the landscape in 
the country places. 

Authorities agree that the custom of cele- 
brating this festival was introduced from China, 
yet the meaning and spirit of it is entirely 
Japanese. As the dolls’ festival for girls has 
for its purpose the teaching of good manners, 
so the boys’ festival is designed to impress a 
courageous spirit upon their youthful minds. 
Even though the old ideas connected with the 


occasion have changed within the past fifty 
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FLOATING CARP OVER THE HOUSETOPS 


years, and much of the early significance has 
been lost, still many of the most attractive 
The 


chief of these is the goga/su nobori, or floating 


features of the festival remain to-day. 


carp over the roofs of the houses. The carp is 
considered a fish of great courage, for it is 
pictured as heroic in its struggles against the 
tide and currents of the rapid streams, and so 
wth the youths it is necessary for them to be 
like the carp, strong and alert, conquering the 
obstacles of life, and forging ahead against the 
current of events encountered in their daily 
lives. As soon as the young son of the family 
understands the symbolism of the fish, he will 
be more impressed by this than by any expen- 
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diture of words given in the form of good 
advice. In addition to the floating carp there 
is a display of warrior dolls within the house- 
hold, figures of ancient heroes dressed in quaint, 
rich costumes, the stories of whom, the children 
never tire of hearing. 

Both this, and other festivals of like character, 
are associated with the old lunar calendar, and 
many pretty customs that were formerly in 
Yet 


the survival of these festivals are vivid remind- 


vogue in bygone days have died out. 


ers of the ancient days in Japan when the 
people lived a primitive life with no thought 
of the morrow, and the world around about 


them was an unexplored mystery. 
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IN TOKYO 


CONVENTION 


The largest and most remarkable Christian gathering ever held in Japan, when 15,000 children assembled in the National Wrestling Hall, 


SCHOOL 


SUNDAY 


‘The 


Expiation of Kep-po 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN 


HE spell of incensed air was yet upon 

a him, and the tumultuous music of 
ancestral bells still murmured in his 

ear, as the old priest nerved himself against 
the shock of the sight that so suddenly met 
his eye. He bent his tenuous back feebly 
over the writhing form on the floor, and the 
shadow of a great despair gathered on his 
brow. The victim’s face upon which he 
gazed, was contorted; the limbs were drawn 
up and_ trembling. 
himself somewhat, anxiously sought to learn 
what had befallen the child, but Kep-po 
seemed too far gone to afford any information. 
The priest sighed ; for he remembered that no 


The priest recovering 


samurai is esteemed too young to avenge his 
own honor. “ Hail, Amida Buddha!” he 
breathed devoutly ; and he again besought the 
boy to answer. 

% x % 

‘You must never be tempted to meddle 
with it, my boy,” the old priest had frequently 
warned the child; “it is a rank and deadly 
poison that I keep for the rats.” 

Kep-po had always wondered how this 
could be so; for he had stolen many a pinch 
of the precious powder and partaken of it with 
no other than the most pleasurable sensations 
to his taste. He had imbibed enough Bud- 
dhist philosophy to have learned that nothing 
is what it seems, yet the advice of the priest 
seemed as amenable to this hypothesis as was 
any other fact of experience. Kep-po had 
heard of men so favored of the gods as to be 
immune from the results of poison ; perhaps he 
was one of these himself. At all events, the 
effect of the mysterious powder upon the boy’s 
palate was so extremely delightful that he 
continued to disregard the warning of the 
priest whenever the opportunity offered ; and 
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he was in time so unorthodox as to have be- 
come quite convinced that in this case at least, 
things were exactly what they seemed. 

Kep-po had lived so much to himself from 
the days of infancy, that he had easily fallen 
into a habit of wayward independence. His 
mother died, or disappeared, when the child 
should still have been under the care of a 
nurse; and he had never known parental 
influence other than that of the old priest of 
the Hongwanji temple, who had adopted him 
soon after the boy had lost his mother. The 
priest had a not unnatural interest in the little 
fellow, so the neighbors said; and he was as 
kind to him as though the boy had been his 
own son. One grievance only, Kep-po had ; 
his foster father would not allow him to eat of 
the sweet powder which the youthful tongue 
never ceased tocrave. Kep-po had no affection 
for rats; but there were times when he longed 
to be one. | 

There are some who will not wonder at the 
stinginess of the old priest; for sugar was a 
thing to be accounted of in those days: it was 
far too expensive a luxury for a poor man’s 
daily use. Nevertheless the good priest of the 
temple of Hongwanji always managed to afford 
a little on hand to lessen the acidity of a 
certain medicine to which he was beholden 
upon emergency. The sugar was kept in a 
wide-mouthed glass jar on the god-shelf, a 
position which the priest considered both 
sacred and safe; but Kep-po never brought 
the ancestral spirits their daily quota of rice 
without envying them their proximity to the 
realm of sweetness; as they never seemed to 
evince any appetite for the sugar, he began to 
have a leaning towards the very heterodox 
opinion that gods are incapable of desire. 

As time went on, however, the sugar acquir- 
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ed a habit of shrinking with unreasonable 
expedition; and in proportion as the sugar 
decreased, the suspicions of the priest increas- 
ed. That gods might be tempted to pilfer 
among sugar grains, he had his doubts, but 
who was to say as much for cherubs of this 
passing world of dreams ? Whereupon, at the 
time that Kep-po gave the gods their pertion 
and lighted the ancestral lamps, he was cau- 
tioned not to so much as glance at the jar 
adjacent lest he be tempted towards its deadly 
contents: to all of which, the boy ostensibly 
gave heed. 

Now, the old priest of the temple of 
Hongwanji retired daily to say his prayers 
and offer masses for the dead in the temple 
adjoining his house. These periods of devotion 
were the happiest parts of the day for Kep-po; 
for the boy would then quickly climb up to 
the god-shelf, lift the lid from the jar, cautious- 
ly put in his hand, drop a liberal pinch of 
sugar on his tongue, and slyly depart to the 
yard in front of the temple, where many boys 
were always playing under the great pine 
trees. 

Kep-po’s most awkward season of plunder 
was that during which he found himself face 
to face with the last pinch: that certainly 
could not disappear without being taken. 
Under the circumstances Kep-po was com- 
pelled to await the priest’s turn for a pinch. 
This admirable patience saved the boy’s fat 
cheeks and soft ears many a good boxing ; for 
Kep-po well knew the sting and the smart of 
those long, bony fingers, with their lengthy, 
snappy nails like thongs. 

Kep-po had now been waiting some days 
for the last mouthful to vanish from the Jar ; 
Vainly did he hint that 
the rats were Increasing at an alarming rate ; 


but it did not go. 


secretly he prayed that his master might soon 
fall in neecl of a dose, for he had discovered 
why the precious powder was kept in stock. 
Every day during the priest’s absence at the 
temple, Kep-po would gaze at the unchanging 
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remnant until his mouth moistened so passion- 
ately that he felt he must simply take the poison 
and die. He knew that the old priest was as 
anxious to prove him guilty, as he himself was 
to get the sugar: so it was now a case of who 
could hold out the longer. Kep-po’s greatest 
resource from the dread temptation was in 
play; so on this particular day he tried to 
remain with the other boys under the pines, 
where a fascinating game was in progress. 

It was now four o’clock ; the men had begun 
to swing the heavy log against the giant bell, 
and the booming reverberations sobbed and 
moaned among the hills. As the last faint 
echoes died away, the boys heard the clapping 
of the old priest’s hands, endeavoring to arouse 
the sleeping gods ; then one of them suggested 
to Kep-po that they should like to get a peep 
at the interior of the priest’s house; and the 
young host most cordially acquiesced. 

It was a curious old dwelling, this house of 
the priest of Hongwanji temple. To the 
visitors that day, it was a more palatial resi- 
dence than they had ever seen; and with its 
numerous gods and goblins, it had an air of 
mystery and weird suggestiveness that gave the 
boys some ghostly shivers. But curiosity 
overcame fear, and they persisted in a minute 
examination of even the bric-a-brac, some of 
which the old man had been collecting for 
years, and more of which had descended to 
the temple of Hongwanji from far off genera- 
tions. 

One of the lads thoughtlessly picked up a 
beautiful vase of great age and of priceless 
worth. 

“That is of much value,” cried Kep-po ; 
“ put it down at once; ] am never permitted 
even to touch it.” 

The offender turned quickly to lay the vase 
just where it had been; but in doing so his 
arm collided with a boy behind him, and 
crash went the precious thing to the floor 
The boys 
were in terror ; they knew the punishment would 
be severe. 


where it lay gaping in two pieces. 


THE EXPIATION OF KEP-PO. 


« Let us get a bit of zor? and stick the two 
pieces together,” suggested one of the boys; 
“ the old man will never notice the crack.” 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Kep-po, calmly ; “its 
all right: let me fix it.” Whereupon he took 
up the pieces, and, to the utter astonishment of 
the others, began breaking them into tiny frag- 
The boys endeavored to stop him in 
this wanton procedure, but he resented inter- 
ference, crying out: ‘Let me alone! Don't 
you know that complete destruction is less ag- 
gravating than partial? That is my master’s 
philosophy. The other day I heard him 
declare that he never found it so exasperating 
to find the train gone when he reached the 
station, as to arrive there just in time to see it 
go.” 

‘‘ But what will become of us?’’ the boys 
insisted ; and the one who had broken the 
vase trembled as though he would fall out of 
his skin. 

“IT told you that I would take all the blame,”’ 
Kep-po assured them ; “ my master will never 
know that any of you have been in his house. 
I cannot allow a guest to suffer on my account. 
Suicide itself is preferable to having you in- 
jured by my hospitality.” | 

Kep-po was older than his friends. They 
gazed at him with ever deepening wonder ; 
they were struck dumb at this amazing offer of 
self-effacement. The victim of the unfortunate 
accident was ready to worship Kep-po, even 
before the latter had deified himself by death. 

Just then the clapping of hands was heard in 
the temple: which meant that the gods were 
being dismissed to their dreams and that the 
priest would be back presently. The boys, 
one and all, fled to their homes, each one ex- 
pecting some dreadful fate to befall him. 

As soon as Kep-po found himself alone, he 
moved towards the god-shelf; he heard the 
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doors of the temple close, but he felt that 
there was time to get the last pinch of sugar 
into his mouth before the priest could cross 
the garden. It was his first chance for a 
moment of perfect Nirvana for many days. 

When the priest entered the house the first 
thing that met his gaze was the débris of the 
vase. He picked upa fragment to learn which 
of his priceless curios had been destroyed. 
As he contemplated the evidences of treachery 
scattered over the flocr, he felt a tempest of 
The priest sud- 
denly grew more active than his years were 
wont, and flew about the house in search of 
Kep-po; perhaps, after all, a robber had been 
there and killed the child. He called repeat- 
edly ; but there was no reply; the place was 
as silent as death. His anger turned to fore- 
boding and grave fear. 

The priest stopped a moment between the 
spasms of his excitement and fear; he was 
arrested by a sound as of some one groaning, 
and he stood before the door of the little room 
where Kep-po was accustomed to sleep. 

“‘O my master, my honorable master, I did 
it,” Kep-po broke out at tast, gasping ; “the 
crime is truly great, but behold, I have aveng- 
ed mine honor and the propitiation is com- 
plete.” 

The priest stood in silence, gazing at the 
boy still writhing before him and simulating the 
death- pangs ofa samurai. A convulsive chuckle 
seized the old man’s throat, and a strange 
smile lit up his bronzed, old visage ; and the 
contagion of that smile was too forgiving for 
Then the old man 
turned from the room, stood before the idol- 
shelf, and clapping his hands to awaken the 
spirits of his ancestors, told them that the 
heart of a child is beyond the craftiness of the 


the youthful hero to resist. 


wise. 





Minamoto ‘Treasure-Swords 


By SAKAE SHIOYA 


T pleased the sovereign will of Seiwa- 

| Tenno to appoint his great grandson, 
Tada Manchu, commander of the Im- 
perial Army, whence he became the founder 
of the mighty, war-like clan of Minamoto. In 
order to discharge well the duties of his new 
position, Manchu thought he must have the 
best sword obtainable, so he sent orders to the 
But none of the weapons 
Then 
it came to his ears that in the far-off Province 


most famous makers. 
submitted, came up to his expectations. 


of Chikuzen there lived a noted swordsmith, 
and he at once called this maker of blades to 
The 
man incited by the great honor thus done him, 


the capital and had him try his skill. 


put his best work into the blade, only to be 
told after it was finished that his services were 
no longer required. 

The swordmaker took this much to heart ; 
for to go back thus disgraced to his home, 
meant that no one would care any longer for 
his work. So inhis trouble he went to the 
shrine of the god Hachinian, and_ prayed for 
assistance and direction. For no less than 
seven long days and nights he besought 
the famous deity to make him a fit Instrument 
On 


the last night, he heard, as in a dream, a voice 


for the forging of a satisfactory sword. 
saying: ‘Goand temper thy steel for sixty 
days. Two of the finest swords shall be thine 
for thy devotion.” 

He heard the voice so distinctly that there 
was no mistaking it. Therefore with a glad 
heart he hastened back to his workshop, and 
with an ardor that would in itself have been 
enough to soften hard metal, he heated and 
beat and tempered his steel for the sixty days, 
until the swords were completed. 
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Great was the joy of Manchu when the 
swords were presented to him. He at once 
proceeded to try them on criminals awaiting 
execution. The edge of one blade was so keen 
that it not only severed the criminal’s head 
but clipped off a portion of his beard ; while 
the second not only decapitated the victim 
but cut off his knee-joints as he sat on his. 
heels. Swords of such remarkable sharpness 
must have names; so one was called Higekiri 
because it had cut a beard, and the other 
ffizamaru, as it had severed the knees. 

The fame of the two swords spread, and 
Manchu was greatly feared by his enemies ; 
but the still more wonderful power of the 
swords had not been fully known until the 
time of his son and successor, Raiko. In his. 
time many strange things happened, striking 
terror into the hearts of men. Sometimes. 
people disappeared, not even by falling dead, 
but while talking with their friends they 
vanished as a light from a room. 

The cause was reported to be a goblin that 
haunted the place ! 

At this time there was a woman, a noble- 
man’s daughter, who was remarkable for her 
jealousy, having been crossed in love, her 
revengful heart drove her to the shrine of 
Kifune, where keeping vigil for seven days, 
she prayed to be turned into a goblin that she 
might be able to tear into pieces the woman 
she hated. And the god, pitying her, vouch- 
safed her a vision and told her that her petition 
would be favored if she went disguised to the 
Uji river and dipped herself into it three times 
for seven days. 

Greatly rejoiced at the intimation, the 
woman hid herself and secretly changed her 
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appearance. Parting - . 23 
her long hair into 


five strands, she twist- 
ed them 
horns over her fore- 
head ; while her face 
and body she tinted | 
with paint ef a red- | | ie 
dish | 
three burning torches 


into five 


hue. Fixing 


~~ + ~ 


on her head and car- 
rying two more in her 
mouth, she ran along 
the highway in the 
dead of night until. 
she reached the Uji 
With 
red face and eyebrows, she already pre- 


river. five flames encircling her 
sented the appearance of a goblin, and those 
who happened to meet her, were nearly all 
frightened to death. 

Her one and twenty dippings over, she was 
now transformed by the god into a real goblin. 
Soon the woman she hated and the man who 
jilted her, and in fact every one she took a 
dislike to, were carried away no one knew 
where. Women saw her asa man; men saw 
her asa woman. As soon as darkness came the 
streets were deserted because of the dreadful 
apparition, and the inhabitants trembled even 
within their dwellings. 

Now among the four favorite generals of 
Raiko there was one named Tsuna, a man 
greatly renowned for his valor, One night 
on account of urgent business Raiko sent for 
Tsuna, equipped him with the famous 
Fitgekirt sword and despatched him on horse- 
back to attend to the goblin. On his way he 
was met, while crossing a bridge, by a lovely 
maiden of about twenty. She was very fair 
of skin and elegant of figure,—she was dressed 
in pink, and unattended. He had passed her 
but a short distance, when clapping her hands 
she called him and said: 

‘© My lord, I don’t know where you are 
going, but I have to go to Gojé, and the 
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SNATCHING UP THE J//@samard. 


night is late. May I ask you to see mea 
little way?” 

The maiden spoke ina familiar tone, and 
there was a tender light in her eyes. Tsuna 
at once alighted from his horse. 

“My beast is at your service,” he said, 
“if it please you to take it.” 

Approaching, he took her up in his arms, 
placed her in the saddle and waiked beside 
the horse. And thus they continued for some 
distance when the lady turned to her escort, 
and said : 

I live 


May I trouble you to go 


“My home is further than Gojo: 
beyond the town. 
so far?”’ 

“Wherever it may please you to go, it will 
be my joy to wait upon you,” was the answer 
of the gallant warrior. 

The words had no sooner been uttered 
when, in the twinkling of an eye, the maiden 
turned into the most horrible of beings, a 
goblin. 
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“Come then to where I go—to Mount 
Atago,” said the creature, and seizing Tsuna 
by the collar, it flew away to the northwest. 

Tsuna, not at all frightened, flashed bare 
his //ivekirt, striking at the arm that held 
him. But before he knew anything he was 
dropped on the roof of the shrine at Kitano ; 
while the monster, having lost one arm, dis- 
appeared like a trail of bright light. 

The warrior picked himself up quickly, and 
climbed down to the ground. On removing 
the arm from his collar he noticed it to be a 
very muscular one, black as night and bristling 
with white hairs like silver needles. The 
proud soldier at once hurried with his bloody 
booty to Raiko, who, in memory of the 
incident, renamed the weapon, Onimaru, 
the goblin-cutter. 

Nor had the other sword a less interesting 
history. 

In the summer of the same year Raiko was 
laid up with an intermittent tever. When an 
attack was on, his head seemed to burst with 
pain, while his whole body burned as with 
fire. Notwithstanding that everything was 
done for it, the fever persisted for more than 
thirty days. 

One night while the fever was attacking 
him with special violence, four of his 
generals waiting upon him, he had _ strange 
premonitions, but after a while the pain 
subsided and the generals left him to his rest. 
As the night waned, Raiko awoke and found 
a huge bonze gliding out before him in the 


shade of the dim light. The monster ap- 
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proached the sick man with a rope and 
endeavored tobind him. Raiko’s strength sud- 
denly returned to him, and rising upon his knees, 
he exclaimed in anger: ‘ How dare you!” 

Snatching up the ///samaru from beside 
his pillow, he gave a sweeping stroke. The 
generals, awakened by the noise, rushed into 
the roon. They were told what was the 
matter; but on looking about could see 
nothing except a splash of blood on the mat. 
The goblin had gone, but a trail of blood 
marked the course of its retreat through the 
screens, across the veranda, and down by the 
half-open window. They immediately called 
for torches and gave chase. 

Occasional spots of blood on stones and 
fences were their only guides, but the men 
finally traced the creature to a large mound at 
Kitano some miles away. Upon opening up 
the place they saw crouching beneath, a 
monster spider about four feet in length. The 
spider was captured and brought into the 
presence of Raiko. Believing it to have been 
the cause of the fever that tortured him for 
more than a month, he commanded it to be 
stuck on iron points and exposed to view 
on the public road. 

From that moment, the fever departed from 
Raiko; and the famous ///samaru got the 
new name of Avwmokirt, or spider-cutter. 

So the two swords, having proved themselves 
to be endowed with the power of magic, 
became treasures of the Minamoto family, and 
have been hinded down from generation to 
generation. 
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THE TEMPLE ENSHRINING THE PDAIBUTSU. 


The Daibutsu of Todaiji 


By CHUDA 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHA®OLOGY, IMPERIAL 


T the foot of Mount Kasuga in the city 
A of Nara, Japan’s ancient historic 


capital, stands Todaiji, the 
magnificient specimen of Buddhist architecture 
in the Empire. Erected during the famous 
Nara dynasty when the six sects of the 
religion vied with each other in the splendor 
of their buildings, the T6daiji represents a 
grandeur of conception and execution not 
excelled by Buddhism in any other part 
of the world. Beautiful as this collection 
of buildings is at the present day, it 
is regarded as on an inferor scale to thet 
which it was when first built by the Emperor 
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Seimu in 741 A.D., with a view to making it 
the central edifices controlling all the pro- 
vincial temples of the Empire. 

The central temple among the many 
wonderful buildings that constitutes Tddaiji is 
that of the Jaibutsu, the enormous pro- 
portions of which were made necessary as it 
was intended to enshrine the most colossa! 
cast metal statue of Buddha that the world 
has seen, an image towering 53 feet above the 
ground. ‘Though this huge statue is now 
devoid of the gold and immense amount of 
gilding that once decorated it, the great size 


gradualiy appearing in the dim recesses of the 
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sanctuary, still profoundly impresses the 
worshipper. The temple within which this 
Buddha is enclosed, called the Daibutsu 
temple, ranks as one of the best wooden 
structures of the world from an architectural 
point of view. The many minor temples, 
pagodas, and surrounding images are all of 
superior art and workmanship. 

According to Japanese history the Emperor 
Seimu conceived the idea of erecting the giant 
image of Buddha while he was visiting the 
Chishikiji temple in the Province of Kawachi, 
when, during the hour of prayer the resolution 
took possession of his mind. ~ He at once 
proceeded to select a site for the new 
structures, and to make arrangements for the 
casting of the statue. ‘The Imperial Rescript 
issued for effecting the wishes of the soverign 
indicates the devotion with which the work 
was undertaken and the wealth that was to 
accomplish the great task: “I have on this 
t5th day of October in the 15th year of 
Tempio determined to construct and dedicate 
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a statue of Buddha cast in gold and copper. 
The copper of the country shall be exhausted 
for the casting, and the high mountains 
levelled for the building of the temple.” 

It is said that the Imperial court moved to 
Shigaraki in the Province of Omi to oversee 
the casting of the image, and that the first 
attempt having proved a failure, the Emperor 
moved again to Nara where near Higashiyama 
another site was chosen, the Emperor himself 
carrying in his sleeve the first earth to be 
used in the preparations. ‘The casting was 
begun on the 29th of September 747 A.D. 
and completed in 749 A.D., having been 
recast eight times during this period. Even 
while the gilding was yet unfinished the 
Buddhist ritual for the opening of the eyes 
was performed, and is said to have been a 
very imposing ceremony. 

Simultaneously with the progress of cow- 
pleting the statue, went on the construction of 
the great temple that was to contain and 
enshrine it, the architects being Inabe Momoyo, 
Jugoinoge, and Masuda Na- 
wade 

The great edifice is sur- 
rounded by a corridor with 
four minor gates on four 
sides; while in front of the 
southern gate stand two fine 
pagodas of seven _ stories 
each, also surrounded by 
corridors. ‘There is, more- 
over, on the same side a 
large double yate called 
Nandaimon, from both sides 
of which earthwork enclo- 
sures project toward the east 
and west, extending to el 
brace the precincts. U® 
the western side there “ 
three more gates, Saidal 
mon, Chniyomon, and 5a- 
hojimon. 

‘To the north of the 
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great temple there |5 
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lecture hall and dormitory for 
priests. On the eastern side 
are the big dining hall, the 
bath room, and various de- 
tached temples, with a main 
bell-tower. The other smaller 
buildings consist of shrines 
and quarters for the priests. 
It is said that the experts, who 
were engaged to take part in 
the work, were not only Jap- 
but also Chinese, 
Korean and Indian, so that 
the highest achievements of 
architectural art were drawn 
upon to promote the perfec- 
tion of the structure. The 
building was not only inter- 
national in its erection but in 
its completion, for a celebrated 
Chinese priest presided at the 
opening ceremony ; while the 
music on that occasion was 
Chinese and Kurean as well as 
Japanese. 

Compured with the stone 
structures of Egypt and Europe, 
the Daibutsu temple is, of 
course, small ; but the world has 
no other example of a wooden 
building on so vast a scale. 
The foundation is of stone, and 
the total number of pillars eighty-four, with 
sixteen doors. ‘lhe floor was probably earth 
and the ceiling of interwoven wood. The halo 
around the face of the image was 114 feet. 
But the red oxide of iron which tinted the 
entire exterior of the temple gave a very 
monotonous impression, though this was nobly 
compensated for by the wonderful magnificence 
of the interior, covered as it was with pictures 
on every pillar, panel, beam, and ceiling, while 
all the mountings were of fine metal. The 
stone Sphinx of Pharoah and the sleeping 

Buddha of Pegu in Burmah, excel the propor- 

tions of the Nara Daibutsu ; also the Statue 
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COLOSSAL HEAD OF GREAT BUDDHA 


of Liberty at the entrance to New York harbor, 
but this is made of copper plates. Probably 
a statue of such dimensions as that of the Nara 
Daibutsu has never been cast. The present 
head of the giant figure is a renewal, and lacks 
the fine expression of the original. ‘The mar- 
vellous lotus flowers that surround the base of 
the statue have minute and beautiful carvings 
on them, representing various religious ideas 
of Buddhism. Some of the pictures both in 
conception and execution indicate the highest 
quality of Japanese art. The five hundred 
small images surrounding the halo of the Dai- 
butsu are a monument of astonishing ingenuity. 
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On either side of the image are lacquer statues 
of Kokuze and Kwannon 300 feet high. 

As one gazes at the placid features of the 
giant Buddha, the unworn expression shows 
little indication of having laughed at the 
changes and vicissitudes of the centuries. 
Even its own griefs and threatenings the great 
image has borne without perturbation. Eight 
years after its birth the foundation proved in- 
sufficient to bear the great weight, and it 
began to recline to one side until a support 
was built to preserve its equilibrium. In 851 
A.D. a seismic convulsion destroyed the 
head, but in time it was recovered. In 
1180 a fierce warrior, named  Tairano 
Shigehira, set fire to the temple, when 
the head melted with the intense heat. 
In time the consumed temple was rebuilt, and 
the statue given another head, but the new 
temple was different from the former one. 
To strike at the Todaiji was to smite the 
heart of the nation, so in 1567 the 
temple that had weathered so many centuries 
was again given to the flames, this time 
by the rebel Matsunaga, and once more 
the head of the image was lost. For more 
than 140 years the statue now stood ex- 
posed to the elements, triumphant over the 
ashes of its former glory, its head restored by 
a faithful devotee of the religion, at his own 
expense. In 1709, at the order of the Shogun’s 
Court, collections were made throughout the 
Empire for the rebuilding of the temple and 
the renewing of the statue, both of which re- 
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main as we see them to-day. The new temple 
was greatly reduced in size compared with the 
one it replaced, and the architecture though 
ingenius and often artistic, is not to be com- 
pared with the original. The temple at pre- 
sent is In a condition that requires rebuilding 
once more, but the question of enormousexpense 
has so far prevented it. Some have suggested 
demolishing the temple and_ leaving the 
majesty of the image exposed to public view, 
as is the case with the other colossal statue at 
Kamakura. The Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings is against this view, 
however, and steps are now being taken to 
have the necessary repairs completed within 
the next three years. Thus amid its humble 
surroundings in the town of Nara the giant 
temple will remain, rearing its grand pro- 
portions to inspire the people with a sense of 
the sublime and the divine. 

With the exception of the Hokoji at Kyoto, 
Japanese Buddhism has never attempted 
anything on the scale of the Todaiji. The 
pillar’s of the Daibutsu temple are four feet in 
diameter and a hundred feet high, which 
could not now be duplicated in any part of 
the Empire. ‘The image in the Soshido of 
the Higashi Honganji in Kyoto has greater 
proportions than the Nara Daibutsu, but there 
is no comparison in symmetry of form and 
feature. From an artistic and architectural 
point of view the Nara structure and its Dai- 
butsu must be ranked among the most magnih- 
cent achievements of the Buddhist religion. 








Satsuma Tsuba, or Sword-Guards 


By K. CHIKAMI 


MEMBER OF THE HouUSE OF PEERS AND EX-GOVERNOR OF KAGOSHIMA. 


F the question were asked, what has been 
Japan’s most important contribution to 
the world’s common stock of civilization 

and enlightenment, the answer no doubt would 
be the Fine Arts, which in many instances 
have served as instructive models for the 
study of art the world over. For a great 
many of our arts we are indebted to 
China. Swords and their adjuncts, however, 
are the original and unique products of the 
Island Empire. As technical skill of the 
highest order was displayed in the creation of 
the sword-blade so also was the greatest 
artistic skill devoted to the ornamentation of 
sword adjuncts, or sword furniture. These 
artistic productions, especially the fswéa, or 
sword-guard, present a wonderful variety in 
the way of design and material used. 
Boldness, and skill of execution, and at the 
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same time ingenuity and fertility of invention 
characterized the /swéa as no other object in 
Japanese art. 

With regard to the veneration in which the 
sword was held, I can do no better than 
quote from the Rev. W. E. Griffis in his work 
entitled “ “The Mikado’s Empire.” He says: 
“In no country has the sword been made the 
object of such honor asin Japan. It isat once 
a divine symbol, a knightly weapon and a 
certificate of noble birth. The girded sword 
is the soul of the samurai.’’ Indeed, ever 
since the dawn of history, nay, even in the 
dark and twilight ages of mythology and 
semi-divine ancestry, swords were held in the 
greatest reverence by the nation. 

What is called suvrakumo, the cloud cluster,— 


The tsuba at the head of this article represents clouds and 
flashes of lightning, It is a specimen of the large Satsuma 


é£uba and ts somewhat reduced in size in the illustration. 
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begotten, so tradition says, out of the tail of a 
huge eight-headed dragon which Susano-no 
Mikoto, the ruler of the sea, had slain, and 
subsequently bestowed upon the founder of 
the Imperial line of Japan by the sister of the 
valiant god who had killed the monster,—is 
still preserved as one of the insignia of the 
realm. To the sacred shrine, the resting 
place of this marvellous treasure, thousands 
upon thousands of pilgrims pay annual visits 
of homage. 

Early in the twelfth century the Imperial 
regime gave way to the rule of the con- 
trolling spirits of the warrior classes and the 
Shogunate then came into power and planted 
the seeds of political unrest and discord 
culminating in the internecine feuds between 
the two powerful and rival families or clans 
of Gen and Hei,—the Japanese “ Wars of 
the Roses.”” By the middle of the sixteenth 
century, with the commencement of severe and 
incessant struggles between the daimyos and 
lesser provincial barons, swords and arms in 
general were held in greater respect than at 
any previous period. 

Swords occupied the foremost place in point 
of honor and utility. They were always 
carried by the samurai, even in times of peace. 
Not only were the knightly weapons the 
arbiters of right and wrong, the means by 
which the feudal lords and their supporters 
gratified their lust for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, rank and power, but also in the venerat- 
ed purity of the blade were embodied and re- 
flected the ideals of chivalry and manhood, the 
supreme conception of loyalty, devotion to 
their master and to the throne; in a word, 
swords were symbolic of all that was charac- 
teristic of Bushido. The common people, as 
well, held the tempered iron in veneration 
and awe; for to swords in those days they 
were forced to bow down their heads, regard- 
less cf reason or justice. 

It is but natural that the most renowned 
experts vied with each other in producing the 
strongest and the keenest blades, and devoted 
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their abilities to the fashioning of the most 
appropriate and graceful guards and other 
accessories of swords. 

Often the design was the creation of a 
master artist of the period, while the execution 
of the sword-guard was the production of a 
master metal worker. Or, in other cases, the 
fsuba artist was the originator of his own 
design, and sought his inspiration from the 
legends of Japan or from Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, and attempted to create 
with the chisel that which had been pro- 
duced by the brush. As with the painting, 
so with the metal workers. Some of the 
celebrated makers reached perfection in their 
execution of detailed art, while others were 
likened to a Japanese poem, impressionistic 
and suggestive. 

Prior to the sixteenth century there existed 
three celebrated schools of ¢suda artists. The 
first of these was the Umetada. The members 
of this school worked with hammer as well as 
chisel; that is, they were both sword-smiths 
and guard-makers at the same time, which 
was also not infrequently the case in later 
periods. Commencing with Shigeyoshi, who 
lived at the end of the fourteenth century, and 
who excelled in his ¢svda decorations, rep- 
resenting plants and flowers,—he was followed 
by Myoju, a craftsman of great ability, 
who not only worked in iron, inlaid with 
gold and silver, but also an alloy of cop- 
per and silver. This school had numerous 
followers. 

The second great school was that founded 
by Kaneiye. The date of the period when 
he worked is uncertain, but it is believed to have 
been the early part of the sixteenth century. A 
Chinese saying about Confucius may not be 
inapprupriate when used in connection with 
this great master :—‘‘ Kaneiye,—Kaneiye, how 
great is Kaneiye! Before him there lived no 
Kaneiye; after him no Kaneiye will ap- 
pear.”’ 

The special points to be noticed in his work 
are thinness, and therefore lightness of the 
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tsuba, yet of excellent temper and durability, 
generally dark red in color, with simpie but 
strong and effective designs of human figures, 
landscapes, plants, birds and animals. He used 
silver and gold in a very limited quantity. One 
of his celebrated ¢szda designs represents his 
favorite Daruma with pin-point eyes of gold, 
and a couple of silver teeth, producing a most 
striking effect. Some authorities assert that 
there are three Kaneiyes, but it is probable 
that the pieces attributed to Kaneiye II and 
Kaneiye III are forgeries. While there are 
thousands of followers and imitators, there 
is but one real Kaneiye. 

The third is the Myochin school. From 
the day of Munesuke, who founded the great 
Myochin school, or family, in the twelfth 
century, down to the century just closed, there 
have been many noted ¢swéa makers of this 
family, the most remarkable of them all having 
been Nobuiye, popularly known as Koshu- 
Nobuiye, on account of the fact that he resided 
in Koshu. It may be said that he enjoys 
favor more on account of the halo around his 
name than because of the skill displayed in 
his work. His ¢svéa, while bold and strong 
in character, are somewhat thick and heavy, 
and usually without design, except a slight 
and scarcely perceptible engraving. 

It was not until a short time prior to the 
Genroku era (1688) that sword-guards reached 
their highest artistic development. Up to 
this period clan duels and _ national dis- 
turbances subordinated the artistic to the 
practical,—and the shape, length and weight 
of the swords and consequently their acces- 
sories, were restricted according to the rigid 
custom of the times. 

When Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, put an end to civil broils and whole- 
sale bloodshed, guard-experts were able at last 
to give vent to the full exercise of their 
aesthetic ideals and inventive genius. More- 
over, during this period, to wealthy merchants 
and others below the rank of samurai, were 
granted, in certain cases, privilege to wear 
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short swords, the fittings of which were 
luxuriously decorated with silver or gold, or 
with cloisonne, coral, precious stones, jade, 
etc., generally elaborate in design and 
workmanship At the same time a greater 
variety of materials was utilized: iron, brass, 
bronze, copper, gold and silver, and alloys,— 
chiefly shrturchi, shakudo,? and sentoku,3 and 
even such material as leather, tortoise-shell, 
etc.. At this time peace reigned throughout 
the nation, and there was much more freedom 
allowed in the form and size of the guards. 
Modified hexagons were used_in primitive times, 
circular forms later on, which were by far the 
most usual, while at this period there are the 
rounded, oblong, square, four-lobed, octag- 
onal, etc. 


Satsuma Sword-Guards 


It is difficult for a connoisseur of to-day to 
realize the utter neglect and lack of apprecia- 
tion in former times of the true artistic merit 
of the Satsuma sword-guard. According to a 
recognized authority, the schools or families 
of fswha makers of Japan are classified under 
about fifty heads, and among the numerous 
names mentioned under these heads are those 
of many whose works are considered of no 
great artistic value. Yet, it is not only 
curious, but inconsistent, that the names of 
Satsuma craftsmen were entirely neglected. 
This appears all the more remarkable to any- 
one having even a slight acquaintance with 
Satsuma ¢sé4a productions, such as the charm- 
ing pieces of Oda Naonori and the beautiful 
specimens of marked individuality and wonder- 
ful workmanship of some of his able con- 
temporaries. 

Even until comparatively recent times 
Satsuma sword-guards were referred to in a 
manner which likened them to a lump of 
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t Analloy of whitish hue consisting of 3 parts of copper and 
t part of silver. 

2 An alloy of blackish hue made of three parts of silver, 
seven parts of gold and 1oo parts of copper. 

3 Analloy of a brass-yeltlow hue, mixed with zinc, tin, lead 
and copper predominating, 
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rusted iron, massive and heavy, with oblong 
form, devoid of artistic design or ornamenta- 
tion, forming part of a long, straight and 
clumsy sword such as was worn by the 
stalwart samurai of the warlike southern clan, 

This classification has now been proven a 
great mistake and due to our own former 
ignorance, and it is only of late that the 
Satsuma sword-guards have found their real 
place as worthy of special appreciation and 
consideration. ‘This misconception can be 
traced directly to the isolation policy so long 
in force in Satsuma, which prevented travellers 
from securing free or easy access to the 
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interior of the Han, and also to the restrictions 
in force prohibiting the exportation of “ things 
Satsuma’’ to any place outside of its own 
provincial limits. In consequence of this 
state of affairs, the productions of Satsuma 
artists were almost unknown in other parts of 
the Empire. 

With the abolition of the feudal system, the 
Satsuma clansmen were imbued with different 
views, and the semi-independent power of its 
provincial lord became a thing of the past. 
Simultaneously, an Imperial Edict was _pro- 
mulgated forbidding the wearing of swords 
on pain of confiscation, and the public no 
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longer prized in the same sense the weapon 
that they had formerly been accustomed to 
hold reverently above their heads with 
uplifted hands, and much less did they 
fully appreciate the value of the various 
adornments of the sword. In the mean- 
time, articles of foreign make began to 
pour into the country, and a mania for 
everything occidental seized the minds of 
the Japanese people. As a result of this 
sudden and anomalous state of affairs, rare 
old suits of armor, spears, sword-guards, 
€tc., suddenly found their way into the 
hands of curio dealers or to blacksmith shops 
where these time-honored treasures were trans- 
formed, for the sake of their metal, into 
articles of common and practical use, such as 
tea boilers, sickles, spades, fire tongs and nails. 
On the other hand, the craze for things 
foreign was so great that it was not uncom- 
mon for a merchant to exchange antique lac- 
quered boxes for modern glass pots that could 
be easily bought to-day for a few sen. Some 
of these true objets d’art were mercilessly sub- 
jected to chemical analysis for the purpose of 
extracting the gold they contained. Zsa 
which are to-day eagerly sought after met 
with the same fate as the ordinary one. 
Even a ¢suba by Kaneiye, the Great, the 
incomparable specialist, whose productions 
at the present command any price, was 
laughed at by a collector when a trader in 
antiques asked him the paltry sum of 5 yen 
for it. Fortunately, the tide of reaction soon 
set in with an awakened and renewed interest, 
and swords, together with their belongings, 
—tsuba, menukt, kotsuka, and fuchikashira— 
more than redeemed the credit and high 
esteem which they had once enjoyed as objects 
of war and veneration. 

Interest in feudal arms and armor has 
‘Steadily increased so that to-day it is difficult, 
—almost impossible,—to obtain possession 
-of the best specimens. 

The glorious victory gained over the Nor- 

thern Colossus brought Satsuma more markedly 
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than ever into prominence, for many of the 
greatest heroes who won immortal fame during 
the tremendous struggle hailed from Satsuma ; 
namely; Admirals, Togo and Kamimura; Mar- 
shals Oyama, and Generals Nodzu, Kuroki, 
Nishi and Kawamura, along with a host of 
stars of lesser brilliancy. There arose a new 
interest in Satsuma and a desire to inquire 
into its history, educational institutions, arts, 
etc. 

Connoisseurs of ¢svda argued that in this 
land of heroes and of Bushido there must 
surely have been great sword-smiths and 
tsuba craftsmen, especially as the province 
had long been noted for its beautiful 
faience. 

The first to introduce the guards of his 
native province to artists was Mr. F ukushima, 
a celebrated collector of swords as well as 
their adjuncts, and since that time the 
Satsuma guards have been searched for and 
brought from the most remote and obscure 
corners of the southwestern part of Japan and 
have obtained their due share of appreciation, 
which was so long denied them. 

The interest thus unexpectedly awakened 
stimulated connoisseurs to search through the 
pages of monographs for the records of 
provincial craftsmen and their works. Their 
labors have not been entirely lost, yet the 
results have been far from satisfactory. No- 
thing more has been found than a mere mention 
of about half a dozen names, and what is more 
to be regretted is that no records have been 
found in regard to some of the experts, as 
judged by their works. 

Meagre as are the materials accessible to 
us of the Satsuma /swéa, yet I shall attempt to 
give a short description of some of their 
works, confining myself chiefly to the produc- 
tions of the three master schools of the pro- 
vinces, namely; the Oda, Kabayama, and 
the Chishiki families. All of the illustrations, 
except number six, are of Satsuma make and 
from my collection. It was my good tortune 
to be living in Satsuma when good 
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mens of ¢swha were more easily obtainable 
than they are to-day. 


The Oda School 


There were tour artists of this name. 
Whether any family relationship existed 
between them or not there is no means of 
ascertaining, but with the exception of Oda 
Naokata, they were of the same school of 
design and general workmanship. 

The first of these is Oda Naokz, whose 
works are dated the Horeki era, about 1760. 
His works are comparatively numerous and 
always artistic. 

It will be understood that the iliustrations 
herewith given are always in iron unless other- 
wise mentioned. 

Number 1, 2, and 3 are by this artist. 

Number 1, bamboo and tiger, is ornament- 
ed with gold inlay. It is signed and dated. 

Number 2, Vafane (Canavallia Ensiformis). 
Signed. 

Number 3, crysanthemum bound with 
string. Signed and dated. ‘The carving is 
charmingly executed. 

The second of this school is Oda Naonori. 
Date Temmei era about 1780. 

Naonori’s works are usually elaborate in 
design and of fine workmanship. 

Number 4 represents one of the most 
celebrated episodes in Japanese history, the 
Battle of Ujigawa, showing knights in 
armor on horseback crossing the _ river. 
It is inlaid with gold and the detail work is 
perfect. Signed by Naonori and also dated. 

Number 5 is also signed by Naonori and 
dated. It represents a number of monkeys 
intertwined. ‘The patina so much prized by 
connoisseurs isespecially beautiful in this piece. 

These two fda, Numbers 4, and 5, are 
conceded to be the masterpieces of this great 
artist. 

The monkey design is not uncommon, yet 
I consider the Satstma production of Nao- 
nori as superior. Tor the purpose of 
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comparison, Illustration Number 6 is by the 
celebrated Yagami Mitsuhiro (the early part 
of the last century). It is made of sentoku, 
an alloy already mentioned. 

Number 7, hechima (towel gourd) a rich 
dark tone in black velvet-like lustre. 

Hechima and natane were favorite motifs 
of the Oda schuol. 

From number rr to 16 additional Satsuma 
tsuba are shown. 

The third of this family was Oda Naomasu, 
whose works are undated, but judging from 
a few of his specimens, he lived about eighty 
years ago. He was a close follower of his 
predecessors, though inferior in technical skill. 
His favorite designs were monkeys, frogs, 
and landscapes. 

The fourth was Oda Naokata, who follow- 


‘ed more closely the productions of the 


famous Goto school, which was founded in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
continued to flourish until the last century. 


The Kabayama Family 


It is presumed that Kabayama was a con- 
temporary of Oda Naoka. There is not a 
single specimen of his work existing which 
bears his signature. It is said that Kabayama 
prided himself on not signing his pieces, 
claiming that there was no use to engrave his 
name on his ¢swba_ for those who lacked the 
artistic sense and could not appreciate and 
distinguish his workmanship without a signa- 
ture. 

The few specimens which can be actually 
regarded as authentic have been carefully pre- 
served in the family of a noted samurai of 
Kagoshima, and, judging from these, his de- 
signs were decidedly original. 

Illustration Number 8 is one of his produc- 
tions. It is a strong bold design, quite out of 
the ordinary, and very original, representing a 
queer-looking mortal bearing a pole on his 
shoulder, balancing a bamboo hat on the one 
side and an enormous bell on the other. 
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The Chishiki Family 
The date is uncertain but it is presumed 
that they worked contemporaneously with 
Oda and Kabayama. ‘The majority of them 
are made of shakudo and are more or less 
ornamented with gold. 
The first of this family is Chishiki Kaneoki. 
Number g is a specimen of his work repre- 
senting morning-glories and other flowering 
plants engraved and inlaid with gold on 
shakudo. Signed but not dated. 
Illustra- 


The second is Chishiki Kanenori. 
tion Number 10; Shasudo, Cranes in relief 
work, heavily gold plated. Signed but not dated. 

During the Horeki period and immediately 
prior and after that period, (about two hundred 
years ago), the prevailing fashion of the day in 
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Japan was a modification of one and the same 
idea in design. It is difficult to say whether 
the origin was from some one of the other 
provinces such as Odawara, Mito, Unshi, 
Choshu, Geisha, Echizen, Aidzu, Késhu, or 
whether the origin was in the Province of 
Satsuma. 

But of the productions of this time the 
Satsuma /swéa stands out in marked superiority 
to the rest, particularly those of Oda and 
Kabayama. The tempering, the hue, and 
lustre of the iron,—the originality and bold- 
ness of the designs are, with very few excep- 
tions, the representative sword-guards of the 
Empire. Possibly in comparison with the 
productions of the old and illustrious masters, 
such as the celebrated Kaneiye or Nobuiye 
and the Umetadas, they may be 
open to criticism. Still, taken 
as a class, Satsuma fswda can be 
favorably compared with those 
of other provinces, and though 
formerly neglected are now most 
highly prized. 





Military fans carried about by feudal chieftains on the battle-field for the purpose of giving signals to the movement of their 
followers, Design sui generis. These two are the only specimens of a sword-smith who signs himself lPaira-no-Suyemasa 


of Sasshii (Satsuma) Date unknown. 
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Yoroigi 
SAMURAI had a son who had reached 
A the age when it was customary to 
hold the yoroigi, or ceremony of 
wearing armour for the first time. Ac- 
cordingly many friends and relatives were 
invited to be present. 

After the young man had gone through the 
formality of the ceremony and received the 
congratulations of the guests, the host ordered 
a banquet to be spread. 

Then many cups went around and the 
company was in an excellent mood. Koma 
Ise, the proud father of the newly made young 
samurai, turned to one of his guests, Atoji 
Kamon, a warrior celebrated for his valor, 
and said :-— 

“To-night, thanks to the approval of my 
lord and friends, I have the honor of con- 
sumating the yoroigi of my stupid son. You 
may well imagine my pleasure upon this 
auspicious occasion. Now that my son has 
received the honor of becoming a samurai, I 
am anxious to make him truly worthy of the 
name, and I wish, therefore, to call upon you 
to relate some of your experiences in battle, 
that my son may have before him the example 
of so worthy a knight as yourself,” 
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Around the Hibachi 


“You do me great honor,” replied Kamon, 
in a humble tone, “but I have not done 
anything that can be called heroic, as I am 
a poor fighter. But it would be rude not to 
comply with your request, so with the per- 
mission of the company I shall relate what 
struck me as the most gallant behavior I 
have ever witnessed of a youthful warrior on 
the battle field. 

“It was during the fierce campaign of 
Shidzugatake, and I was slowly and wearily 
riding back to the camp. ‘The western sky 
was ablaze with the crimson light of the 
setting sun. I slackened the pace of my 
horse that 1 might enjoy the beauty of the 
landscape around me. 

“ Suddenly I heard a horse galloping behind 
me, and on turning around saw a handsome 
young samurai mounted on a splendid steed. 
He called out to me ina clear voice. 

“T halted at once and waited for him to 
approach. He saluted me, and said ; 

“<«T have been looking for some worthy 
combatant all day, but so far I have 
not encountered one. Now I see that you 
are a brave samurai, and I shall consider 
it an honor if you will deign to teach me 
how a warrior’s weapon should be used.’ 
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«The honor,’ I replied, ‘is on my side. 
I most willingly accept your challenge.’ 

‘‘So we dismounted and stood face to face, 
each armed with a long spear. 


“He made a slight apology, then hurried 


down to the edge of the lake, dipped his 
lance into the water and carefully washed it. 
Then he thrust it swiftly into the air two or 
three times, and returning said: 

‘“*<«' This weapon has pierced many a worth- 
less corpse since the morning, so I have just 
cleansed it of its stain. I would be loathe to 
cause you any injury with a weapon con- 
taminated with inferior blood.’ 

‘‘T thanked him for his courtesy and we 
took our respective positions with the proper 
space between us. 

“The fighting continued for a long time 
without either of us becoming the victor, and 
until it was so dark that we could not see 
each other’s face, so we both agreed that we 
had better postpone the decision until some 
future date. My opponent then spoke: | 

‘‘«T will take care to preserve my worthless 
life so that if I should meet you again, [ may 
lose it at your hands ; if in time of peace, I hope 
I may claim the honor of your friendship. 
My name is Shimbei Aoki, and may I ask 
what is yours ?’ 

«¢ | mentioned my name, and then reluctant- 
ly we parted. Since then I have never seen 
the young samurai, although I have never 
forgotten him.” 

_ The silence following the story was broken 
by the opening of the karakami, or sliding 
door. Every eye turned toward it. A mid- 
dle-aged samurai came into the room. 
Though humbly attired and sunburnt, there 
was about him a certain air of dignity which 
commanded respect. He was a frequent visitor 
at the house and was known asa _ronin by the 
name of Hosai. That day he had been as- 
sisting in the kitchen work, and had over- 
heard Kamon’s story. Bowing first to the 
host, the new-comer advanced before Kamon, 
and in a few words told him that he was Aoki 
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Simbei who years ago had been his combat- 
ant during the Shidzugatake campaign. 

Kamon immediately recognized him, and 
tears came into his eyes. They then ex- 
changed cups of wine, and Kamon offered 
his sword as a souvenir of the meeting. 

All present were touched by the incident, 
and Aoki, whose name had been obscure, 
grew suddenly famous, as the story of the 
meeting was spread far and wide. 

S. AKIMOTO. 


A Trust Breaker 


NTIL the rise of the bath trust, she 
managed to live in peace and 
prosperity, providing the neighbor- 

hood with their ablutions. She was an old 
woman, and although long past the years of 
usefulness, she was unusually successful in 
carrying on the business of a public bath. 

But she. was not allowed to conduct her 
establishment according to her own liking 
as she was the most obdurate rival to the far 
reaching schemes of the monopolists of the 
bath business. Under the influence of this 
trust, somehow prices went up, until at last the 
“unwashed” found they could not gain 
admission anywhere for less than one sen and 
a quarter. | 

The old woman, at a quarter of a cent less, 
was more than busy with the custom thus 
attracted from the houses representing the 
trust. A deputation from the imperious 
monopolists waited on the proprietress of the 
one cent establishment, charged her with 
suffragette notions, and demanded her absorp- 
The old 
woman held her ground. But the trust found 
a way to throw cold water on the enterprise of 
a smaller body that had the temerity to dis- 
regard its assumptions. 


tion in the ablutionary octopus. 


A soshi (tough) was engaged by the trust 
to solicit the good offices of another trust, 
namely that of the honorable beggars, to 
whose quarter this agent now betook himself 
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and made a contract with fifty of the filthiest 
beggars in the vagrant corporation to go daily 
to the trust breakers establishment, for which 
sacrifice of principle they were to be well paid 
in cash, including the price of admission. 
Thus every day at the time of the biggest 
run these dirty specimens of humanity straggled 
into the bath house among the decent members 
of the community that frequented the place, 
until the stream of customers began day by 
day to grow less, and finally the owner of the 
house had to succumb to the circumstances. 
She added the disputed quarter of a cent, 


the plague of beggars disappeared, and the old ee. 
woman settled down to the civilized methods ae : 


of modern city life. 
ONZAN. 


Yamaboki 
NCE long ago there lived in Kyoto a 
() young man whose name was Kinai 
Kanno. In the same neighborhood 
there was a beautiful young woman called 
Iyako, and the two fell deeply in love with 
each other. Kinai’s father was a famous 
samurai who dwelt in Amagasaki, and wishing 
to have his son with him, he wrote him to 
return at once. Kinai was filled with trouble 
when he thought of parting from Iyako. But 
the stern command of his father must be 
obeyed, and bidding farewell to Iyako, he 

departed for his father’s house. 
Iyako’s heart was heavy and she pined day 
after day to see her lover, sitting in her room, 


and gazing at the sky in the direction he had 


gone. 

Soon after Kinai reached his home he was 
taken seriously ill and lay between life and 
death for many months. Iyako waited for 
tidings in vain, and as the days lengthened 
out and her heart became weary with waiting, 
she too fell ill, and was taken to her fore- 
fathers, Kinai, ignorant of what had happen- 
ed, after his recovery managed to escape 
secretly from his home, and went directly to 
Kyoto to see Lyako. 
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THERE WAS IYAKO'S YELLOW KIMONO. 


But what was his astonishment when hasten- 
ing to the house of his beloved, he found it 
deserted and in ruins. ‘The garden was 
Overgrown with weeds, and as he wandered 
through the desolate place, he came to a spot 
near the verandah which arrested his attention. 
There, rotting on the ground, was the yellow 
kimono that Iyako had been wont to wear, 
and he remembered the apparel well, for he 
had admired her in it many times. The 
pieces of the kimono had almost disappeared 
from view, but near by was a bush of yama- 
buki that he had never seen there before. Its 
branches were covered with powdery gold 
blossoms, like the color of the unfortunate 
girl’s kimono. 

So when on the hillsides, by country hedges, 
and near thatched roofed cottages, is seen the 
golden glow of these flowers in the springtime, 
the people remember this old story of the 
lovers, and say that the departed spirit of 
Iyako who died of love has clothed itself 
again in the flowers of the yamabuki. 
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One of Twins 
66 OW about those twins?” said 
4 Otokichi, as he came in from 
business one evening. “ By 
this time they have reached the august age of 
three moons,” he continued, “and nothing 
has yet been done. What shall we do?”’ 

OQ Kame was silent, as usual. She was 
a woman of gentle spirit, very infrequently 
opposing her lord’s bold will, with which too 
seldom she agreed. Even the gods seemed 
now against her, crushing all her motherly 
instincts. But it was a case where duty ap- 
peared to demand her acquiescence. Yes, 
something had to be done ; for a house having 
two children at a birth thrust upon it in the 
year of the fowl must expect to be harassed 
with unceasing misfortune, unless the gods 
were somehow appeased. 

The traditional way of averting such disaster, 
and placating the gods of the year of the cock, 
was to abandon one of the wee ill omens in 
the street. Should the forsaken innocent 
happen to be picked up by some kind foster 





‘ ) WILL LEAVE ONE OF THE TWINS ON THE STREET.” 
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parent, so much the better; if not, well, the 
capricious god that sent the extra, would at 
least be propitiated and judgment stayed. O 
Kame, however, wholly disapproved of 
the orthodox method of dealing with the case; 
but Otokichi knew something had to be done 
with the superfluous child. 

“T have hit upon a plan,” exclaimed 
Otokichi, with an air of triumph, upon 
returning from his work next day. “I will 
leave one of the twins on the street, and 
arrange with a friend to discover it.” 

This was not so hard, apparently ; but how 
was OQ Kame to choose which of the 
unfortunate little new-comers it was to be? 
Otokichi quickly decided the matter by 
suddenly picking up a tiny bundle from 
among the futons and mysteriously dis- 
appearing through the door. Calling on a 
friend by the way, he described his plan and 
exacted a solemn oath that the friend would 
not fail to find the infant at the appointed 
time. Immediately upon its discovery, the 
little one was to be restored to its parents. 
The bargain’ struck, 
Otokichi went back to 
console his wife, while 
both patiently awaited 
developments, and pray- 
ing against any hitch in 
the plan. 

Some minutes of awful 
suspense followed, during 
which the appointed 
time passed without any 
return of the precious 
parcel. Otokichi watch- 
ed the clock nervously. 
O Kame 
face in her sleeve. She 


sighed, her 


refused to be comforted, 
and Otokichi was oblig- 
ed to delay no longer. 
Rushing out, he made 
where 


for the place 


the child had been de- 
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Then he 
hetook himself at top speed to the house of 


posited; but it was not there. 


the friend, but he was not to be found. 
A few minutes later he met that worthy 
on the street, only to be told that when, 
in accordance with the agreement, he had 
yone to the place, there was no child to 
be seen. 

**T.am very sorry for you,’’ he went on, 
explaining that he had reached the spot 
exactly at the time promised, and lo, no trace 
of the child was to be found, Otokichi swore 
that he had put the infant there, and there it 
must have been; but there was no use to 
discuss the matter. The 
was, what had become of it? The two men 
tramped every street in the vicinity, but to 
no purpose. 


question now 
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“*T saw two butcher’s dogs,” remarked the 
friend by way of relieving his anxiety,’’ and 
they were licking their red lips,” he continued, 
vainly endeavoring to excite interest in Oto- 
kichi, who only glared at him, as he kept on 
running here and there, not knowing where 
he was going, nor what he did, 

As they approached the police box a little 
broad-set policeman was standing outside, 
pulling hard on the door handle. Behind it 
through the glass could be seen a_ burly 
colleague with a look of despair on his 
countenance, as he vainly sought to muffle 
from the gathering audience, the explosive 
uproar in his arms. But as the familiar 
strains of his own flesh and blood fell upon 
the ears of Otokichi, it proved a world of 
reliet to all concerned. Ko-DOMO. 
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T shall be my pleasant task to contribute, 
as a permanent feature of Zhe Japan 
Magazine, a few notes on the contem- 

porary literature and thought of the people of 
this country. 

My aim will be to allow my Japanese friends 
to speak for themselves. In making my selec- 
tions and the few comments that will be neces- 
siry I shall go on the principle that Japan is 
not a paradise but a beautiful country, inhabit- 
ed by an intensely human race of people, with 
hopes, aspirations, problems, difficulties before 
them, just as other peoples have, possessed of 
much the same virtues and foibles, and mould- 
ed as other peoples have been, by the memo- 
ries, not only of great achievements, but also 
of days of darkness and trouble, in their 
storied past. If I were a Japanese, it is thus 
that I should like to have the foreigner deal 
with me; it is thus I feel sure that the Japan- 
ese would wish me to treat them. Frankness 
and open dealing lie at the bottom of every 
true and permanent friendship such as it is the 


object of this magazine to foster. 


a 


The Boyhood of General Nogi 


ENERAL NOGI, of Port Arthur fame, 
is now an educationalist, and Direct- 
or of the Peers’ College an institu- 

tion which comprises a school for girls as well 
as one for boys. He may be taken asa typical 
representative Of the conservative stand being 
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made by a large number of solid men against 
the growing spirit of luxury which contact 
with the commercial West is bringing into 
the country. The old civilization of Japan 
stood in some respects on a higher level than 
the mere materialism from abroad which is 
seeking to supplant it, and if the conservative 
element in the country can succeed in pre- 
serving the old-time simplicity of life, while 
absorbing the new-time methods of commerce, 
industry, and physical science, they will ac- 
complish a work greater even than their vic- 
tories over Russia. But they have their work 
cut out for them. 

(;eneral Nogi’s account is taken from the 
April number of the Whom no Shonen. 

“ My native place is the town of Chofu in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, and it was not until [ 
was seventeen years of age, about five years 
before the Restoration of Meiji, that [ removed 
to Hagi, the former residence of the daimyo. 
My family was one of good standing in the 
clan, but circumstances had been against us, 
and my father at times found it very dificult 
to provide for the wants of his household. He 
was not therefore ina position to give me the 
same education that other boys in the clan 
were receiving, and [had to remain at home 
without the advantages of a good school. 

“ But one day Psud to myself: & Come what 
may, ] must learn while Pam young, for other- 
wise IT shall be obliged to live all my life in 


this out-of-the-way village, like a dried tree 
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that bears neither fruit nor flower. And life, 
without some sort of achievement is not worth 
the living. SoI pleaded with my father and 
at last prevailed upon him to send me toa 
dormitory known as the Shudoba, from which 
I was able to attend the Clan School, which 
went by the name of the Keigyokan. 

‘‘Thave told you that my father was very poor | 
and my days at the dormitory were days of 
hardship. ‘The dormitory was under the con- 
trol of the Clan Government, and sheltered 
about sixty boys, all under eighteen years of 
aye, for in those days a boy was supposed to 
reach manhood at eighteen, and what ‘man’ 
would live in a dormitory ? 

“Things have much changed since my school 
days half a century ago. In those days the 
boys brought their own unhulled rice to the 
dormitory, and pounded it for themselves in 
the mortar provided for their use: there was 
not a shop in the place where you could buy 
hulled rice. The boys, too, had to cook their 
own rice for themselves, and to collect their 
own fuel frum the neighbouring woods. There 
was also a stable attached to the dormitory, 
and it was the duty of the boys to groom the 
horses. As the poorest lad in the dormitory, 
a great deal of this work fell upon my should- 
ers. I pounded rice for the others, I went 
into the woods to gather fuel, I cooked the 
meals, and I groomed the horses, There were 
no curry-combs or clippers in those days: I 
had to singe the horses’ coats with improvised 
torches made of dry twigs, and to chop the 
straw for their bean mash as well as I could, 
and all this, for want of labour-saving contriv- 
ances, entailed much expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

“In addition to all this manual labour, I had 
the usual school lessons to attend. Never very 
strong, | found my double task a severe strain 
on my powers of endurance, and I began at 
times to doubt whether I should be able to 
go through with the task I had set myself. 

jut I never allowed myself to lose heart. I 
said to myself that Heaven was testing me, 
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and the thought made my resolution all the 
Stronger, In time, an opportunity presented 
itself for me to go to Hagi, the chief town of 
the daimyate, and I seized it with great joy.” 


A Japanese Rest Cure 


LADY of the name of Kawakita has 

A written in the April number of the 
Fuyinsekat (Ladies’ World) her 

recent experiences in the matter of Sanzen, or 
the study of the contemplative life. The 
practices which she describes are becoming 
very popular, and are likely to become more 
so, because there is no doubt that the increas- 
ing hurry and rush of life in the centres of the 
national activity constitute a great strain on 
the nerves of highly strung persons. Mrs. 
Kawakita tells us that she was a few months 
ago threatened with a nervous collapse which 
necessitated a visit to the sea-side, and that 
being at Kamakura she was persuaded to enter 
upon this form of rest cure, under the direction 
of a priest of the famous Kenkdji temple. 
My account is necessarily a little abbreviated. 
‘‘Tt was on the 3rd. of October last that I 
made the acquaintance of the Kwanchdsama, 
the Director of the Retreat. He acceded very 
kindly to my request to join in the exercises, 
and after asking me many questions about my 
life and about the beliefs I had hitherto enter- 
tained as to gods and Buddhas, gave me a 
subject tor meditation, The subject was 
Honrat no Memmoku, and I was told to think 
about it until I had discovered its meaning, or 
thought I had done so. When I had solved 
the problem I was to come again to the 
Director, who would either give me a second 
problem, or send me back to think over it 
again. The problems thus given are not of a 
nature to be easily solved. I cannot tell you 
the meaning of the particular one propounded 
to me, because I am not allowed to divulge 
the secret: it will suffice to say that some 
people wiil think over one of these formulas 
for a year or more without coming to a 
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satisfactory answer. It was very difficult for 
me, with my family cares and household 
duties, with servants, children, and visitors, 
coming to interrupt me, to devote my whole 
attention to the problem assigned me; but, 
fortunately, I have been able to avail myself 
of stated periods of quiet. 

Once a month, from the beginning of 
October to the end of March, there is a 
Retreat (‘seishin’) held at the Kenkoji to 
which all students of the contemplative life 
are allowed to go. The retreat lasts for a 
week, and during that time, the male members 
live entirely at the temple, the women in 
private houses or their own homes. Hours of 
silent contemplation are observed, beginning 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and spread 
over the day till about six in the evening—five 
hours of silence in all, with the Director sitting 
in the next room to receive communications 
and to furnish us with fresh problems when 
necessary. I had to leave the house early in 
the morning with a chochin (lantern) to light 
me, it was ten o'clock in the evening before | 
returned. Our meals during the day were 
supplied from the temple: for breakfast, 





tea, 
rice-gruel and relishes: at midday, rice, 
kenchin soup and vegetables boiled in soy: in 
the evening, tea and rice-gruel. The most 
important of these meetings was the one in 
During the course of it I had the 
The 
second problem given me was “ Kane no ne 


January. 
yood fortune to solve my first problem. 


wo tomeru,”’ how to stop a bell from sounding. 

“The rest cure is now over. I have come 
out of it fortified in body and in mind. 
no longer nervous and irritable, I am able to 
look at things more dispassionately and feel 
myself more fit than I was before to cope with 
the difficulties and worries of life.” 


I am 
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Conflict of Ideas in Matters Domestic 


paper” (not, by the way, a religious 

magazine, as might be supposed), for 
the 27th. of March, a mother-in-law writes a 
long letter of complaint as to the ways of the 
new-fangled young married woman. 

In her day, she says, neither her own 
mother nor her mother-in-law, when she went 
to live with her husband’s family, neglected 
She had been taught 
to sew, to cnok, to work in the house, to keep 
domestic accounts, to look after servants. She 
had not gone to her mother-in-law’s house as 
an untrained piece of goods, and after a few 
years of married life had, though still young, 
acquired the art of housekeeping quite to the 
satisfaction of her elders. More than that, 
she had been thoroughly trained in the old- 
fashioned notions of obedience, and thus, 
living under the authority of her elders, had 
been simply and unconsciously happy. 


| N the Michivo Shimbun “Sunday News- 


her domestic education. 


And now she has a couple of daughters in- 
law who have come to her with a modern 
education, full of book-learning but ignorant 
of the domestic arts, which they despise. ‘They 
don’t like doing house-work, and take no 
interest in domestic economy; they read 
magazines when they ought to be dusting or 
helping in the store-room. ‘They want 
pleasure and society, and they won’t obey 
What is the old lady to 
do, knowing as she does that when her time 
comes to be put on the shelf there will be no 


one to look after the creature comforts of her 


their mother in-law. 


two sons? This is one of the minor problems 


of the Japanese people. And the minor 
problems are the ones that worry people the 
A. LL. 


most. 
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¢ Imperial Government 
| Railways of Japan 


EXPRESS Run daily to facilitate travel 
THROUGH between important towns such 
TRAINS as Tokyo (Shimbashi), Yoko- 
hama (or Hiranuma), Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Moji, Naga- 
saki, Kagoshima, Tsuruga and Aomori ; and 
on the principal Express Trains, such as the 
morning and evening ‘ rst and 2nd _ class Ex- 
press’ from Shimbashi and Kobe, the terminal 
of the Tokaido line. 


PASSENGER Having a_ knowledge of 
CONDUCTORS English are on duty to give 

passengers any information 
and assistance they may require with regard to 
their journey. 
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SLEEPING Provided on all Evening Ex- 
CARS press Trains on the Tokaido 

line between Tokyo (Shimbashi) 
and Kobe, on the Sanyo line between Kobe 
Shimonoseki on the Tohoku line between 
Tokyo (Uyeno) and Aomori. 


DINING Attached to all Express ‘Trains on 
CARS the Tokaido, Sanyo, Kyushu and 

Tohoku lines, in which meals are 
served in European style either table d’héte or 
a la carte. 


RAILWAY ‘ocanyo Hotel,’ furnished in 
HOTEL European style, and equipped 

with all modern convenience is 
provded at Shimonoseki, the western terminus 
of the Sanyo line. It is under the direct 
supervision of the Imperial Government Rail- 


ways and affords every comfort to the foreign NENA 
‘ of o{' 


travelling public at moderate charges. WA. a 
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Koike Goshi Kaisha 


(KOIKE « Co) 
No. 2 KABUTO-CHO, NIHONBASHI-KU, TOKYo, 





TEL. ADDRESS: 
“ KOIKE” Tokyo. 


Cope: A.B.C. sTH. AND 


SPECIAL CopDEs. 
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Licensed j in 1897 as Tokyo $ Stock etc Broker. 


a” Paid-up “ - ~ Yen 1,000,000. 





All Kinds of Financial Business undertaken. 











Dealers in Domestic and Foreign 
Securities. Care and 

Management of 

Estates. 


Investments 
made on behalf of 
Estates, 
Trust Funds and Corporations. 





a All information given in English or French. 
NANTWA 288. 
T: eh KUNIZO KOIKE, Esgq., 
‘6 1881. 


“ 3778. Proprietor. 
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TAAATA & CO. 


Yuraku-cho, Itechome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 
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All Kinds of Machinery, Machine Tools, Rail- 
way and Shipbuilding Materials, War Materials 
Iron and Steel Construction Materials, Metals, 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 








NERS 






BA 


SPECIALITIES: 


Complete Installation of Heating, Ventilating, Ice 
Making and Refrigerating Plants, Electric 
light and Power Plants, Gas Plants, 





=is Bluchert’s Aerial Wire Ropeways. 
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Shibaura Engineering Works 
| ——— Ce 


electrical and Mechanical 
imgineers. 


1 KANASUGI SHINHAMA-CHO, SHIBA-KU, 


TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Telephone Nos. 349, 350, 351, 352, Shiba. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Shiba-ura.°’ 


aS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Dynamos and Moters, 
Transformers, 
Electric Railway Materials, 
Electric Lighting Apparatus, 
Miyabara Water Tube Boilers, 
and other Boilers, Water Wheels, 


Steam Engines, Mining Pumps, 





Self-supporting Chimneys. 
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The Mitsui Bank, Limited 





The Oldest 
Banking 
Establishment in 

Japan 


Reorganized in 
October 
1909 





HEAD OFFICE: No. I Surugacho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT OF Ist TERM (°° 1st Dov: 'oOe 


BALANCE SHEET 
LIABILITIES YEN ASSETS YEN 


Deposits . . . . . . 86,162,862.51 | Loans and Advances. . . 72,828,814.4 
Bills payable. . .. . 236,946.36 | National and Local Loan 
Due to other Banks. . . 242,094.23 TORR. x. &. 4: 16,071,481.7 
Sundry Accounts .. . 87.06 | Corporation Loans .. . 141,584.0 
Capital. . » 20,000,000,00 | Other Shares . . . . « 4,892,906.40 
Net Profits for this term ‘ 875,241.10 | Due from other Banks . . 88,811.93 
Sundry Accounts. .. . 72.175.70 
Grounds and Buildings. . 3,696,497.43 
Grounds and Buildings for 
the Banking Business. . 492,301.37 
Cash and Treasury Bills. . 9,232,658.24 


Towl. « s «< © © « 307,§t7,23t00 Total . . « + «  ¥09,887,231.26 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNTS 
The above distributed as follows : 


YEN YEN 
Net Profits for this term . 875,241.10 | Reserve Funds .. . . . 400,000.00 
Dividends. .. . ; 350,000.00 
Bonus and Allowances . : 59,650.00 
Carried forward to the next 
Wins Ge a eS 65,591.10 
GEE © Se ee eG 875,241.10 cals «- & & ws 875,241.10 
BRANCHES: 


Fukagawa (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Nishi-ku (Osaka,) Osaka, Otaru, Otsu, Wakayama, Yokohama. 
PRESIDENT & DIRECTOR: Mr. Takayasu Mitsui. 
MANAGING DIRECTORS: Mr. S. Hayakawa, Mr. vs Ikeda, & Mr. U. Yoneyama. 
DIRECTORS: Mr. M. Mitsui, Mr. T. Dan, Mr. G. lida & Mr. K. Hayashi. 
AUDITORS: Mr. T. Mitsui, Mr. Y. Asabuki 4 Mtr. T. Ono. 
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Shortest & Quickest Route Between 
the Far East 
and 
Europe 
via 
Dairen 


Main Railway Line: Besides Ordinary Daily Service, Thrice 
Weekly Express Train Service, composed of excellently equipped Sleeping, 
Dining and rst Class Cars, is operated between Dairen and Changchun in connection 
with the Trans-Siberian Express Trains and with Shanghai Mail Steamers. 


Branch Railway Lines :— 


RYOJUN LINE—For Ryojun (Port Arthur), 144 hours from Dairen. 
YINGKOU LINE—For Yingkou (Newchwang), 40 minutes from Tashihchiao 
Junction. 
FUSHUN LINE—For the Famous Fushun Colliery from Suchiatun Junction. 
ANTUNG-HSIEN LINE—A light railway from Mukden to Antung-Hsien 
connecting with the Korean Railway. 


Dairen-Shanghai Direct Steamer Service—is maintained TWICE- 
WEEKLY by the S.S. “ Kobe Maru” and “ Saikio Maru” (each 2,877). 


Ticket Agencies—The Company’s railway and steamer tickets are 
obtainable at all the Agencies of the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CaR & EXPRESS 
Trains Co, and Messrs. THos. Cook & Son. 


Through Passenger Tickets— 
In conjunction with the Japanese Government Railway Bureau, the Imperial 
Railways of North China, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and their own steamers. Through 


Passenger Tickets are issued between the Company’s principal stations and the 
undermentioned points :— 


HSINMINFU, NAGASAKI,- HIROSHIMA, TOKYO, 
SHANHAIKUAN, KUMAMOTO, KOBE, YOKOHAMA, 
TIENTSIN, HAKATA, OSAKA, (Hiranuma) 
PEKING, MOJI, KYOTO, 

SHANGHAI, SHIMONOSEKI, NAGOYA, &e. 


Yamato Hotels — 


owned and managed by South Manchuria Railway Company at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and Changchun. 


These Hotels are Provided with every convenience, Luxury and comfort. 


Porters meet ‘all steamers and trains. Telegraphic Address: “ YAMATO.” 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
Head Office: DAIREN. Branch Office: TOKYO. 
Tel. Add: * MANTE TSU” Codes: A.B.C. 5th Ed., A I & Lieber’s. 
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YUSEN Kg 


MAIL STEAMg;, 
CO “$ 
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Fleet, 90 Vessels ..... 390,000 Tons 








Soor- 


fics Ma ij Ont, os go 
“ct with the Inperial Japane 
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The School of Ukiyo-Ye 


By WILLIAM LAWRENCE KEANE 


(With Illustrations from his Own Collection) 


© much has been written about this fascinating 
S branch of Japanese art, that 1 fear there is little 

left for me to say. Many books have been pub- 
lished during the past twenty years, and in the monthly 
magazines of Europe and America, much space is devoted 
at frequent intervals to articles on Japanese prints ; so that 
it would seem that no school of art of any country is 
attracting the wide-spread attention, as is this school of 
Ukiyo-ye. Might I add, “and justly so,” for where can 
be found more fascinating pictures than these enchanting 


"prints, with their wealth of marvellous color schemes and 


exquisite compositions? It is not surprising that they 
have taken a well merited place in the art centres of 
Europe and America, and the very fact alone that the 
great Whistler found inspiration from the study of them, 
was in itself a high tribute to the school. Their value has 
long been recognized in America, England and France, 
and it now appears that Germany is only just awakening 
to their artistic worth. This was evidenced at the recent 
auctions in Tokyo, when German buyers were the highest 
bidders and secured the freces de resistance of the sale, 
large sums having been paid for pictures by Masanobu, 
Toyonobu, Kiyomitsu, Sharaku, and Harunobu. 

Strange as it may seem, this school has had no place in 
the artistic world of the country of its inception. It was the 
art of the common people, representing “ pictures of the pass- 
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ing world,” the word ‘ Ukiyo” meaning the 
“under world” and “EF” the Japanese term 
for picture or drawing. These prints de- 
picted scenes from the every-day life of the 
people, and favorite models were the well- 
known actors of the day and the women of the 
Yoshiwara, whose gay costumes and elaborate 
coiffures lent themselves admirably to the pur- 
pose. Consequently, the school received no 
recognition from the aesthetic court nobles or 
imperious daimy6d, to whom nothing but the 
delicately impressionistic Kano or ‘Tosa paint- 
ings appealed. This is not surprising when it 
is considered that until the rise of the Ukiyo- 
Ye school, the artists were usually court nobles, 
scholars or priests. 

In fact many of the best paintings now in 
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existence in the large temples of Japan are 
attributed to Buddhist priests of whom Cho- 
densu and Sesshiu are acknowledged to be the 
greatest artists. At this period the Kan6d 
artists received no salaries, but were retained 
by daimyo, or were rewarded for their work 
by the shogunate in vou, or, an annuity of so 
many soku (about 330 pounds) of rice, the 
quantity being gauged according to the rank 
of the recipients. People had no desire for 
riches in the days of old Japan: in fact, 
money had but little value, and it was con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of an artist to be 
paid in cash. A change has taken place, 
however, within recent years, due no doubt, 
to the high appreciation accorded these prints 
by Occidental connoisseurs, and now the 
higher class Japanese are awakening to a 
sense of their artistic merit. Too late, I fear, 
as the best specimens in existence are in the 
possession of European and American col- 
lectors. 

Iwasa Matahei, born in 1578, the son 
of a nobleman, is considered to have been the 
originator of the Ukiyo-Ye or popular school. 
The artists of the old school had confined 
themselves to religious and mythological sub- 
jects, and Matahei and _ his followers, wearying 
of the classic, decided to give the people 
something that they could understand and 
enjoy. However, though Matahei was, as I 
have said, the originator of this new and 
popular school of painting, the actual founder 
of Ukiyo-Ye, was Hishikawa Moronobu. 
The date of his birth is not exactly known, 
though probably it was between 1625 and 
1640. He wasa painter of rare ability and 
devoted himself principally to the illustration 
of books in black and white, known as Sumi-E 
or black ink pictures ; sometimes these prints 
were colored by hand, but the coloring was 
crudely applied and in most cases did not 
enhance their beauty. Moronobu was also 
known under the nom de plume of Kichihei 
though to the world at large his own name is 
the more familiar. His prints are exceedingly 
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rare and whenever a specimen comes to light 
it is almost invariably in very poor condition ; 
kakemono by Moronobu are occasionally 
offered for sale, but the great majority of them 
are forgeries. 

Like all the arts of Japan, the art of block 
printing originated in China, finding its way 
through the Land of the Morning Calm (Korea) 
into the Land of the Rising Sun, though it 
was not until the advent of Moronobu that any 
attention was given to the improvement and 
development of color printing. 

At this period the principal coloring used 
was tan (red lead) hence the term “ Tan-Ye.” 
Later a more brilliant red was applied when 
the prints were known as “ Beni-E,’”* and seek- 
ing after further novel effects a thin mixture 
of lacquer was used with the pigments which 
added brilliancy to the colors; the lacquer 
was often painted on parts of the design, and 
gold or silver dust sprinkled over the wet 
surface. ‘These prints were called Urushi-Ye 
or lacquer prints and were very rich in color- 
ing though in some cases perhaps a bit too 
bizarre. 

The illustration, “The Secret” by Oku- 
mura Masanobu is an unusually beautiful 
example of this period: Urushi-Ye of such 
large dimensions are exceedingly rare, and to 
the writer’s knowledge there are not more than 
three impressions of this subject in existence. 

It is to Torii Kiyonobu that may be attri- 
buted the first broad sheet prints of any 
importance that were issued. Kiyonobu was 
the founder of a branch of Ukiyo-Ye, known 
as the Torii school whose followers were 
destined to play a prominent part in the future 
of the art. ‘Torii Kiyomasu, ‘Torii Kiyomitsu 
and Torii Kiyonaga, are all names to con- 
jure with. It was a custom among Japanese 
artists, purely out of deference to the master, 
of using some syllable of his name in connec- 
tion with their own, as will be noted in the 
names of the above mentioned artists. 


* Beni-E (beni a deep yellowish red extracted from the 
saffron plant.) 
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THE FARMER GIRL 
By Torii Kiyomitsu (1775). 


Kiyonobu flourished during that enchanting 
period of the Genroku (1688-1704) a time of 
complete moral relaxation, when gorgeous 
fetes and processions, and kimono of the most 
ornate design and brilliant coloring were the 
order of the day: indeed, it was a propitious 
time for the then considered bourgeois school 
of Ukiyo-Ye to make a bid for public favor, 
in as much as it was such an excellent medium 
for picturing the gay scenes of the times. 

‘The next two great men of the Torii school 
of this period were ‘Torii Kiyomasu, a brother 
The 
genius of the latter, at least in the writer's 


of Kiyonobu and Okumura Masanobu. 


opinion, surpassing that of the master. Mfasa- 


nobu is said to have been born in 1765. In 
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his drawings he displayed a marvellous tech- 
nique as well as an extraordinary sense of the 
value of color and though his prints were of a 
very elaborate character, there was never a 
jarring tone, every conceivable color being 
combined in a most dexterous manner. It 
must be admitted that it required a master 
hand to transfer to paper the intricacy of 
design and superb coloring of the kimono of 
this lavish period. Masanobu is said to be 
the originator of the hashirakake, the long 
narrow panel pictures, used by the common 
people on the pillar at the angle of the toko- 
noma* in lieu of the beautiful polished woods 
in the homes of the wealthy classes. Good 
specimens of Masanobu’s work are exceeding- 
ty rare and when found are usually in such a 
very poor condition that they are not worthy 
of a place ina collection of any importance. 
Masanobu died in 1763 and a great pity it is 
that he could not have lived a few years 
longer to have witnessed the dawn of the 
perfection of the school in the beautiful 
pictures from the brush of Suzuki Harunobu, 
known to us as Nishiki-ye, or brocade picture. 

Foremost among the artists of the Ukiyo-ye 
school during the early years of the eighteenth 
century was Nishikawa Sukenobu. He was 
born in Kyoto about 1670 and devoted his 
labors principally to the illustrating of books, 
his series “The Occupations of Women” in 
black and white being remarkably beautiful, 
the exquisite grace and refinement of his 
women suggesting Harunobu at his best, 
though there are no reasons for believing 
that Harunobu was in any way influenced by . 
the work of Sukenobu. Okumura Toshinobu 
was the son, likewise pupil, of Okumura 
Masanobu: he worked during a short period 
only and it is believed died when quite young 
so that his prints were not numerous and there 
are few specimens in existence; they were 





* ‘The tokonoma is the recess in the kyakuma (drawing room. 
where is hung the beautiful kakemono, a long hanging picture 
and placed the bronze incense burffer (the only ornaments of a 

THE “ON OF A SAMURAI Japanese room.) ‘The guest of hohor is always seated nearest 
Ry Ishikawa ‘leyono mn (1745) the tokonoma and the host directly apposite. 
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VIEWING THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
Triptych by Matsukawa Fishi (1785) 
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usually the small Urushi-Ye, the illustration, 
“The Branch of Plum” being a particularly 
good example, although much of its beauty 
lies in the rich coloring, which is lost in the 
black and white reproduction. 

Among the other great names of this period 
that of Shigenaga Nishimura, the master of 
the great Harunobu, must not be lost sight 
of. He worked principally in Beni-E and 
Urushi-Ye and published a number of 
small uncut trip- 
tychs.t His pupil, 


Ishikawa ‘Tovo- 
nobu, was an 
artist of rare 


ability, the speci- 
mens of his work 
in existence com- 
paring most fav- 
orably with those 
of the great Masa- 
nobu rather than 
of his master. 
Toyonobu was 
born in Yedo in 
1710. It is said 
that he was an 
unusually hand- 
some man and the 
Beau Brummell 
of the quarter in 
which he lived, 
He married at an 
early age the 
daughter of the 
proprietor of a 


THE ROMANCE 


tea house, known as the Nukaya which was 
a favorite rendezvous of the artists of the time. 

The illustration “ The Son of a Samurai ”’ 
isan unusually fine example of Toyonobu’s 
work and an excellent medium for the display 


+ ‘Triptychs were a series of prints issued in three sheets, 
each sheet a uniform size of 10x15 inches. It was the aim of 
the artist in designing these triptychs to make each sheet a 
perfect composition in itself, in case the purchaser could not 
afford the tiiptychs in its complete state, he had the option of 
Selecting one or two parts, hence the great difficulty now of 
securing the complete set. 
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OF THE WELL 
By Suzuki Harunobu (1760 
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of the artist’s rare charm of manner and dis- 
tinction of style. Shortly after his marriage 
Toyonobu succeeded to his father-in-law’s 
business, and it would seem abandoned his 
art much to the regret of all his admirers. 
Few examples of his work are in existence ; 
his prints are in great demand at present and 
bring enormous prices. Toyonobu's personal 
name was Hichibei. He also used the brush 
name of Shuha, many of his prints being 
signed with the 
addition of this 
nom de plume. 
The next artist 
claiming attention 
is Torii Kiyo- 
mitsu, one of the 
great men of the 
Torii school. Ki- 
yomitsu. was the 
recognized head 
of the Torii school 
of his day. In- 
deed the distine- 
tion was justly 
he 
was an artist in 


deserved as 


every sense of 
the word. He 
was a contem- 
porary of Haru- 
nobu’s, in fact, it 
is acknowledged 
that Kiyomitsu 
shared with Haru- 
nobu the honor 


of having brought the art of color printing 
up to its highest state of perfection. 

The use of the third color block is attri- 
buted to Kiyomitsu, and later with the addition 
of an increased number of blocks, the field 
was opened for a display of rich color effects, 
the like of which the world had never seen. 
Nothing, seemingly, was beyond the province 
of these clever artists; from the massing of 
rich colors in the robes of the Genroku 
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women, to the softest blue of the summer sky 
of a Hiroshige landscape, all combining to 
make a perfect whole. 

Kiyomitsu was born in 1730, and it is 
believed did his best work in the interval 
during 1750 to 1770. His prints had a style 
distinctly their own and so different from his 
predecessors, it may be said that he brought 
new life to the school. In “The Farmer 
Girl” on page 333, is found an exquisite 
specimen of his work, the figure wonderfully 
graceful, yet full of action, displaying the 
timidity peculiar to the Japanese girl; the 
color, a symphony in greens with the required 
touches of rose and pink for contrast. It is 
a source of great regret to collectors that a 
greater number of Kiyomitsu’s prints have not 
been preserved. 

Now we come to the great and world- 
famed artist, Suzuki Harunobu, the foremost 
pupil of Nishimura Shigenaga. The date of 
his birth is uncertain though it was in the 
neighborhood of 1725. It may be said that 
Harunobu completely revolutionized the art 
of Ukiyo-Ye of this period and worked in a 
style peculiarly his own. ‘Tiring of the some- 
what strenuous and grotesque actors which 
formed the principal subjects for the prints of 
his contemporaries, Harunobu turned his 
attention to depicting scenes from the life of 
the courtesan as well as to types of young 
men and women of his time, treating his 
subjects in a graceful and refined manner, too 
refined and lacking vigor, in the opinion of 
those who do not know the Japanese women. 
Harunobu'’s drawings are true to life and in 
them he displayed a very keen sense of the 
innate timidity and impassivity so peculiar to 
the women of his native land. A draughts- 
man of extraordinary ability and a colourist 
of the first rank, Harunobu’s prints have a 
grace and elegance all their own. Each 
one is a little gem, and well have they 
earned the title of Nishiki-E, or brocade 
picture, because of their rich colors, delicate- 
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in intricacy of design the richest brocade 
from the looms. Harunobu worked for the 
most part on the Shikaku-E, or small square 
print, a specimen of this style of print shown in 
the illustration “The Romance of the Well.” 
It is one of the finest specimens of this style 
of print found in many years; it is taken 
from a story in the famous novel, “ Ise- 
monogatari.”’ As boy and girl these two had 
played together beside the well. And now 
meeting again after years of separation, they 
see their reflections in the water and realize 
that they have grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. Naturally the romance has but one 
ending, they plight their troth. This print is 
one of the gems of my collection, and is rich 
in coloring but subdued; in rare condition 
and of perfect register. It bears no signature, 
in fact many of Harunobu’s finest specimens 
were unsigned. 

Some of the most beautiful of the hashira- 
kake were from the brush of Harunobu, the 
illustration given on the first page of the 
article, “The Komuso,” is considered by some 
critics to be one of Harunobu’s masterpieces. 
“The Komuso” was an order of mendicant 
priests, usually the sons of well-to-do samurai, 
who, being disinherited went about begging 
from door to door and playing on a flute; the 
long basket hat protecting them from recog- 
nition. Harunobu was one of the few 
artists of the school who declined to draw 
pictures of actors, as he considered it beneath 
his dignity. He died in 1770 at the age of 
forty-six. 

The next artist of great prominence at this 
period was Isoda Shobei, better known under 
his studio name of Koriusai. Shobei was a 
samurai and wearying of the monotonous 
routine imposed upon one of his station in 
life, for the sake of diversion entered the 
studio of Shigenaga. KOriusai worked prin- 
cipally in hashirakake some of which were 
of great beauty. His style was similiar to 
that of Harunobu, particularly so in the 
drawing of the heads of his women, although 
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THE LOVE-LETTER 
By Katsukawa Shunshd (1780) 
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AN ACTOR 
By Katsukawa Shunsh 5 (1780) 


his manner was more vigorous and his types 
more dashing and elaborate than those of the 
aesthetic Harunobu. Broad sheets by KGriu- 
sai are very unusual and the illustration here 
given, “Girls Reading,” is an exceedingly 
rare example, beautiful in coloring and ex- 
quisite in composition, the reclining figure 
of the girl being a fine bit of drawing. 
worked during a_ brief period 
finally yielding to the persuasion 
of his aristocratic friends, he abandoned the 
school of Ukiyo-Ye for that of the more 


Koriusai 
only ; 


elegant Kano and devoted the balance of his 
lite to painting during which time he had the 
title of HHOkyo conferred upon him; Hokyo 
being equivalent to the degree of Bachelor of 
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Arts. After this honor he was wont to sign his 
paintings Koriu Hokyo, or Koriu-ga. Of all 
the hashirakake published by the artists of 
the Ukiyo-Ye school, those perhaps from the 
brush of Koriusai, were, on the whole, the 
most elegant and decorative. 

One of the prominent men of the school 
who formulated a style peculiarly his own, 
and who exerted great influence over the 
future destinies of the art, was Katsukawa 
Shunsho. He was the foremost pupil of 
Miyagawa Shunsui, who early became famous 
for his remarkable delineation and vigorous 
drawings of the popular actors of the time, 
and appreciating the demand for this style 
of prints, he issued a variety known as 
Hosoi-Ye or narrow pic- 
tures, the size of which 
was usually about ro by 
14 inches. 

To the modern col- 
lector it must ever re- 
main a source of regret 
that so able an artist 
as Shunsho, should have 
devoted so much of his 
talent to the painting of 
the grotesque and in 
many cases hideous sub- 
jects which he selected, 
—remarkable character 
sketches, it is true, and 
vigorous to a_ degree, 
but of his 
models are anything but 
pleasing to the eye. 

Yet some of his work 
was superb. Take for ex- 
ainple the two specimens 


the faces 


here given, ‘Oiran”’ 
and “The Love-Let- 
ter,” on pages 338 and 


339, both subjects treat- 
ed in a manner of great 
reserve, yet displaying 
great strength of draw- 





Hashirakake by Kériusai 
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ing, and very graceful. Prints of this size 
by Shunshd were few, and consequently are 
rare. 

Of Shunshd’s life very few details are 
available. In the early part of his career he 
was very poor and previous to the era of 
Meiwa his work commanded no attention, 
His best prints were published between 1764 
and 1780 and from the great variety of his 
designs he must have been an untiring worker, 
Shunsho died on the eighth day of the twelfth 
month of the fourth year of Kansei (1792). 
His prints were often stamped with a small 
seal shaped like a jar, hence the nickname, 
Tsubo, (the Japanese equivalent for jar). 

Of all the followers of Shunsh6, though not 
one of his pupils, the work of Ippitsusai Bun- 
cho ranks above that of all other artists in point 
of beauty of design and exquisite coloring,— 
in fact, his prints have the aesthetic touch of 
Harunobu. Bunchd though born a samurai 
was a thorough Bohemian and a popular beau 
of the quarter in which he resided. The few 
prints from his brush that are in existence, 
show that he devoted his time to wine, women 
and song, rather than of his art. A great 
pity, too, as his pictures have a grace and 
distinction about thein acquired by no other 
artist of the actor prints, the illustration, 
“Scene froma Drama” on page 349, being 
a fine example of his style. The most versatile 
of the remaining pupils of Shunshd were 
Shunk6, Shunyei and the great Hokusai. 
Shunché, although a pupil of Shunshd, worked 
more in the style of the Torii artists. 

Passing from the Shunshd line, we come 
upon the able successor of the Torii school, 
Torii Kiyonaga who so successfully carried 
out the tradition of his distinguished pre- 
decessors, indeed he soon surpassed his masters 
and created a style of his own which wrought 
a complete change in the status of the school 
from that time on. Kiyonaga was born about 
1745. His personal name was Ichibei. His 
best prints were issued between 1770 and 
1785. His work displayed a distinct in- 
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TWO LOVERS UNDER AN UMBRELLA 


Hashirakake by Torii Kiyonaga (1780) 
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dividuality, his brush strokes 
being applied with a decided 
swing and dash quite new to 
the school. Kiyonaga’s women 
were tall and robust, their faces 
remarkably strong, not the 
timid little types affected by 
his contemporaries, and in 
many instances they were of 
a decided foreign cast. With 
perhaps the one exception of 
Yeishi, there is more expres- 
sion in the faces of Kiyonaga’s 
models, than in those of any 
other artist of the school. His 
work, full of strength and dig- 
nity, displaying a decided mas- 
tery over the subject in hand, 
stands out in marked contrast 
to the exquisite paintings from 
the brush of the aesthetic 
Harunobu. Kiyonaga is ac- 
knowledged by all students of 
the art to be one of the greatest 
artists of the school. He 
exerted a tremendous power 
bver the younger artists of his 
time ; they one and all worship- 
ed at his shrine, and to paint in his style was 
their great ambition. Shunchd, Yeishi, the 
famous Utamaro and Toyokuni all show decid- 
ed traces of the Kiyonaga influence in their 
_ drawings. The first remark from a Japanese 
lover of Ukiyo-Ye when admiring a print of 
one of these men is apt to be “O! How 
much like Kiyonaga.” He was great in all 
things, the majority of his drawings, the 
superb compositions of line and grouping of 
the figures, and the sweeping curves of his 
draperies are unsurpassed. The frontispiece 
to this article is one of his great masterpieces, 
known to all collectors of Ukiyo-Ye, the 
“Ferry Boat on the Sumida.” This print is a 
very early impression and in perfect condition, 
the colors wonderfully preserved. People who 
are upt to be over-critical in their opinion of 
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CUTTING THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By Suzuki Harunobu (1770) 


Ukiyo-Ye cannot complain of the want of 
perspective in this example. The Japanese 
consider this specimen to be one of the 
greatest prints in existence. Kiyonaga died 
in the year 1815. Perhaps the man who 
shows the most pronounced Kiyonaga style is 
Shunch6, who, as already stated, was a pupil 
of Shunsho. Though the equal of Kiyonaga 
in grace and beauty of design, his work lacks 
the majesty and strength of the master’s hand. 
It must be admitted, however, that some of 
the most beautiful specimens of the school 
were from the brush of Shunché. In “ Picnic 
Among the Hills” on page 336 the Kiyonaga 
type of face may readily be observed. 
Shunch6 published some superb triptychs, 
but it is very difficult to find them complete ; 
one or two of the sheets are often found, but 
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rarely the third. This is one of the great 
obstacles in the path of the collector. There 
is no question but triptychs are the most 
coveted ot all prints, incidentally the hardest 
to be found in their complete state. It is a 
great pity that so few good specimens of 
Shunchd’s work are to be found. 

The greatest variety of triptychs published 
and those of the most elegant design were no 
doubt from the brush of Hosoda Yeishi, 
the compeer and rival of Utamaro. He 
was a samurai by birth and being of an 
artistic temperament entered the atelier of 
Kano Eisen, but fascinated by the Ukiyo-Ye 
then in vogue, abandoned the Kano for that 
of the popular school. Yeishi’s work was at 
all times superb, and in its delicacy and refine- 


GIRLS READING 
Eroal Sheet by K riwsai (1780 
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ment of treatment in many instances is sug- 
gestive of the early [talian masters, particularly 
that of Botticelli: take for example the ele- 
gance and grace of the women in “ The Visit of 
the Prince,”’ page 341, and the reader will admit 
the comparison to be a just one. Certainly it 
would seem as if Yeishi had surpassed himself 
in this print, the beauty of which beggars des- 
cription; the coloring a wonderful com- 
position of mauve, yellow, olive and black, 
and such an extraordinary black, having the 
solidity and depth of the richest velvet. How 
beautiful, too, is the grouping of the figures, 
particularly the women at the right of the pict- 
ure, and the lady seated at the koto (Japanese 
harp),—her pose is so full of grace and dignity. 
At first Yeishi worked much in the manner of 
Kiyonaga, eventually develop- 
ing a style of his own. The 
illustration “* Viewing the Cherry 
Blossoms,”’ page 335, displays 
something of the Kiyonaga in- 
fluence. Yeishi also used the 
name Chobunsai. He finally 
abandoned designing for colour 
prints and devoted his time to 
the painting of kakemono. 

The most prominent pupils 
of Yeishi are Eiri, Esui and 
Eisho; nothing, however, is 
known of the life of any of 
these men, although some of the 
specimens of their’ work com- 
pare very favorably with those of 
the master. “The Love Story 
of Murasame and Matsukaze,” 
page 348, is a print of great 
. | beauty. Yukihira, a court fav- 

orite and brother of Narihira the 
a> great poet of his time, while in 
exile at the beach of Suma, fell 
in love with two sisters, daughters 
of a fisherman whom he used to 
meet on his daily walk along 
the beach, named “ Mura- 
same,” (Miss Sudden Shower), 
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349 .* 
He was an author of consider- ‘ : 
able ability and it is believed . 
devoted most of his 


time to 
the publication of comic poems. 
That he was an artist of rare dis- 
tinction and charm cannot be ’ 
denied. He worked in a manner 
displaying more individual style 
than’ any other artist of the 


- 


school. His color schemes were 


remarkably beautiful and while 
his types of women Show traces 
of the Kiyonaga influence they 
have an elegance and refinement 
about them which. is lacking in 


the models of the great Torii 
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SCENE FROM A DRAMA 
By Ippitsusai Buncho 1780) 





and “ Matsukaze,” (Miss Pine Tree W ind.) 
his recall to court Yukihira left some o 
rich brocade hanging on one of the branches of 
the pine trees for the two sisters to wear. In the 
illustration they may be seen, the tall figure in 
the center group and the girl sitting at the ex- 
treme right, displaying their finery, although they 
prefer the simple garb of the peasant girl and 
his presence to that of the richest royal raiment 
with his absence. This Story has always been 
a favorite theme of the poets of Japan. 

Eisho was also capable of some clever draw 
while lacking the vigor and dignity of the master, 
and many of his prints have a decided grace 
and charm. “ The Iris Garden Party” is a fine 

specimen of Eisho’s style. He worked principally 
in hashirakake, some of which are very beautiful, 
though at times a trifle too extreme in the tallness 

_ of his women and the fantastic type of head-dress. 
| Very little is known of the life ot Kubo 
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Urushi E by Okumura Masan abu (2720) 
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master. It must ever remain a source of 
regret that so few specimens of this splendid 
artist’s work are lett to us. Of all the sub- 
jects published by the Ukiyo-Ye school, 
Shunman’s “Spring Night,” is perhaps the 
most famous, incidentally most coveted by 
print collectors. The illustration given (page 
347), is considered by Japanese to be the 
finest specimen of this print ever discovered : 
it is of perfect register and in proof condi- 
tion. 





Much of the beauty lies, of course, in the 
color scheme. ‘The scene is_ night, with 
pedestrians passing the gates of a house in the 
upper story of which a party is sitting by the 
light of a candle, the effect of night being 
obtained by the heavy massing of black on 
the fence in the background, the greys and 
blacks of the kimono,—-the necessary touches 
of color to relieve the severity of the monotone 
being obtained by the rays of the lantern 
light, reflecting as it does the natural color of 
the object on which the shadow is cast. ‘This 
is not alone a beautiful print but perhaps the 





most interesting in the collection. 


Hashirakake 
. by Koriusai Hashirakake 

| by Suzuki Harunobu 
, '1775) 


(Jv be continued.) 


SULIT VOE 


Whom shall | seek 

To talk and sing of Auld Lang Syne? 
On Takasago's heights of fame, 

Not even with the ancient pine 

Can | an old acquaintance claim. 


Translated by 
H. SAITO, 
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Religious Reform in Japan 


By 


TETSUJIRO INOUYE 


O one can devote careful attention to 
N the present condition of religion in 

Japan without coming to the con- 
clusion that a complete religious reformation 
is needful. A religion which is incapable of 
reform, cannot fail to become corrupt and so 
lose its usefulness: wise reform imparts new 
life to a senescent faith, and gives hope of a 
useful future. The outward form and shape 
of a religion that has life in it will constantly 
be changing as the indwelling spirit inspires it 
to adapt itself to the changing circumstances 
of the times. And it is this continual renewal 
of a living faith that gives the promise of 
future growth and strength. 

Individuals constantly change : some come, 
others go; but the world goes on with its 
progress. It is the same with religion, sects 
rise and fall, organizations grow and decay, 
creeds are framed and forgotten, but religion 
itself goes on, and keeps pace with advancing 
civilization. It is a foolish and dangerous 
thing to cling to the corpse of a dead religion, 
and the danger is a real one, because religion 
itself is apt to make a man conservative. It 
behooves us, therefore, to be constantly on the 
watch and to seize every opportunity for 
renewing the religious spirit with fresh vigour 
and life. 

In Japan, the two greatest rel'gicns of the 
world, Christianity and Buddhism are brought 
face to face. Shintd and Confucianism are 
religions in appearance only, and there is no 
doubt that the two just mentioned are the 
greatest of all human creeds. The fact of 
these two religions touching one another in 
this country gives hope of a higher creed, 
growing out of them both. If they continue 
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as competing rivais they are a menace to the 
Unity of 
race, of language, of customs, manners, laws 


internal harmony of the nation. 


are essential for the greatness of a nation; and 
diversity in any of these may bring about a 
disruption of the patriotic sentiment: in 
Japan, with her wonderful unity of race and 
history, the menace to her internal harmony 
lies in religion. There is also this general 
difference between Japan and the States of 
Europe In the latter there is practically but 
one religion, the Christian: in Japan, there 
are several creeds competing for national 
favour, and the Government has pledged 
itself not to Religious reform, 
therefore, must come from the people, and 


intervene. 


A reform of 
religion will be good for Japan, it will be 
better for religion itself, and it may have a 


the sooner it comes the better. 


great influence on the world at large. 

But betore proceeding any further let us 
ask what is meant by reformation, and where 
should the reformation commence. 

We will begin with Buddhism. This 
religion had practically converted Japan about 
a thousand years before Christianity appeared 
in the country, and has become practically 
At the present 
day, while everything else in Japan has felt 
the renovating influence of the Meiji Restora- 
tion, remained _ practically 
unchanged—possibly because our people have 


the religion of the nation. 


Buddhism — has 


not known where to begin the work of 
religious reform, or possibly because, knowing 
what was wanted, they have lacked the 
courage to set their hands to the work. Even 
the ‘‘ Neo-Buddhists”’ seems to be still some- 
what in the dark as to what course to follow. 
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The old and the unreformed still casts its 
baleful shadow over them. 

There are five points, in my opinion, in 
which a reform in Buddhism is required. 


lirst, a reform in the character of the 


priesthood. Buddhism in the old days pro-_ 


duced many great men, such as Kobo, Honen, 
Shinran, Nichiren, and Shotoku Taishi. 
There are no such men to be seen in the 
present day. Buddhist priests, in spite of a 
few notable and brilliant exception;, which 
however only serve to make the general dark- 
ness more visible, are behind the rest of the 
world in education, character, morals, and 
influence; and though Christian rivalry has 
stirred some of them to emulation in edu- 
cational and charitable enterprises of recent 
years, these works of charity have been far 
from vigorous. 

In the second place, idols should be done 
away with. These may have had their use in 
the days of darkness that are past, but the 
nation has outgrown them. One _ might 
tolerate a statue here and there of some dis- 
tinguished person, such as Shakamuni, or 
Shotoku, but there is no reason for retaining 
the rest. An idol, at the best, is but a means 
of arriving at the invisible divinity behind it ; 
and as to any sanctity inherent in the idol 
itself, there would not be so many idols for 
sale in the curio shops if the priests themselves 
believed in the sanctity they claim for the 
things they are so ready to part with for the 
sake of a few dollars. 

Connected with this subject is the plea 
advanced in the ‘‘ Neo-Buddhist,” I think by 
Mr. Shimizu Tomojiro, for the abolition of 
the practice of reading and chanting the 
Sutras in a language which, practically, 
neither the priests nor the congregation 
understand. It is a most important plea, but, 
as a matter of fact, the Sutras in an unknown 
tongue affect the laity only at funerals, the 
idols (and we meght add the amulets) affect 
them constantly. The idols should, therefore, 
be abol'shed, first of all; for they are the 


Google 


mere corpses of religion. Shakamuni used 
none, at any rate, in his earlier ministry, and 
got on very well without them. Christianity 
has demonstrated that they are not necessary. 
Our Buddhism should aim to clear itself ot 
them also. | 

The pessimism of India, which is of the 
essence of Japanese Buddhism, is not suited 
to our needs. Pessimism is the creed of a 
decaying nationality in the hour of adversity, 
when this world looks dark and life has no 
hope to offer us. Then, in despair, we turn 
from this miserable world, and seek comfort 
in the hope of something better after death. 
In ancient India pessimism was _ perhaps 
natural, but pessimism can never raise a nation 
to a higher life, and what Japan, with its new 
hopes and aspirations, requires is a religion of 
hope, full of noble ideals and aspirations. 
Buddhism must shed its pessimism or lose its 
hold on the people. It has become fashion- 
able of late to celebrate marriages with 
religious rites at the Daijingu in Hibiya 
Park in Tokyo. That is a Shinto shrine. 
Who would think of taking a happy bride 
and bridegroom to be blessed in a Buddhist 
temple? It would be most ill-omened. 

There are countless superstitions in Bud- 
dhism, practices and doctrines which the 
ignorant accept blindly and the educated 
laugh at. We will take but one instance, 
that of Shumisen (Mount Sumeru), the 
fabulous mountain which Buddhist cosmology © 
places at the centre of the world. We might 
mention others, transmigration, the six spheres 
of sentient existence, Paradise, Hades, the 
innumerable Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The 
world has progressed since the days of 
Shakamuni, still more so perhaps since the 
days when the Mahayana Sutras were written. 
Can we of the Meiji period, with our modern 
education in the principles of science, be 
expected io accept these antiquated supersti- 
tions? 

If the education of the clergy and their 
teaching requires to be raised, I think the 


RELIGIOUS REFORM IN 


same may be said of their system of ethics. 
It is true that the priest has Aarr7tsw (the 
rules of the Vinaya discipline) and that he 
observes them with considerable strictness. 
But the Aa/ritsu are rules made for an order 
of monks established two thousand years ago, 
and the men who live by them unfit them- 
selves to become the ethical teachers of a 
modern, commercial, and industrial gener - 
ation of men. Japan wants a system of relig- 
ious morals, but it must be one suited to her 
present needs. Buddhists may yet be the 
moral teachers of this nation, if they will 
bring their ethical system into harmony with 
present day needs. 

To sum up, then, I advocate a reform of 
Buddhism, throug., first a better pricsthood, 
secondly, the abolition of idols and of the use 
of an unknown tongue in worship, and thirdly, 
the discarding of pessimism; in the fourth 
place the sweeping away of superstitions, and 
finally the modernization of the ethical system. 

I will now turn to Christianity. 

Christianity is a comparatively recent 
arrival in Japan, but it has the backing. of 
European civilization, and has consequently 
been able to compete successfully egainst 
Buddhism. made a 
point of learning Japanese, while but few of 
the Buddhist clergy have troubled themselves 


Its emissaries have 


to learn English or any other European 
language This is a second advantage possess- 
ed by Christian missionaries. 

Like Buddhism, Christianity is a very 
ancient religion, and it must be remembered 
that the world has changed very considerably 
during the nineteen centuries that have elapsed 
since the time of Christ. The points in 
which a reform of Christianity seem to be 
desirable are, to my mind, the following : 

The Biblical cosmogony (sekatkan) should 
be abandoned. It cannot be taught con- 
sistently with tne conclusions of modern 
science, and should now be frankly abandon- 
ed. Christianity would be all the stronger 


for this abandonment. 
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The European characteristics of Christianity 
should be abandoned. For instance, a few 
years ago, a question which agitated the 
Christian missionaries in this country was that 
of the Divinity of Christ,—a debate than which 
nothing can be imagined more foolish. Christ 
should be accepted as a man; if he isa god, 
then Confucius and Shakamuni have equal 
claims to deification. ‘The Christian concep- 
tion of God needs to be enlarged and raised, 
for Christian preachers often speak about 
Him in a most childish manner, and we 
Japanese are no children that we should thus 
be treated. 

Again I do not believe that it will ever be 
possible for Buddhism and Christianity to agree 
on one God. For the Christian believes in a 
God who is outside and beyond man, so that 
man can never, try as he will, become God 
himself, whereas Buddhism knows of no God 
except such a one as man can and has become 
by the attainment to Buddhahood. Religion 
in the future will be based not on the Christ- 
ian idea of a God outside who made the world, 
who guides and governs it, who interferes in 
its concerns and can be swayed by the prayers 
It will be based on the Buddhist 
idea of God as the Primal Substance, attain- 
able by all men, by virtue of the attainment 


of man. 


of perfection. ‘The religion of the future will 
therefore be a pantheistic one. At some future 
time I hope to elaborate this thought more 
fully. 

But though from the point of view of 
cosmogony, it is impossible for us to postulate 
a single personal Deitv, yet in the moral 
system we must postulate ideal personality. 
This ideal personality may be different in 
different countries. In Brahmanism, for in- 
stance, it is Brahma, the Personal Deity, in 
Buddhism it is Amida; in Christianity it 
is the idealized Christ. Behind Brahma there 
is the abolute Brahma, behind Amida the 
absolute Shinnyojisho. The neuter Brahman 
and the absolute Shinnyojisho are one and 


the sane thing, and in this identity we find 
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the hope of a fusion of Brahmanism with 
Buddhism. When Christianity can do the 
sane thing, recognize Christ as an ideal 
personality, subjectively conceived, and stand- 
ing to the unconditional Absolute in the same 
relations as Brahma and Amida, Christianity 
will have advanced one step and be in a 
position to take its place in the reconstructed 
religion of the Future. 

In trying to defend their position Christian 
ministers confine their studies, apparently, to 
old and conservative books, to the neglect of 
that true spiritualism which is to be found in 
the realms of true science, with the advanced 
departinents of which they are often not very 
well acquainted Deeper studies along this 
line would save them from many _ incon- 
veniences. They would not be at the mercy 
of attacks from materialistic thinkers, nor 
would they have such belated ideas about 
the omnipresence of God, or the efficacy of 
prayer, etc. 

Another point which may be urged against 
Christianity is the injury it does to the 
national spirit. Japan is not Judea, and the 
history of the Japanese, who have been kept asa 
peculiar people, apart from the rest of the 
world, with a history and spirit of their own, 
is something quite different from the broad 
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views of a people who, for centurieshave, 


had no country of their own. Jewish 
cosmopolitanism ought really never to be 
brought into this country. It would be 
the greatest possible mistake for a Japanese 
to look on Japan as a modern Jew looks 
upon the country of his residence. It is 
also a very great error to put religion above 
the State. Religion and State go together. 
Religion cannot exist outside the State. 
Religion is a matter of the universal brother- 
hood only through the State. It is a matter 
of national spirit above all things, and he that 
does his duty to his country does his duty by 
religion. It isa great pity to see Buddhist 
priests apeing Christianity and talking about 
a Universal Religion. There is no such 
thing, at least not for a Japanese, and a 
Christianity which preaches such a doctrine 
wili remain for ever without influence. I 
would conclude by saying that neither Bud- 
dhism nor Christianity will have a right to be 
considered religions in the strictest sense of 
the term until they have abandoned all false 
views about God, about the world, about life, 
and content themselves with cultivating a 
morality sufficient to rule the — spirit 
of man. This is the true spirit of 
reiigion. 
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A Daughter of the Samurai 


By 


CLAY MAC CAULEY 


ASUDA MAMPEI with triumphant 
M satisfaction received Sato O Haru 
as his bride. But that day O 
Haru’s heart was heavy ; and there was sad- 
ness in the home from which she had been sent. 

Months before, during the flowering of the 
cherries, the festival of the spring had drawn 
multitudes of devotees to a temple of the old 
war-god, Hachiman, near Tokyo. The death- 
dealing deity was no longer tenant of his 
shrine. Not votaries of war, but home-folk, 
on pleasure bent, had _ resorted to the 
abandoned sanctuary. Many kindred and 
friends made glad holiday there under the 
overshadowing cryptomeria. ‘lhe silence of 
the place was intruded upon by the joyous 
shouts of children romping at their games ; 
its sombreness was brightened by the flitting 
of their many-hued kimono and scarlet skirts 
among the gray-brown columns of the trees. 
The festal parties of the elders added yet more 
cheer to the scene. 

Deep in the wood, not far beyond the 
old, red lacquered shrine, © Haru and her 
parents, with the family of her cousin Stejird, 
were gathered. Care-free and gay these 
kindred sat around dark-crimson rugs, out- 
spread on the earth cushioned with fallen 
leaves. With jest, laughter and song they 
shared their luncheon. It even happened 
that Stejird’s father as good as promised 


O Haru’s father, over their cups, that his son 
might, in the next year, enter the Sato home 
as © Haru’s husband and as heir to her 
name and the family estate. 

On that same day, at a famous temple near 
by, there was the year’s ma¢surt, or high festival. 
From among the thousands of visitors who 
crowded the blossom-arched avenue leading 
into the temple court, many wandered over to 
the Hachiman grove to enjoy its refreshing 
shelter and comparative quiet. The shadows 
and coolness of the trees were inviting. 
The long, sun flecked vistas were deiight- 
ful; wonderful the towering, so’emn trees, 
and grandly impressive the deserted and decay- 
ing shrine centered there. One of these 
strollers was Masuda Mampei. 

Just as O Haru was preparing to entertain 
her kindred with one of her much _ praised 
dances the elderly merchant happened to 
appear, idly sauntering around the broad 
porchway of the temple. Recognizing ac- 
quaintances in this gathering, he came near 
and was invited to a place in the merry- 
making circle, and toa share in the feasting. 
He knew the Takata family well. With Sato 
San he had been acquainted for some years. 
© Haru and her mother, he had never seen 
before. 

At any time O Haru would have been 


attractive. She was possessed of rare beauty, 
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early matured, and of a spontaneous winsome- 
ness; but to-day her beauty and charm were 
radiant and compelling. She was perfectly 
happy, and she wished to please. Willingly 
she continued as she had started; her aunt 
reciting for her the ancient legend that she 
sought to interpret. 

The merchant saw the dance to its ending 
and long delayed his parting obeisances. 


The beatific vision, disclosed in Japan 
under the magic of the spring, soon faded. 
Spring disappeared from before the fast coming 
summer. The sunmmer advanced far, bringing 
to fruit the seed of the spring’s sowing. In 
© Haru’s little home on Aoyama’s slope, 
contentment and hope filled the lapsing days. 
‘The young girl, with gladdened thoughts, 
often sang the serene hours through and 
cherished dreams of a beautiful time to come 
for her, of which she had received almost 
definite promise. 

But, with the entering of the ninth month, 
a thing of portent was wrought for the house 
of Sato. Much had come to pass and had 
matured for the merchant Masuda At the 
festival in the Hachiman grove, under the 
spell of the flowers, music and wine, and of 
the maiden’s dancing, desire for her had 
started in him. It rapidly took possession of 
him. At length it became a passion, insistent 
and inexorable. Masuda was able only poor- 
ly and in small part to appreciate O Haru’s 
highly-dowered nature. ‘To him) she was 
above ali else a fascinating woman; an em- 
bodiment of voluptuous beauty. At last, he 
determined to make her his own. But how ? 
He felt sure that Sato San, though much 
straitened financially and at his mercy too, 
could not be compelled to compliance with 
any demand he might make. Certainly, he 


‘could not be forced to a sacrifice that meant 


dishonor. Though the times had changed 
much, he knew that pride of class still strong- 
lv held Sato the samurai, and those dear to 


him. However, as things had become in 
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these new times, there was nothing insurmount- 
able in the way to his marriage with a 
samurai’s daughter. He decided, therefore, 
to ask Sato San to give O Haru to him as 
wife. ‘That decision it was that wrought 
portent for the serene house of Sato. 

It came to pass, that in early September 
Masuda San sent, from his mansion in Tera- 
machi-cho, a messenger to O Haru’s father 
bearing a request for the privilege of receiving 
the daughter into his home by marriage. The 
middle-man soon returned. The answer he 
brought was polite but curt. Sato San had 
declined the proffered honor. 

After a few days of foreboding suspense 
Sato San was compelled to receive again the 
merchant’s messenger. This time the middle- 
man’s visit brought almost dismay with it. 
The proposal had now become almost a 
demand. Husband and wife knew that giving 
their daughter in this marriage meant the 
destruction of their most treasured hope. 
‘Their dearest wish was that she should receive 
into their own home a husband of their 
choice, and preserve their name and house. 
Moreover, as samurai born, they shrank from 
bestowing their child even as wife upon a 
trader and a son of traders. Still, striving to 
defeat the attempted invasion of his house, 
Sato San sent the middle-man back to 
Masuda San bearing the reply that he was 
profoundly thankful for the proposed honor 
but was compelled with regret to decline it. 

The middle-man came a third time to 
Aoyama ; and came only the more urgent in 
his request. He accompanied his demands 
with warnings which soon became threats. 
Sato San’s resolution at length weakened. 
Financially he was in the power of the mer- 
chant who was money-broker as well as trader. 
The preservation of his home had been put 
into the balance against the maintenance of 
his antagonism to the merchant’s suit. The 
end of the struggle was that the pride of the 
samurai gave way. The wakddo went back 
from Avyama to Teramachi-cho for the third 


A DAUGHTER OF 


This time, as_ bearer 
of glad news. Masuda San re- 
rejoiced,—exultant over vic- 


time. 


tory won at last 

As for Sato San, though con- 
quered, he also knew that he 
had obtained long sought free- 
dom But at what a price! 
The costliest price he could 
He remembered, 
as he thought it over, that 
there had been a time when 
he would have rather perished 
with ail his house than do this 
or any like thing. But that 
time was a lamented yester- 
day ; a yesterday gone beyond 
recall. The warrior-knights, 
—he and his kind,—had dis- 
appeared from the social order 
established by the laws of the 
revolutionized empire ; and he 
must not foolishly persist in 
deserted ways. Besides, after 
all that might be said, his 
daughter, so he began to argue 
with himself, would not be 
aring ill. She 
would be given to a son of a 
trader,—true,—but she would 
be a wife; and she would be 
clothed with wealth and ease. 
There was consolation in that, at 
least. As for the perpetuation of 
the house of Sato, “.Shikata ga nai.” ‘There 
is not other way.” And then, whatever else was 
fact, the future had in a manner become 
filled with a welcome prospect. He would 
finish his years free from financial care. His 
home would again become his own without 
dispute. 

The next day Sato San called O Haru to 
him. He sat upon the veranda at the front 
of a little writing room which opened upon a 
miniature garden. Never looked this dainty 
enclosure so precious as then. There the 
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AS SHE KNELT BEFORE HIM. 


father told the child, as she knelt before him, 
that Masuda San has asked for her, to become 
his wife. As he spoke, it was evident that he 
had given his assent to the merchant’s wish. 
To O Haru the announcement was utterly 
unexpected. A blow from her father could 


not have hurt her more. The young girl 


instinctively recoiled from his decision, Her 
whole being arose in protest against it. 
But she met the message with silence. For 


some time with drooped head,—the shadows 
of a camellia tree trembling across her shining 
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hair,—she remained motionless. Her mother 
had come into the room; and, having taken a 
place behind the father, knelt there waiting. 
For the moment the daughter felt that rather 
than be thus wedded she would die. Yet, 
taught as she had been, she knew that she must 
not shrink from her duty. As her father had 
willed, so must she obey. But why,—the 
question rushed almost into speech,—why had 
it not been Stejiro? She had not been 
formally pledged to him, but she had had 
every reason to expect the speedy making of 
such pledge. And she had so long and dearly 
dreamed of him as her husband to be. Ever 
since the spring-time she had looked to the 
future for the dawning of a blessed day to the 
end of which he and she would pass together. 
Why must she now turn away from it all? 

At length her father spoke again. He 
answered her unspoken question. As_ she 
heard, her mood changed; the marriage so 
revolting gradually took shape as a sacrificial 
duty. She gradually clothed herself with 
resignation, and accepted her fate without 
protest. She must yield herself as the price 
that had been asked for the home that would 
shelter her father and mother in their old age. 
For their sake she would go to the merchant 
and be true and dutiful to him as long as it 
might be his will. 

This is why it came to pass that on 
one moon-lighted evening in mid-September, 
jinrikisha, bearing Sato O Haru and some 
of the Sato kindred, turned into the roadway 
under an arch of spreading cho trees and 
sped to the broad, flat stone that paved the 
entrance to the Masuda mansion. As _ the 
rattling of the jinrikisha and the swinging 
lantern-lights of their pullers announced the 
coming of the bridal party, the latticed porch 
was thrown wide open. In a blaze of light 
shining upon the polished portal-floor, gaily- 
attired servants were gathered, bowing and 
The bride 
with her kindred alighting entered the mer- 


shouting welcoming greetings. 


chant’s many-roomed mansion, and O Haru, 


Google 


in the care of the sakddo’s wife, was guided 
into the interior of the house. Her relatives, 
introduced to the other guests, assembled in 
the great drawing-room that opened towards 
the garden, which was aglow with hundreds of 
lanterns festooned among the trees and trel- 
lises. 

Within the house, in a small inner room, 
by the ancient rite of the three fold-nine- 
times pledge in saké, O Haru, the daughter 
of a samurai, was wedded as the wife of the 
merchant Masuda. 





Teramachi-cho lies well within the Japan- 
ese capital city. The Masuda yashrér and 
grounds almost cover a plateau that crowns 
a hill central in the ward. The garden is 
wide-famed ; Masuda San having secured it 
from the general wreckage of fortunes that 
followed the fall of Japanese feudalism. He 
was always on the alert to profit through the 
misfortunes of others. Also ambitious of 
distinction among his fellows, he was always 
ready to spend money freely for any acces- 
sories of social notoriety. He had made this 
garden the source of much personal gratifi- 
cation. He had enjoyed the results of the 
skill of his gardener, but much more he took 
pleasure in the social attention his grounds 
obtained for himself. He did not possess the 
good will of his neighbors, yet he knew that 
whenever he chose, he could bring flattering 
crowds to him, by opening his garden’s 
gates. 

Not long after the wedding the young 
bride found herself possessed of much leisure, 
and the continuing warm, clear weather made 
the extensive garden expecially inviting. 
There was much welcome diversion in familiar- 
izing herself with its many paths and _ its 
varied landscape art. She had _ seen this 
garden often, years before, through the hedge 
separating it from her uncle Takata’s estate. 
Wonderful to her child-eyes were its trees, 
bushes, mounds, rocks, vines and flowers. Now, 
how strange it all was! she had become its 
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mistress. She could look down from it into 
the places where as a little girl she had 
played with her boy-cousins. How far away 
those days! Stejir6, no longer lived at home. 
For years he had been in business in distant 
Osaka. Of course, the scene of her childhood 
brought him much to mind. But now, the 
way that had seemed to open towards an 
enchanted land in which he would be master- 
magician, she knew had become closed 
forever. Another path had been appointed 
for her ; and, born and reared as she had been, 
unswerving loyalty to her present duty was 
the only loyalty she could know. 

With curious and pleased interest O Haru 
Sama day by day explored this marvellous 
garden. Its multiplying autumnal changes 
were especially congenial to her in her pensive 
mood. It had many pathways, and much 
pleased was she when she discovered that they 
all led, whatever her wanderings, to a small 
wistaria covered building,—an exquisite struct- 
ure erected in a far past for the celebration of 
the ‘tea ceremony.” The arbor stood at the 
apex of the garden’s paths. It almost filled 
an angle formed by the wall that rose along a 
deep-cut lane, descending the hill-side into a 
noisy-street and the border of a bluff, along 
whose slope a dense hedge of kashinoki 
inclined upward, marking a boundary line 
with the adjoining grounds. ‘The house and 
garden were well secluded from the gaze of 
outsiders; but from the tea-arbor and for 
some distance along the margin of the bluff 
fronting it, much of the busy city and farther 
spaces were visible. 

Seated inside the screening shelter of the 
arbor during the early, uneventful days of her 
new life, O Haru spent many hours reading, 
sometimes painting and plying the needle ; 
often, in reverie, and often overlooking the 
varied scene. Qutspread before her was a 
long valley, crowded with thousands of gray- 
black, thatched and tiled roofs of low-storied 
dwellings and ware: houses, bordering a narrow, 
curving, boat-filled stream. Not far distant, 


projecting from among the roofs, she could 
see the fantastic ridges of her husband’s ware- 
houses, flanked by a massive copper sort? 
marking the approach to a small temple. At 
a turning of the course of the valley and its 
stream farther eastward, her look reached the 
wooded crest of Shiba Park, outlined against 
the sky: and south of that, away beyond, 
often in shimmering light, she saw the silvered 
surface of Yedo Bay extending even to the 
low borders that define the bay and disclose 
the ocean's horizon. Especially touching O 
Haru’s fancy and memory in the landscape 
was the pagoda whose pinnacle and upper 
stories overtop the dark grove covering the 
southern slope of the park. She was born 
almost under the shadow of that scarlet tower. 
Some of the happiest hours of her childhood 
had been spent in play about the hill on 
whose summit the pagoda stands. How well 
she remembered the long avenues and the 
many wearying stone-steps that lead upwards 
to the little shrines and memorial temples 
back of Maruyama; also the hundreds of 
huge memorial lamps massed together in the 
solemn courts fronting the gorgeous mortuary 
temples of the shdguns! And then, there 
was the round, stone-rimmed lotus pond, with 
its lazy red and black carp which she used to 
feed with rice-cracknel from the crooked 
bridge that crosses to the islet on which the 
beautiful goddess Benten Sama has a shrine. 
And the mouse? trees, whose delicious odor 
on quiet autumn evenings sweetened the air as 
far as to her own house. At the extreme left 
she saw the brown-and- white balconied build- 
ings of the Koyokwan, famous for food, song 
and wonderful dances. Some of these dances 
she had been taught, but she took no pleasure 
now in remembering them, for one of them 
had brought her to the life she henceforth 
must bear. 





‘Towards the end of October Masuda San 
made preparations for his annual garden 
festival. His chrysanthemum flowers had 
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been famous for a decade. He had been 
accustomed to gratify himself each year by 
displaying their beauty to the public. This 
year, fortunately, he could use the display for 
the additional satisfaction of signalizing to the 
world his new marriage. 

It was a warm-aired, golden-lighted day 
when guests from near and far thronged in 
the Teramachi-cho mansion and the spacious 
grounds about it, to congratulate Masuda San 
and his bride. Along the borders of some 
of the main paths booths had been built, 
in which the season’s flowers had honored 
exhibit. They received ample and justified 
praise. But there was much _ besides the 
wonderful array of floral beauties that the 
visitors had come to enjoy. Over the avenue 
approach to the house front, the great scho 
trees had made a golden-leaved archway. 
Within the garden’s confines, groups of mixed 
shrubbery, clusters of bamboo and clumps of 
dwarfed pines divided and concealed open 
spaces of mound, pond and lawn. Fronting 
the opened drawing-room where now bride- 
groom and bride formally welcomed their 
guests, was a broad grass-plot, in which a 
score of small maple trees stood as a miniature 
grove, each aglow with a crimson like that it 
had received at its leafing in the spring and 
had lost with the summer’s coming. Around 
the fantastic rock-work, rising just beyond the 
pond central in the garden, were thickly 
clustered rose-trees, bearing but little less a 
burden of red, white and yellow buds and 
flowers than they had carried five and six 
months earlier. Near the bamboo thicket by 
the tea-arbor, a company of jugglers displayed 
their skill. Fantastic day fire-works, sent 
skyward at short intervals near the pond, 
attracted attention from afar. And, to crown 
the day, all the guests were served with a 
prodigal banquet under a canopy spread at 
the rear of the house, while close by, behind 
a high sereen of red and white barred 
cloth, a band of musicians’ accompanied the 


feasting. Altogether it was a festival memor- 
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able in the pleasures of friends and of all the 
guests who had been bidden to it. 

It was a festival memorable, too, for O 
Haru Sama and for Masuda San. 

For the young bride, much that was 
gratifying had happened; but nothing had 
been so pleasing to her as to receive among 
the guests her cousin StejirS returned that 
day from Osaka. She was delighted at his 
unlooked for coming ; she frankly showed her 
pleasure. And in the evening, after all the 
guests but the members of the related families 
had departed, and the low-burning lights of 
the lanterns festooned about the garden gave 
token of the close of the celebration, she had 
had the privilege of walking side by side with 
him in the group which went to the tea-arbor 
to see the belated moon rising over the 
distant park. 

But for Masuda San there had been little 
pleasure in the day. Especially was he much 
displeased at having seen his wife’s brightened 
face when with her cousin. Indeed, from the 
moment Stejir6, who, though invited, had 
unexpectedly appeared among the guests, 
nothing that passed between them had escaped 
the husband. The close of his wedding-feast 
left him ill at ease and with much unwel- 
come food for thought. 

Indeed, it was true that already the mer- 
chant had ceased to feel the satisfaction in his 
marriage he had at first imagined he should 
hold. At first he had been exhilarated with 
the possession of the beautiful woman with 
whom he had been infatuated. His craving 
had secured its spoil. As far as was possible 
for him, he had loved and he had obtained. 
But it was not long before he was compelled 
to understand that his possession was neither 
complete nor could be made wholly satisfying. 
He had obtained a wife, promptly obedient 
and dutiful ; submissive to him in all things ; a 
household-mistress ready in every way possible 
for her, to serve his needs and wishes. She 
was a companion always cheerful, too: and 
she was his comrade, so far as she could give 
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nlike herself. Yet, welcome union ; 


he soon discovered, 
ed with 


comradeship to one so U 
hack of her willing mind, 
was a mood that kept her really unmat 
him. His passion, consequently, spent its 
force against a natural barrier. 
Had his marriage been one of 
the prudent convenience with 
which wedlock . among his 
country-people is customarily 
entered, his dissatisfaction and 
what followed it would not 
have come to pass. Or, could 
he have accepted the inexor- 
able fact when he discovered 
that his infatuation had led 
him to make a conquest empty 
of the prize he fancied it held, 
his relationship with his wife 
might have fared measurably 
well. But neither good fortune 
befell him. ‘Lhe passing of 
the days dulled the intensity 
of his passion, and this change 
only gave place to 4 brooding 
discontent. It may be that, 
even then, if the disappointed 
husband had been left to the 
ministry of time, his ineffective 
desires would have lapsed into 
indifference. In this way an 
after life of peace and compara- 
tive satisfaction would — have 
come to him from O Haru’s 
faithful service ; and for her, 
a serene and affectionate grati- 
under the husband’s 
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have married the younger son of thei 


mediate neighbor. 

To the merchant's fading passion, 
suggestion was like fuel to a 
dying flame. 
returned. 


much, and his thoughts 
restoration of his peace 


tude 

sheltering care might have 

arisen. a 

_—as it had happened, NOTHING THAT PASSED BE- 

only the day before the festi- [WEEN THEM ESCAPED 

val celebrating his iage THE HUSBAND. 

Masuda, in 4 conversation he chanced to have That nigh 
_ with the 7aido spoke of his disappointment 

and di i ion. And then he received the 


the next day restless a 
To the young W 
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in fact, that his wife might 
r im- 


this 


His chagrin 
With that came 

jealous suspicion. 

At the wedding festival, con- 

sequently, O Haru’s husband 

was in no mood to welcome 

Stejiro. ‘There was anything 

but pleasure for him in observ- 

ing the evident gratification 
with which his wife welcomed 
her He saw the 
woman he had made his wile 
smile for another man as he 
had never seen her smile for 
He heard happy 
tones in her voice that had 
never been, sounded for him. 


Here, then,—he was tempted 
the nakddo's 


cousin. 


himself. 


to confirm fully 
hint—was the real reason for 
the baffling of the desire that 
had impelled him to her. But 
for that, he was sure, she might 
have become all his own, just 
as he had wished. 

However, Masuda San, to 
e end of the festival, re- 
mained, outwardly to every 
one, the agreeable host and the 
gratified husband. He hada 
cheerful farewell greeting for 
each of the departing guests, 
not the least cordial of which 
was his “good-bye!” to the 
son of his neighbor, Takata. 


th 


t, O Haru's husband thought 
served not at all toa 
of mind. He arose 


nd morose. 
ife the night brought 
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nothing disturbing. She slept in peace and 
without waking until the dawn. The events 
of the festival had gladdened her. None 
but agreeable memories had been left with 
her. Among them there was not certainly — 
not consciously,—one forbidden or unworthy 
inclination or hope. 

With perplexed surprise, consequently, the 
next morning the wife was made to feel an 
unpleasant change in her husband’s mood. 
For the first time he expressed his wishes as 
impatient commands. He _ was strangely 
silent ; he almost ignored her presence. The 
change was inexplicable. 

And thereafter, he was often at home at 
unusual hours. On an afternoon, but two 
days after the festival, when O Haru was 
working at some embroidery in the arbor, he 
unexpectedly appeared. Making a seeming 
inspection of the trellis and its vines, he 
seated himself upon the narrow veranda. 
For a while he sat there, now and then making 
apparently aimless remarks. Once, somewhat 
to her wonderment, he asked her how long 
Stejiro expected to stay in Tokyo. She 
could only answer that she did not know, but 
that he had told her at the festival he would 
accompany some foreign friends to the 
Emperor’s Birthday ball, to take place the 
next week. The conversation continued with 
nothing of special moment in it until, slipping 
his pipe into its case and thrusting it into his 
girdle, Masuda rose and startled her by 
saying, as he stepped through the little gate 
into the main path : 

“Tt would be better for you to do your 
work in the house, not here.” 

The bidding was wholly irrelevant and 
unintelligible. What had she done to offend 
her husband? It was his first real interference 
in her way of life. Much disturbed, she soon 
folded her work, drew to and bolted the outer 
shutters of the arbor, and returned to the 
house. 

Irom that day she went but seldom into 


the garden.  Thenceforward too, Masuda 
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San’s interest in his house seemed to be 
much increased. He was often with the 
gardeners directing their work. 





The afternoon before the Emperor’s Birth- 
day was one of the most alluring of that 
autumn’s many delightful days. Air, sky and 
the wide earth were serene. It was just the 
time Stejiro was glad to choose for showing 
his foreign friends the gorgeous coloring of 
the maples at Oji. It was mid-afternoon when 
he and his party arrived at the little Fox-god 
temple there and strolled into the ancient 
grove. The atmosphere under the trees was 
luminous with a gold and scarlet glow shed 
from the massed foliage overhead. A crowd 
of visitors had already gathered in the re- 
freshment booths overhanging the banks of 
the stream, and along the shores and over the 
near hillsides. 

While Stejir6 was amusing his friends by 
translating for them some of the many verses 
which admiring visitors had written and 
twisted about low-hanging branches of the 
maples, he happened to see, in one of the 
booths on the opposite bluff, his cousin in 
company with her old servant. Excusing 
himself, he left his guests and went across 
the bridge to pay his respects to her. 

With his coming back, his friends were 
inquisitive about the beautiful creature. 

“ Only my cousin,” he said. ‘“ That old 
fellow who came down from the tea house just 
before I left, is her husband. By the way, he 
has a wonderful garden next to my father’s 
grounds. Perhaps he will let me show it to 
you, when you come up. Thursday after- 
noon, you know.” 

On their return from Oji the excursionists 
saw a darkening, deeply-reddened sun obscur- 
ed at its setting in a rapidly gathering bank 
of cloud Before the next morning a tempest 
had swept in upon the coast from the ocean. 





At Teramachi-cho that morning, O Haru 
sat looking through windows, inset in the 
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amado, wpon the rain-drenched garden, The 
air was thickly streaked with whirling water ; 
myriad leaves were dashing about in the blasts 
of the tempest. The whole landscape, peaceful 
and full of beauty but yesterday, had been 
subjected to a baleful mastery. And, evident- 
ly the young wife was suffering from more 
than the raging of the storm. Her slender 
face was pale, and rigid and marked with deeply 
drawn lines. Her eyes were heavy and dulled. 

On the way back from Oji, her husband, 
sullen and silent had left her and O Kin 
before they reached Teramachi-cho. He did 
not appear at his house until after midnight. 

What a home coming ! O Haru hastened to 
the house entrance in answer to the jinrikisha- 
puller’s call. Into the doorway, out of the 
rising storm, Masuda staggered, nearly falling 
upon her as he shook off his clogs. His 
greeting was a brutal command, O Haru 
was almost terror stricken. Yet, controlling 
herself, she followed him in silence to his 
room. She had carefully made it ready for 
him ;—anxious to please. Patiently she await- 
ed his will. Flinging his outer clothing 
towards her, he dropped beside a hibachi and 
called for drink. Then he ordered her before 
him, and, to her amazement, after some petu- 
lant and meaningless fault-finding, he flatly 
accused her of having planned her meeting 
with Stejiro that day. Her answer was only 
gentle denial. He coarsely insisted, however, 
that ever since her cousin’s return she had 
been seeking to meet him. At last, as he 
sank into a drunken sleep, he forbade her 
carrying her design farther; he would not 
be trifled with. 

The astonished wife passed that night utterly 
wretched under a sense of the injustice done 
her. In no way conscious of wrong-doing, 
even in thought, was she. 

With the dawn, as usual, O Haru Sama left 
her bed. Having seen with O Kin to the start- 
ing of the day’s work, she went to her room; 
separated from that of her husband only by a 
partition of sliding screens, and awaited his 
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waking. When he arose she supplied his 
customary needs. She served him at his 
morning meal. Vainly she looked for some 
gracious recognition from him. No words 
bat those of command did he deign to give 
her. When he entered his jinrikisha and was 
carried away through the wind and rain to 
his place of business, she bade him an un- 
returned farewell. 

The day of storm wore on. It brought 
unspeakable heaviness of brain and heart to 
O Haru. During the desolate day, O Kin, 
the old servant, was with her often: tender in 
manner and seeking in various ways to divert 
and to comfort her. 

Another night came. The tempest was at 
its height. ‘The wife found yet no favor in 
the mood or words of her wedded master. 

For a second day the storm held wild sway. 
‘Towards the evening, however, it had spent its 
violence. The western horizon cleared. A 
Jong, narrow rim of the sky brightened under 
an overhanging dome of cloud. Soon, a 
dazzling, though lurid, radiance shone from the 
sinking sun across the dreary landscape. 
Upon the cessation of the rain, O Haru 
summoned © Kin, and, accompanied by her, 
left the house tor a walk in the garden. 

What devastation! And how desolate it all 
was! The broad, gravelled walks had been 
guttered by the water. The chrysanthemum 
shelter booths were in ruins ; their mat coverings, 
wrenched from the frames, were lying be- 
draggled among broken and fallen flower- 
stalks. Scores of the rose-trees, bent and 
prostrate under the beating of the wind and 
rain were entangled with one another, stripped 
of their bloom and almost bare of leaf. Near 
the tea-arbor the shafts of many of the bamboos 
were twisted and broken by the blasts of the 
tempest. 

At a shrine, near the great stone snow- 
lantern which stands close to the hedge where 
it rises over the hill slope to the level of the 
garden, O Kin lingered for a moment to offer 
a prayer. 
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© Haru Sama sauntered onward. She soon 
passed behind a low thicket that fills a wide 
curve of the path. Immediately upon turning 
there, she was startled by the sound of her 
name. lLwoking around, she saw near by 
on the other side of the hedge, her cousin 
Stejir6. He was on the short path leading 
from the lane on the hill-side to his father’s 
house. Surprised and pleased at the un- 
expected meeting, the young man continued 
his greeting :— 

“‘ Good evening ! What a terrible typhoon.” 

O Haru stepped quickly to the hedge, 
interrupting her cousin. She spoke rapidly 
and in a low voice :— 

“ Please! Stejir6 San. I am so sorry, 
but you must not speak to me. I dare not 
see you any more. Please, don’t talk to me! 
And please! don’t ever come again to where 
I am.” 

“ What!’’ exclaimed Stejir6,—“ What do 
you mean ?”’ 

*« Don’t ask me,” was the whispered reply. 
“Dont! Only go; and stay away from 
here.” ; 

“ Well! Of course,—but,—that is all right. 
I am going back to Osaka to-morrow, you 
know and I am not coming again this 
winter.” 

‘« Please, don’t stand there!” entreated O 
Haru turning back into the path. 
go now. Do go! Good bye!” 

Saying this, she had begun to walk 
hurriedly towards the house. At the same 
moment her husband appeared. He care 
from beyond the thicket, meeting her. Yet 
seemingly, he took not the slightest notice of 
her. Passing her he looked through the 
hedge, and saluted Stejir6, still standing 
where he had stopped to greet © Haru. 
Masuda, apparently with his ordinary courtesy, 
continued :— 

“Good evening, Stejir6 San. Looking 
over the damage done by the storm? I 
seem to have lost almost everything. ‘The 
roses are ruined. All the chrysanthemums 
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are destroyed. Ah! O Kin, where have you 
been? Go to the house with your mistress.” 

Making a few remarks further about the 
wide-spread destruction wrought by the storm, 
and his fear of a flood from the fast-rising 
river, Masuda left Stejir6 and continued his 
walk. 

To Stejir6, startled and confused over O 
Haru s pathetic pleading, a sudden _intelli- 
gence came. He hurried, troubled, to his 
home. 

The merchant did not go back to the 
house. He kept on walking until he came 
to the tea-arbor. There he stopped. Looking 
about hurriedly at the ruin wrought in the 
shrubbery and vines around the building, he 
shoved back some of the amado and sat down 
upon the narrow veranda. 

How desolate and forbidding the scene! 
From the shattered trellis overhead, matted 
vines hung close by the seated and bowed 
figure and were dragging along the sides 
of the building. In the path at the front lay 
compacted masses of red and yellow leaves, 
crushed and soiled. Below and in the dis- 
tance, was the narrow expanse of the Akabane 
valley and the broad, low mound of Shiba 
Park, dim under the fast advancing gloom. 
Within the man a tortured soul raged as 
though demon-possessed. 

“She is a liar in every way,” was its cry. 
“She sneaks off to meet him at her very 
first chance, though I have commanded her 
never to go near him, She will give through 
her sleeve will she? Well! Ah! What a 
fool lam! ‘They laugh at me because I have 
married this girl, They think me silly as an 
old ape. Well! It may be so. But she !— 
Oh! I cannot bear it.—And if I send her 
back to her family I shall only open the way 
for her to get to that young scoundrel. No! 
She must obey me, or—take the conse- 
quences. She shall not have him though it 
cost her everything,—and me, too. 

The deepening gloom had become night 
when Masuda re-entered his house. 
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The serving-maid having removed _ the 
supper trays and made the room ready for 
the evening, O Haru placed her husband’s 
tobacco box at his side: she bowed and 
awaited his further wishes. 

Not until they were alone did he speak. 
Then :— 

‘‘ Hereafter thou shalt stay within the house 
so long as thy cousin is at home,” were his 
first words. 

She bowed but made no further answer. 

‘“¢T know now what thou art,” he continued. 

With these words her delicate body began 
to tremble. ‘Then, with a sudden flush over- 
spreading her face, she raised her eyes towards 
his. 
became pallid. 


Before his angry look her features 
Her eyes filled with appre- 
hensive dread. She again bowed before 
him humbly, and in a low voice ventured to 
answer :— 

“ But? — 

“Be silent!” was his interrupting command. 
“Say no more. I now know what that before 
me is.” 

Then, with an epithet which she heard 
as the uttermost degradation possible, he 
ordered her from his presence. 

She obeyed at once. 


drew together the /vswma separating her room 


Very quietly she 
from his. With the closing of the screens, 
however, an expression of anguish appeared 
and became fixed in her face. She staygered. 
She fell upon her bed. There she lay power- 
less, in despair. 

The 
faint shadowings of the open panelling over 


For a long time she was motionless. 


the partition, cast upon the ceiling by the 
lamp in her husband’s room, only deepened 
the gloom of her chamber. She heard the 
often repeated sharp clicks upon the edge of 
the Avhach?, of his pipe, as he emptied and 
filled it. 


mation 


Now and then, a muttered excla- 
He 


Once, he 


from him came to her. ears. 


called angrily for more drink. 
nuisily Opened a closet door, and after a 
While, But, the 


more noisily closed it. 
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stricken wife was hardly more than conscious 
of these sounds. At last quiet came. He was 
overpowered by a drunken stupor. 

© Kin, as soon as she dared, came to her 
She brought with her a bed-room 


lantern, and made pretence of arranging the 


mistress. 
chamber for the night. But her main purpose 
was to help, and to comfort, if that might be. 
She ventured to kneel at the bedside. She 
was impelled to take the suffering woman into 
her arms as though she were her own child. 
She sought by all means at command to 
At last she begged her no 
longer to stay in this dreadful place, but to go 
back to her father’s house. She even offered 


console her. 


to help her. 

O Haru Sama heard the comforting words 
passively, and in silence, until return to her 
father’s home was proposed. Then she 
spoke :— 

“No! That is impossible. Do you not 
know, O Kin that Iam ruined? [ must stay 
here. Here or no where. My _ husband 
believes me false to him.” 

“T understand,” returned O Kin. 


then you do not know master as I do. 


“ But 
What 
may he not do to you some time when he is 


angry. 
to your father.” 


It is better now that you should go 


‘*T cannot do that,” was the forlorn reply. 
“My father sent me here. I must not go back. 
Who would honor me? You know [ have 
done nothing at all wrong. But then,— 
well!’ QO Haru stopped speaking for a 
moment.— 

“We must not talk about it any longer,” 
she added. Again she became silent. 
Somehow, then, O Kin felt it useless to 
For a while her mistress lay 
quietly as the old servant held her. ‘Then she 
gently but resolutely withdrew herself from O 


Suddenly she sat erect, with her 


speak further. 


Kin’s arms. 
hands firmly clasped together. Her manner 
was at once changed. With a commanding 
yet kindly voice she said tu her servant :— 


“(Go! Take your rest now. To-morrow, 


A DAUGHTER OF 


so I think, it will be better. Leave me now. 
Take your rest.” 

Again alone, the young wife took new 
counsel with herself. Her pathetic weakness 
had disappeared. With eyes unclosed she lay 
gazing intently toward the ceiling, where the 
shadows of the amdon waved and flickered. 
She thought, and thought again. Soon she 
arose, and changed her dress, and again lay 
down to her sleepless vigil. 

The booming of the great bell of the Zojoji 
temple in Shiba Park, as it throbbed over the 
sleeping city, sounded into the silent house of 
Masuda, foretoken of the coming of a new 
day. With the deep-toned tolling O Haru 
again arose, For a few moments she sat upon 
her bed, with bowed head resting upon her arms 
crossed upon her knees. She then took from 
her writing-box a roll of paper. The few 
words she wrote she placed under the avdon. 
Quietly she opened one of the chests of 
drawers that had been among her bridal gifts, 
and took from it a small, cloth-wrapped pack- 
age which she placed within her girdle. 
Sliding aside one of the s/d// opening into a 
main passage-way, she left her room and 
walked quickly towards the kitchen. There, 
she slipped her feet into some sandals, and, 
clad as she was for the night, unbolted a door 
and went out. 

A dense mist filled the air. Its chill struck 
through her thin kimono. She shuddered as 
she gathered up the skirt of her robe and 
moved with rapid steps down a path whose 
direction she knew even in the blackness of 
the night. 

* 8 oe 

With the coming of the dawn the merchant 
Masuda was aroused from his sleep by the 
rumble and clatter of the amado of the house, 
as they were shoved open by the housemaids. 
His return to full consciousness was slow. 
Gradually, a memory of the events of the 
night before arose. With that came a miser- 
able depression. Some questionings were 
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started, and, with them, even a sort of fretful 
regret. Indeed, not long after his waking 
he began to think of the night with a kind of 
shame. He remembered that after all it was 
he who had compelled the child to become 
his wife. He had acted under impulses which, 
he could now see, were mostly mistakes. 
Certainly, his main wishes had miscarried. 
Besides, was he perfectly sure his wife had 
played him false? He remembered how 
patient she had been, and how cheerful her 
service. At least, so he concluded, he must 
not do her wrong; he must not expect from 
her more than she could give. He was 
miserably depressed in his waking, but as the 
moments passed, kinder feelings had claimed 
him. In fact, in his mood then he had begun 
to entertain the thought that it might be 
better, all things considered, to return O Haru 
to the house from which he had taken her. 

Masuda was fully awakened by the coming 
of a housemaid, who brought coals for his 
hibachi and the kettle for heating water for 
his morning tea. 

“Has your mistress arisen, Yone?” he 
asked the girl after a few moments. 

* T do not know.” 

** Call her, and tell her to come here.” 

He had not more than given this order 
when one of the fusuma at the opposite side 
of the room was pushed hastily aside, and he 
heard O Kin’s startled voice, saying :— 

“* Master is mistress here ? ” 

“ What!” he exclaimed throwing aside the 
quilts and rising, “ [s she not in there ?”’ 
“She is not. Where can she be? 

kitchen door was unbolted.”’ 

“ What is that?”’ he shouted. 

Instantly his dismay gave way to an access of 
rage. The man sprang to his feet and dashed 
aside the shdj? opening from his room towards 
the garden. For a moment only he stood 
there, looking out into the gray fog. ‘Turning 
suddenly, he rushed to the closet; flung its 
door open ; seized a sword from its rack, and 


The 


started for the garden. 
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© Kin threw herself on her knees in his 


way entreating him, “ Master! Master, don’t 


Ld 


go. 
Not heeding — her maddened 


husband swerved by the pleading servant, 
drew the keen blade sheath. 
He leaped down into the path, and with 
unsandalled feet strode rapidly from the 
house. O Kin and the horror-stricken maid- 
servant followed him. He took the path 
to his left; the path towards the hedge 
and the Takata garden. O Kin, at the first 
turning of the way, instinctively ran towards 


cry, the 


from its 


the tea-arbor. 
The enraged man, baffled at his first move, 
stood in his path, for the moment irresolute. 
An agonized shriek ! 
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Qn the instant he followed tie cry. But, as 
he hurried on, he became appalled. Then a 
At the gate 
fronting the arbor, the sword dropped from 


dastard’s terror seized him. 


his grasp. 

There O Kin lay, fallen across the narrow 
veranda ; beyond, within, prostrate and with 
fixed eyes turned full towards him, was his 
But from the beautiful face the 
The hilt of a dagger stood 
The blade was 


child-wife. 
life had gone. 
above her bared shoulder. 
deep in her throat. 


*K o * 
As a daughter of the Samurai, Sato O Haru 


had lived: dishonored and put to shame, she 
had by means of her own hand found death. 





AS A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI, 
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Forestry 


of Japan 


By HOMI SHIRASAWA 





Dr. Homi SHIRASAWA, 


HE beauty of our natural landscape 
which has won the admiration of the 
world owes much to the forests which 

cover a large part of the Empire. ‘These 
forests have undoubtedly had a great influence 
in moulding the national character of the 
people, and have helped to develop a sense of 
ardent patriotism, as well as artistic tastes. 
From the most ancient times great attention 
has been paid to the protection and preserva- 
tion of forests in Japan, as may be gathered 
from the Imperial Rescript issued regarding 
forests as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century in the reign of Emperor Saga. During 
the period of civil war but scant attention 
was given to the administration of forests. 
Three hundred years ago when the shoguns of 
the Tokugawa family inaugurated military 
government at Yedo, there were 260 chief- 
tains or daimyd, whose clans were forced to 
adopt the practice of seclusion from each 
other. It was at this time that a great impetus 
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Dr. Homi Shirasawa, Director of the Forest Administration 
Bureau is one of the best versed men in forestry in this country. 
He was graduated from the course in dendrology of the Agri- 
cultural College of the Imperial University in Tokyo in the 
year 1894, receiving a post graduate degree the same year. 
He was then appointed technical expert in the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce in September 1g00, Later he was 
sent on an official mission to investigate forestry methods in 
Europe and the United States, particularly those practiced 
in Switzerland and Germany. Upon his return to Japan the 
degree of Doctor of Dendrology was conferred upon him, 
and he was appointed Director of the Forest Administration 


Bureau, a post which he has filled with much credit. 


was given to forestry, and rigid restrictions 
were made against deforestation. The clans 
acted independently of each other, yet most 
energetic steps were taken for the preservation 
of the forests, and as a result the forest area was 
considerably increased. 

When the Restoration of the Emperor took 
place in 1868 these restrictions were taken 
away, and the people were given the right to 
fell the trees. ‘The population of the cities 
grew rapidly and many new industries were 
established, in consequence of which there 
was a large demand for lumber. At the same 
time there was a great development in agricul- 
ture, and extensive forest lands were converted 
into cultivated fields. 

In 1898 the forest law was promulgated 
providing for the protection of forests. And 
carrying out the work still further, a special 
fund was set apart in 1900 for carrying out 
a readjustment of forest and open lands under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture 
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and Commerce, by means of which it was 
intended to accomplish this work within a 
period of sixteen years, the necessary funds to 


be expended being derived from the sale of 


such forest lands as the state did not need. It 
was estimated that in one century after the 
completion of this programme the yearly 
income to the nation from this source would 
amount to Yen 66,000,000. In forests under 
the control of the Department of the Interior 
much care has been taken in the adminis- 
tration, and private forests have been en- 
couraged under government supervision, so 
that the future income from forests in Japan 
will be a large one. 
the subject has also been disseminated among 


Practical knowledge of 


the people, and officials are receiving training 
to fit them for forestry work. 

The forest area of Japan is sixty-eight per 
cent of the surface of the entire Empire. 
‘These forests are divided into “ reserved ”’ and 
The “reserved ’’ forests are 
kept as a means of resource to the nation and 
to increase the welfare of the people; and the 
«consumed ”’ forests, are those that are worked 

With regard to 
are classified as 


“ consumed.” 


for economical purposes. 


their ownership, forests 





CRYPTOMERIA TREES, FORTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 
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ARTIFICIAL FORMATION, 
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follows ; state forests, Imperial estate forests, 
The com- 
munal forests are again subdivided into those 
owned by shrines and temples, by corporations, 
or by private individuals. 

During the feudal days the different clans 
pursued different lines of forest policy, as a 
result of which the area of forests showed a 
great discrepancy in certain localities. In 
some parts of the country the forests were out 
of proportion to the cultivated land, as it was 
considered economical to curtail the forests 
and increase the cultivated land. 

It was in 1874 that the government under- 
took to make a thorough investigation of 
State-owned forests, and established the dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘reserved"’ forests, and 
those named “consumed,” which latter might 
be sold to the public. This distinction was 
made, partly, for the convenience of forest 
administration, but partly also as a means of 
rectifying certain mistakes in the determination 
of ownership, made at the time of the Meiji 
Restoration, and since disputed either by the 
State or by individuals. 

Forests are found everywhere in Japan from 
the island of Formosa in the extreme south to 
the island of Sa- 
ghalien in the 
north. The distri- 
bution of forest 
lands differs ac- 
cording to the 
topographical na- 
ture of the locality, 
the height of the 
hills and moun- 
tains, and also the 
density of popula- 
tion. In the cen- 
tral mountain dis- 
tricts the forests 
are chiefly found, 
while on the allu- 
vial plains there 
are comparatively 


and forests which are communal. 
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EMBANKMENT OF YOUNG PINES. 


few. Moreover, there are larger forests in the 
cold northern provinces than in the warm 
south. 

In the island of Saghalien, which is the most 
northern portion of the Japanese Empire, the 
whole area is covered with forests, and the same 
may be said of the mountain ranges which 
cross the Island of Yezo. Almost all these 
extensive forests are State-owned, and their 
administration is indirectly controlled and 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

And then look at the distribution of forests 
on the main island of the Empire. The 
principal range of mountains in the so-called 
“Kita Nippon” (Northern Japan) begins with 
Mount Hakk6da in Mutsu, and continues in 
a southerly direction to the mountains of 
Bandai and Nasu, terminating at the Nikko 
range, with offshoots to Mount Tsukuba on 
the east and the Chichibu mountains on the 
south and west. Nearly all the forests 
throughout this district of almost continuous 
mountains are State-owned. Toward the 
northern portion of it these are practically 
virgin forests of Thujopois dorabrata and 
cryptomeria, while in the central and southern 
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portions, the forests are mainly composed of 
deciduous, broad leaved trees, with conifers, 
such as picea, abies, tsuga, 
meria, chamaw, cypress etc. 


pinus, crypto- 
The last three 
species have been artificially introduced by 
planting, in some districts, in others, where 
they had not entirely died out, steps- have 
been taken to foster and develop their growth. 

On the level lands at the foot of these 
ranges will be found many small wood-lots of 
broad-leaved deciduous trees, cultivated under 
method, as also high woods 
of pine, cryptomeria, and chamaecyparis 
cultivated artificially. 

From the Nikkd group of mountains the 
great dorsal range of Hond6é continues to 
Sano, Fuji and Amagi. On the first of these 
mountain-groups there are extensive larch- 
wood forests of recent formation, while the 
Fuji ranges, as well as those of Mount Amagi 
(in the peninsula of Idzu) are covered with 
forests composed of several kinds of conifers 
and broad-leaved trees. The banks of the 
river Tenryu, to the west of Fuji, have been 
planted, through private enterprise, with ex- 
tensive forests of cryptomeria. This brings 
us to the extreme limits of Kita Nippon: we 


the “ coppice’”’ 
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now come to the Minami Nippon (Southern 
Japan) Province of forestry. 

At the point of contact between north and 
south in the Alpine district of central Japan, 
is the famous Imperial forest of Kiso, densely 
covered throughout its wide extent with 
chamaecyparis obtus, the best Japanese timber 
trees. Southwest of Kiso, on the flat lands 
near Kyoto and Nara, are extensive bamboo 
plantations, carefully cultivated ; while on the 
mountatns in Minami Nippon, which sur- 
round the flat lands, there are many forests, 
both of cryptomeria and pine, some natural 
and some due to industry. 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
famous cryptonieria forests in the district of 
Yoshino, near Nara. It is a forest of artificial 
formation, and is celebrated for its intensive 
management, especially in the matter of 
“thinning out.” It is in private ownership. 
At the opposite end of the same district there 
are th2 extensive chamaecyparis forests at 
Owashi, in the Province of Kii, also of 
artificial formation. These woods are likewise 
in private ownership, and with the “ private” 
forests, above mentioned, by the Tenryd river 
and in Yoshino, may be said to constitute 
the three famous artificial forests in Japan, in 
contradistinction to the three famous natural 
forests of Aomori, Akita and Kiso, of which 
the first two are in the hands uf the Govern- 
ment, while the third belongs to the Crown. 

The mountain system of the Empire now 
passes to the ranges of the Sanindd and San- 
yodo in the western: portion of the main 
island, and across narrow straits to the 
mountainous Islands of Kyushu and Shikoku. 

In Shikoku, encircling the high peak of 
Mount Ishizuchi, hes the large forests of 
Tosa. Kyushti with Mount Aso as its centre, 
possesses a range of forests that extends as far 
as Kirishima in the south and produces in 
abundance broad-leaved and evergreen trees, 
with pine, cryptomeria, chamaecyparis, abies 
firima, etc. Of the pines, some woods are 
natural, some have been planted: the crypto- 


Google 


meria and chamaecyparis are _ generally 
propagated by slips planted directly in the 
open, though sometimes seedlings are used. 
Thus what is in Europe only an auxiliary 
method of propagation becomes in Kyushu the 
principal and most commonly adopted method. 
In the south of the island at Yakushima near 
Satsuma, the cryptomeria has been artificially 
regenerated. These forests of South Nippon 
are for the most owned by the State; though 
in the Sanind6 and Sanyodo districts, and espe- 
cially in the neighborhood vf large towns such 
as Kyoto, Nagoya and Nara, forests in private 
ownership are more common. 

Thus far it has been shown quite clearly, 
that in thickly populated localities and on flat 
lands with good means of communication 
privately owned forests are more frequent 
than those in the hands of the State: as the 
population becomes less dense, and as the 
means of communication become poorer and 
less frequent, the area of the State-owned 
forests increases,—it might be added, in the 
same ratio as the height above sea-level. In 
northern Japan are to be found governmental 
forests at Aomori (Thuja dolabrata), Akita, 
(cryptomeria), Miyagi (deciduous broad- 
leaved trees and pines), Nagano (alpine 
conifers and deciduous trees), in the south 
at Osaka and Hiroshima (conifers and ever- 
greens). In Shikoku the Government owns a 
forest in the Prefecture of Kochi: in Kytsnu, 
around Kagoshima and Kumamoto. These 
three forests contain, besides evergreen hroad- 
leaved trees,—pine, cryptomeria, chamaecy- 
paris, and abies firma. In the island of 
lormosa, thick forests (those of Musi, Ari, and 
Bandai) surround the high peak of Niitaka. 
These forests are under the indirect control 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Different methods of forest work are 
employed in Japan. The forests in Govern- 
ment and Imperial Household hands abound 
in virgin trees, and the felling of trees within 
their limits has been so regulated as to 
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prolong the period of supply as much as 
possible. Thus the output per area is not so 
great as in the case of forests in private 
ownership, where commercial considerations 
are naturally more powerful. The principal 
forests of this class are the forests of conifers 
and cryptomeria in the districts of Tenryu, 
Owashi, and Yoshino. One of the results 
arising from the necessary difference in 
Government and private administration, is 
that, while it is almost impossible to expect 
any growth of large trees in private forests, 
the State and Imperial administrations are 
adopting more and mere the policy of grow- 
ing trees of the highest commercial value, and 
such as require many years to mature. ‘Thus 
private forests and those in Government hands 
mutually supply each other’s deficiencies. 
When forests are in mountain districts, special 
selection methods are used. Standard coppice 
methods are also frequently adopted, especial- 
ly in the case of pine forests, and by private 
foresters. These methods are well suited for 
the supply of firewood and charcoal which are 
so essential to the daily life of the Japanese 
people. 

The cultivation of bamboo forests is peculiar 
to our country, and forms a most profitable 
industry, the bamboo being used for making 
many useful articles of everyday life. The 
land, however, devoted to bamboo {crests is 
comparatively small in extent. 

Formeriy the dimensions of lumber varied 
according to the established custom of cutting 
and difficulties tor transportation in the 
localities, the size of the pieces being the 
sign that showed in what district they had 
been produced and the price was thereby 
affected. But at the present day, as a result 
of the innovation of saw mills, the size of 
a board is now uniform in all parts of the 
country. 

With regard to the season best fitted for the 
felling of trees, much depends upon the means 
of transportation. The season generally lasts 
for five months, from spring to autumn. In 
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such districts as the north of the main island 
and in Hokkaidd where snow covers the 
ground in the winter season, the felling of 
trees is commenced before snowfall, and logs 
are carried over the snow to river banks and 
transported down the river when the snow 
melts. In some cases the felling of trees is 
continued throughout the entire season, as the 
manufacture of charcoal demands a constant 
supply of wood. 

Transportation is chiefly on rivers by means 
of rafts or single logs. This is because the 
forests of Japan are for the most part situated 
in mountainous regions, and as the hills are 
precipitous, it is almost impossible to carry by 
road. The markets, too, are situated close to 
river or sea. But in Japan the rivers are not 
navigable during the entire year, as the water 
is used for irrigation purposes in the cultivation 
of rice, and at certain seasons there are floods. 
Since the recent rapid development of the 
lumber industry, the demand requires that the 
supply be not limited to a certain season. In 
order, also, to avoid the loss and damage 
caused by water transportation, roads have 
been constructed and forest railways laid 
down. 

In 1890, for the first time cities, towns, and 
villages became self-governing, and _ these 
corporations vied with each other in the 
appropriation of forest lands. Since the 
promulgation of the forest law in 1898, 
attempts have been made by the prefectural 
governments to encourage afforestation by 
establishing model nursery farms and furnishing 
grown-up seedlings, and also by granting 
subsidies to those who succeeded in obtaining 
the best results. These measures taken by the 
government were satisfactory, and the forest 
areas were thereby increased. 

The modes of afforestation which are applied 
in Japan are natural regeneration, coppice 
methods, and artificial formation. Natural 
regeneration has been practiced in Japan for 
a thousand years, and more than half of the 
forests actually existing to-day have been the 
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result of this process. The development of 
economical methods, however, has made it 
necessary to employ artificial formation as 
the more reliable, and as not requiring so long 
a period of non-productiveness. 

For the renewal of trees intended for fire- 
wood and charcoal the coppice method is 
applied. The age of felling ranges from seven 
to eight years at the earliest, and from seven- 
teen to eighteen at the latest. The product 
thus obtained within a short space of time is 
considerable, and less expensive to manage, 
greater profits accruing. ‘This method is used 
extensively in the neighborhood of cities, and 
is applied to trees planted on river banks etc. 
The trees in such cases are all cut at the 
height of six or seven feet from the ground, 
and the new sprouts allowed to grow, willow 
and alder being the most common trees grown 
in this way. 

Artificial formation is the method most 
widely adopted, and many forests in Japan 
are renewed by this method. Seedlings two 
or three years old are planted in the open, the 
loss from withering amounting as a rule to 
from ten to twenty per cent of the whole. 
Sand prevention is used in places where 
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ordinary forestry can not be applied. An 
embankment is constructed and strong vari- 
eties of trees that will not wither and have a 
quick growth with luxuriant foliage are plant- 
ed, to keep the earth from being washed away. 
The rows of young pine trees on river banks 
often seen from the windows of railway 
carriages are afforestation by this method. 

The forest zones of Japan are divided into 
tropical, sub-tropical, temperate and sub- 
arctic, and there are many varieties of trees to 
be found in them, 600 species being known 
throughout the Empire, many of them useful 
in the economy of the forest. The tropical 
zone includes Formosa, the southern half of 
the Loo Choo Islands, and the archipelagoes 
of Yayeyama and Ogasawara. In this zone 
the camphor tree and bamboo flourish 
abundantly. The most northern part of the 
Loo Choo Islands, Shikoku, Kytsht and the 
southern part of the main island constitutes 
the sub-tropical zone. A large variety of 
trees flourish here, chiefly evergreen. Among 
the most useful species are the camphor tree 
which is used for ship building, fine cabinet 
work and for the manufacture of champhor. 
The boxwood (tsuge) also grows here and 
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serves for the manufacture of many articles 
and for carving. 
chestnut. 


Another common tree is the 
The oak forms one of the most im- 
portant materials for firewood, and grows here as 
well as in all parts of Japan. Other trees are 
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the red pine, an:l the black pine. The bamboo 
which is very abundant, is useful for articles of 
daily use in the household, for ornamental 
purposes and the shoots serve as a vegetable, 
and wares made from it are largely exported. 

In the temperate zone many useful varieties 
of trees are found—the cypress, cryptomeria, 
walnut, chestnut, fir, pine, oak, beech, cherry, 
elm and maple etc. The sub-arctic forests 
cover the northern half of Hokkaidd and the 
whole of the Kurile islands and Saghalien, and 
here stands the forest primeval that has never 
been trodden by the foot of man. 

That Japan presents the appearance of a 
garden from one end to the other is due to 
the fact that the people have been for genera- 
tions respectors of trees, and where the land 
has been denuded of trees, they have renewed 
them by artificial means. The ancient trees 
surrounding the temples and shrines, the wide- 
spreading shade trees around the country 
homes, or the groupings of graceful clumps by 
stream or lake, all attest to the appreciation 
of the tree in this country, which by careful 
guarding has come to be a most important 
item in the national wealth as well as in the 


beauty of the landscape. 
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Makers of Modern Japan 


As Seen by the Late Shuntei 


By 


Toyabe 


WALTER DENING 


CHAPTER IIL. 


N Japan’s world of thought Dr. Katd 
Hiroyuki is certainly a very striking 
figure. He is the only Japanese whose 

-system of philosophy has been seriously dis- 
cussed by the Germans. Though for over 
forty years Dr. Kato has been an earnest 
student of the views advocated by various 
German schools of philosophy, he can not be 
said to have adopted any one set of opinions. 
He has to a considerable extent played the 
part of an éclectic. His views have been 
moulded as much by his Oriental surroundings 
and studies as by his investigation of occi- 
dental thought. The result is that Dr. Katé 
is in many respects a new and original 
type of philosopher and as 
an interesting subject of study. He is one of 
the few deep thinkers whose books are read 
with interest by learned men belonging to 
rival schools of thought His two great works 
are the Dotoku, Horttsu Shinkwa no Ri (The 
Principle of the Evolution of Morality and 
Law), published in 1900, and the Sh/senkar 
no Mujun to Shinkwa (Evolution and Con- 
tradictions in Nature), the first edition of which 
appeared in December, 1906. Within thirty 
days all the copies of this work were bought up, 
and in January, 1907, it was found necessary to 
print a second edition. ‘That book completed 
his system of synthetic philosophy. As he has 
now reached the age of seventy-three and is 
by no means strong, it is probable that this 
great work is the last that he will give to the 
world. His views cannot be discussed here. 


such forms 
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Suffice it to say that, like Ernest Haeckel, to 
whose writings he acknowledges his enormous 
indebtedness, he has no taste for or sympathy 
with the old metaphysical philosophy. He is 
the Japanese apostle of a philosophy of nature, 
a philosophy that aims at showing that in 
ethics, politics, and social life, the great 
laws of the universe are inviolable. The 
keynote of his last great work is given in the 
quotation from Goethe which he prints on its 
first page : 

** By eternal laws 

‘** Of iron ruled, 

** Must all fulfil 

“ The cycle of 

‘* Their destiny.” 

Dr. Kato is a consistent monist: that is, he 
recognizes one sole substance in the universe, 
which is at once body and spirit, matter and 
energy. The dualism that breaks up the 
universe into two entirely distinct substances— 
the material world and an immaterial God, 


who is represented to be its creator, sustainer 


and ruler—Dr. Katd denounces as one of 
the many delusions into which man has been 
betrayed by his imperfect knowledge of the 
Like all true philos- 





universe and its laws. 
ophers, Dr. Kato refrains from dogmatism. 
Though he fully believes in the soundness of 
the doctrines he preaches and believes in their 
ultimate victory, he is perfectly well aware 
that the system of thought he has given to the 
world is lacking in completeness. But still he 
has done much to extricate several important 
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truths from misleading associations. From the 
jumble of conflicting opinion he has managed 
to select material for the construction of an 
intelligible and plausible philosophical system. 
Though Dr. Katd knows full well that he 
addresses a very small audience, this does not 
discourage him. The tone of his writing is 
highly optimistic. He believes that thought 
is progressing and that truth is ever gaining 
ground in the battle with prejudice, superstition 
and error. He writes like one who believes he 
In addition 
to publishing numerous books, for many years 
he figured as a leading writer of magazine 
articles. He has spent his whole life in teach- 
ing, and is rightly regarded as a venerable 
* personage by the students and younger teachers 
of Japan; and the big outside world, not 
without reason, considers him to be one of the 
most forward spirits of this forward and en- 
lightened age. 

I will, after this short introduction, now 
proceed to extract from Toyabe’s /da/ 
Jimbutsu Gettan certain passages bearing on 
Dr. Kato’s career. Among the veteran edu- 
cationists of the Meiji era Dr. Kato will long 
be remembered as a man of character, purpose 
and learning. ‘The list of such educationists 
includes the names of Tsuji, Izawa, Kubota, 
Hamao, Kikuchi, and Yamakawa, but Dr. 
Kat6 is in many respects a more remarkable 
man than any of these. At least so thinks 
the Japanese public. In 1877 he became 
President of the TOky6 Kaisei Gakko, which 


has a mission among mankind. 


he developed into a university, its name being 
changed to the Tokyo Daigaku, and he was 
In 1886 this 
leading institution of the country underwent 


appointed its first President. 


further development, and in accordance with 
Japanese custom, had a new title conferred 
The Ité 
Cabinet, which was in power at the time, 


on it: the Imperial University. 


appointed Mr. Watanabe Hiromoto to be 
President, a decided rise for this gentleman, 
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whose name was at that time little known. 
Though Dr. Kat6 was then: created a member 
of the Senate,* in 1890 he was again ap- 
pointed President of the University, which 
post he occupied till 1893, when Doctors 
Hamao, Toyama and Kikuchi filled the 
position in succession for very short periods 
prior to giving place to Mr. Yamakawa 
Kenjiro. None of these Presidents did as 
much for the University as Dr. Kato, whose 
name will go down to posterity as the chief 
founder of this great seat of learning. 

Asa scholar Dr. Kat6 has been made the 
subject of much adverse criticism. There are 
those who represent him to be a perverter of 
learning, a panderer to vulgar tastes and the 
representative of official learned clannism of 
an objectionable type. Among certain classes 
there has been manifested a strong dislike for 
both his character and his learned theories. 
But whether there is an adequate cause tor his 
unpopularity we very much doubt. 

Dr. Kat6é has in many cases alienated 
sympathy from himself by the unreserved 
manner in which he has published his views 
from time to time even when they were by 
no means mature. At the beginning of the 
Meiji era he appeared before the world as the 
author of what was then regarded as an 
extremely radical political treatise called, 
“The Leading Principles of True Govern- 
ment.” This work maintained the theory so 
ably advocated by Hobbes that man _ has 
natural political rights. Dr. Kato was of 
opinion that European governments rest on 
this principle, and so he decided that those 
alone are the true forms of government and 
that the Japanese system was improper. He 
went as far as to say that no monarch can 
justly ignore the rights of his subjects and 
that hence the Japanese Emperor should 
always allow his mind to be swayed by the 
wishes of the people. At that time Dr. Katd 
was one of the members of a committee 


* Considered equivalent to placing a man on the shelf, which idea is directy expressed by Mr, Toyabe in the one word mo 
thus :—Aore wa Daigaku yort Genroin gilwan ni tennin ni seraretarishi mo, ni-jii san nen, ete. 
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appointed to inquire into 
forms of government and 
laws. Hisadoption of dem- 
ocratic principles was re- 
garded as rendering him 
unfit to act on such a com- 
mittee. But it was not 
long before he was con- 
vinced by a study of Dar- 
win’s theories that man’s 
political rights are not in- 
herent, but the result of the 
progress of society, which 
in its advanced stage confers 
those rights on him. He 
then brought out a new 
work called /inken Shin- 
setsu (A New Theory of 
Man’s Rights). His former 
works had in the meantime 
given much offence to the 
Court as well as to a section 
of the public, and it was 
decided by the Home 
Office authorities that their 
circulation could not be 
allowed to go on. On being notified of this, 
Dr. Kat6 at once withdrew the three books 
which upheld the theory of man’s inherent 
political rights. It being widely known that 
these books had been suppressed by the 
Government, their author became the butt of 
much ridicule. His change of front was very 
adversely criticized at the time by an un- 
discerning public, but the fact was that Dr. 
Kat6 was in search of political truth, and he 
is to be admired for having the courage to 
withdraw writings which no longer represented 
his real convictions. 

Dr. Kat6 cannot be called a thorough 
philosopher as he has elaborated no distinct 
system of philosophy.* But he is an investi- 
gator and a thinker of a high type. The 
opposition he has stirred up in the country is 
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one proof of his ability. In many things he 
has been ahead of the times and has often 
figured in a grand manner as an As¢hanasius 
contra mundum. In his early political in- 
vestigations he does not appear to have kept 
pace with the progress of thought in England, 
or he would never have adopted Hobbe’s 
theories so readily. He laboured under the 
disadvantage of studying English thought by 
means of German books ; for he is no English 
scholar even to-day. 

Taking European languages in the order in 
which they were studied in this country, 
Dutch came first, then English, then French, 
then German. Under the Tokugawa regime 
there existed an institution for the study of 
foreign languages called Bansho Tort-shirabe- 
sho (A Place for the Examination of Barbarian 


* The Germans take an opposite view, and have written a good deal on Kat)’s system of philosophy 
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Literature). In his earlier years Dr. Kato 
was connected with this institution. He 
added German to the three languages studied 
and he himself obtained sufficient knowledge 
of that tongue to enable him to translate a 
noted work on German law. Thus did he 
become the pioneer of German study in 
Japan. In the early years of the Meiji era 
the study of foreign languages was greatly 
promoted by three earnest-minded men. 
Fukuzawa Yukichi was the father of Inglish 
study ; Mitsukuri Rinsho of French, and Kato 
of German Each of these pushed the study 
of one language only in the institution over 
which he presided ; Fukuzawa at the Keio- 
gijuku, Mitsukuri at the Shihdsho Hodgakko 
and Kato at the Imperial University. Mitsu- 
kuri’s school was subsequently abolished. and 
so practically only English and German were 
left to compete for patronage. 
to the way Kat6 pushed German study at the 
University that this language gained the 


It was owing 


position of eminence in learned circles that it 
now holds. It may be said that as far as 
education is concerned the Japinese world for 
many years was dominated by two leading 
spirits, Kato and Fukuzawa. 

In a biographical dictionary published in 
Berlin, Dr. Kato and his writings are honour- 
ably mentioned, and he is said to be one of 
the great leaders of thought in modern Japan. 
Though much credit is due to Dr. Kato for 
the way in which he encouraged the study of 
German, it must not be forgotten that on him 
lies tne responsibility of introducing certain 
objectionable German official ways and usages ; 
one of which is the turning of the University 
into an official-factory. For the prevailing 
notion that one of the chief objects of the 
education received at the Imperial University 
is to qualify men for holding office under the 
Government, Dr. Kato’s teaching and influence 
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are to a large extent answerable ; though of 
course, had not the Government seen that it 
was to its interest to educate its officers in a 
fixed way Dr. Kat could never have effected 
what he did. It is now felt by all broad- 
minded people that the turning of the Univer- 
sity into an official-factory was rendered 
comparatively easy by the preference shown 
by Dr. Kat6 for German methods. But it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and 
so this degradation of the chief educational 
institution of the land considerably helped 
the establishment of two rival universities, the 
Keidgijuku and the Waseda Semmon Gakkd, 
both of which are staunch champions of the 
principle of the independence of learning. 

Comparing the influence of Fukuzawa and 
Kato as educationists, though Katd’s scholar- 
ship is as much beyond that of Fukuzawa 
as the Teikoku Daigakko is beyond the 
Keidgijuku, when we come to measure the 
two men by the amount of influence each 
exercised on national progress, we perceive at 
once that modern national development owes 
infinitely more to Fukuzawa than to Kato; 
and the reason for this is that while Katd was 
tied to German semi-despotism and _ bureau- 
cracy, Fukuzawa was permeated with English 
and American democratic principles. Then, 
Fukuzawa’s principles and ideas were all of a 
practical kind, such as the masses of the 
people could understand and appreciate ; 
whereas Kato is chiefly a preacher of evolution 
and natural selection, and a propounder of 
Hence 
Doctor of 
Literature and Law was surpassed by the 
unsophisticated, indefatigable 
Mita.’ 


many abstruse philosophical theories. 
as an educationist the great 
“Sage of 
*K *k * 


The following is an epitome of ‘Toyabe’s 
remarks on the late Dr. Taguchi Ukichi, 


* [tis perhaps trie to say that Dr. Rate has crown more conservative in his old age, His defence in the pages of the Tuiyd 
of the suicide of the treops oma certain transport in reos and his more recent attack on Christianity show this. The soldiers who 
were praised by Dr. Kato for dying by the hundred in the grand old samurai way did net commit that folly. ‘They were taken to 


Russia as prisoners of war. 
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which appeared in the Zazyd for May, 1904. 
Among the remarks made at the funeral of 
Dr. Taguchi by Mr. Shimada Shonan occur 
the following words: “Dr. Taguchi was a 
gentleman who possessed great self-confidence. 
His instincts were sincere, his views wide, his 
thoughts original, his habits simple. ‘To- 
wards others he showed great consideration. 
His manner was genial. While holding to 
his own opinions resolutely, he ever had an 
open ear for the objections of opponents. In 
self-discipiine and self-control] he was a model 
to other men. Ah! we have lost a gentleman 
of rare type!”’ 
left on the mind of an intimate friend alter 
long intercourse with Dr. Taguchi; but it is 
with his public life that we propose now to 
deal. What strikes us most forcibly when 
considering his career is his wonderful activity 
and the persistency with which he pursued his 


Such were the impressions 
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various aims. Alongside 
of his extensive reading 
and deep reflection, we find 
the most varied forms of 
activity. Asa rule men of 
studious habits object to 
spending a large amount of 
time in the transaction of 
public business. ‘The life 
of a mere scholar may have 
depth, but in breadth and 
versatility it is often want- 
ing. But Dr. ‘Taguchi 
seems to have been able 
to combine a life of con- 
templation with a life of 
action. All the business 
enterprises in which he was 
engaged were no impedi- 
ment to study and deep 
thought. As to his being a 
student by nature, the fact 
that without graduating at 
the Imperial University he 
obtained a Doctor’s degree 
is perhaps sufficient proof. 
If we are to speak without reserve, then we 
are bound to confess that to us Dr. Taguchi 
seems to have been in no sense an original 
thinker. He has been regarded by some as a 
great economist, but he was no more than a 
transmitter of the views of the Manchester 
school of free-traders, just as they are ex- 
He studied his- 


tory a good deal, but the conclusions to which 


pounded in English books. 


he comes are often arbitrary and lack the 
array of facts as a basis to which up-to-date 
modern historians attach so much value, and 
his methods of study are not such as would 
meet with the approval of specialists. There 
is then a little uncertainty as to the position 
to be assigned to him as a student and a 
thinker. But as to the extent to which he 
spread himself out in various directions, as to 
the skill with which he practically applied the 


theories, principles and truths with which his 
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LATE MR. OBATA TOKUJIRO, 


studies had rendered him familiar, there can be 
no question. He was the life and soul of the 
Ketzat Zasshi (The Economist). He was the 
founder and the chief supporter of the Econo- 
mic Society, proposing subjects to the Society 
for elucidation, and discussing them exhaus- 
tively himself. But discussion only did not 
satisfy him. He took office in various bodies. 
He sat at district council boards, at town council 
boards, (Shikai) at city council boards, ( Fukai); 
he became a member of the Imperial Diet and 
was created an honorary member of a number 
of learned societies. But the multifariousness 
of his duties was not allowed to interfere with 
the emcient discharge of each of them in turn. 
What he did he did thoroughly. Though with- 
out the gift of eloquence, he carried on a good 
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deal of public speaking. Though 
not an ardent partizan by any 
means, he took interest in party 
politics, joining and leaving parties 
and fighting for the principles in 
which he believed. Though not 
much of a traveller, in 1900 he 
went to China to collect facts 
relating to the Boxer disturbances, 
which were subsequently publish- 
ed, and in 1go04 he visited Korea 
and Manchuria. Even when 
busily engaged in preparing 
books, he never neglected his 
public duties. He was the origin- 
ator and joint compiler of many 
useful works, among .which are the 
following: the Mthon /Jimmet 
Jisho, the Nthon Shakai /t-t, the 
Kokushitatket, the Gunsho Rutji, 
and the Serj? Rutten ; while num- 
bers of books on Political Econo- 
my were published at his sugges- 
tion. For twenty-seven years he 
edited the Economist. He wrote 
verses both in the old style and in 
the new. This unbounded acti- 
vity is something that no one can 
forget and it makes us all regret 
that while his powers were at their height such 
a man shoul] have crossed the bourne from 
which there is no return. 


*K * k 


On the death of the late Mr. Obata ‘Toku- 
jiro in 1905, ‘Toyabe wrote :—In connection 
with the founding and development of the 
Keidgijuku University, the names of Fuku- 
zawa and Obata will ever be linked together. 
Fukuzawa was the originator of — the 
ideas embodied in the institution; Obata 
was the man who carried them out. The one 
fas a complement of the other. 
Fukuzawa’s unmodified would 
proved hazardous at times; but they were 
skilfully adapted to existing circumstances by 


educationist 


ideas have 
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Obata. Born in 1842 in the family of a 
a samurai of Nakatsu, Obata was brought up 
to Toky6 by Fukuzawa and taught English by 
him. He became head of the school as early 
as 1866; so that for some forty years he 
watched over its fortunes. His loss will be 
felt very keenly in the Keidgijuku.§ Mr. 
Obata was essentially a teacher. He read 
much and was a member of the Academy of 
Learning. Though he took an interest in 
many subjects, he will be chiefly remembered 
for the moral influence he wielded as a school- 
master. His life may be described as useful 
rather than brilliant. 
* ok * 

In sketching the life of the diplo- 
mat, Mr. Hayashi Gonsuke, in the 
Taiyd of October 1904, Toyabe 
reviewed the history of Japan’s 
diplomatic relations with Korea up 
to that time. He said that during 
twenty-five years there had been 
no less than fourteen different 
Japanese Ministers in Korea. 
A Japanese Legation was opened 
in Seoul in 1880, says ‘Toyabe 
but only one of the fourteen men. + 
who have represented Japan in 
that country has proved a success. © | 
‘Three possible reasons for this 
suggest themselves: (1) ‘The 
men sent may not have been the 
right kind of men. (2) The » 
difficulties in Korea may have 
been so great that no minister,. | 
however great his talents, could } 
cope with them. (3) Orthe fault: Yeo 
may lie with the Home Gow off 
ernment whose instructions may. |e 
have been wanting in explicitness’ {| 

and who may be without any defi- 
nite policy in regard to that 
country ; this may have paralysed 
even the most capable of the men 
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who have undertaken the guardianship of 
Japan’s interests in the peninsula.* 

The first appointment made was that of Mr. 
Hanabusa Gishitsu, in April, 1880. He was 
recalled in September, 1882, and succeeded by 
Mr. Takezue Shinichird in November of the 
same year, who occupied the post till June, 
1585. ‘The next man selected was Mr. Kond6 
Shinjo, who took up his duties in Seoul in 
August, 1887, remaining at his post about two 
years. Next came Mr. Kawagita Shunsuke, 
who joined the Legation in December, 1891, 
and died in harness three months after. Most 
of the ministers who had occupied the post 
up to the time of Mr. Hayashi’s appointment 


¢ This view was held by Count Okuma and other statesmen at the Ume. 
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remained in Seoul less than a year. Messrs. 
Kajiyama, Oishi and Otori having been given 
a trial, a man higher up in the official world 
than any of them, Count Inouye, was sent. 
At first it seemed as though his ability and 
strong personality were going to work miracles 
in the Korean Court. But it all ended in 
mere paper reform, and after a year the Count 
returned to Japan without having effected 
anything lasting. (Sono shoku ni aru keto 
wasuka ni tchinen, munashiku shi-jo no kat- 
kaku wo nokoshite Seoul wo saritartk¢). 
Viscount Miura was the next man to ‘be 
appointed. He occupied the post only three 
months, dating from August, 1894, with 
disastrous results. Mr. Hara Kei was the 
next official sent, entering on his duties in 
June, 1898, and remaining in office till 
lebruary of the following year, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Kat6 Masuo. 

Prior to Mr. Hayashi’s appointment, the 
longest tenure of office was under three years, 
and the shortest about three months. Mr. 
Hayashi has now occupied the post contin- 
uously for five years. In a review of the past 
history of our diplomacy in Korea can any 
other reason be assigned for Mr. Hayashi’s 
long tenure of office than the fact that he has 
proved himself to be the best fitted of all the 
men who have been tried for furthering 
Japanese interests in that ill-governed country ? 
Mr. Hayashi and Mr. Uchida, our Minister 
in Peking, both graduated in politics at the 
Imperial University in 1887. They joined 
the Foreign Office about the same time, and 
in the race for preferment and promotion ran 
neck and neck for many years... . It is an 
interesting fact that at this critical time 
Japan's interests in China should be guarded 


by two men who were classmates and fellow- 
graduates at the University seventeen years 
ago... . Mr. Hayashi has in him the mak- 
ings of an excellent diplomat ; but one thing is 
essential to his success, and that is wise guid- 
ance by superior officers. He has strength of 
purpose, backbone and many good qualities. 
But his character is such that if badly handled 
he will certainly turn out to be a big 
failure. 

If Mr. Kat6 Masuo, who went to Korea at 
a very critical time, when the part played 
by Viscount Miura in connection with the 
murder of the Queen had created such 
universal distrust and suspicion in the minds 
of leading Korean officials, was too yielding a 
diplomat, Mr. Hayashi is certainly too ar- 
bitrary. He seems to think that unpopularity 
is rather to be coveted by a diplomat, as it 
shows that he has a mind of his own. But 
a diplomat who excites hostility owing to 
want of tact is certainly not furthering his 
country’s highest interests. It is possible to 
combine the svaziter tn modo with the fortiter 
in re.... When Mr. Hayashi was in 
London under Mr. Katé Takaaki, he was put 
in charge of all the Legation accounts. Mr. 
Kat6 began life as a business man and he 
holds that a knowledge of business habits and 
accounts is the foundation of efficiency in the 
diplomatic service. Mr. Hayashi acquitted 
himself well as an accountant and won the 
esteem of his chief thereby. There are people 
who fancy that the two men are in the same 
camp politically, but this is not the .case. 
Like Baron Komura, Mr. Hayashi is a man 
who keeps aloof from political cliques of all 
kinds. He almost stands alone both as a 
diplomat and a politician. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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rebus is a word, name, sentence, poem 
A or other literary composition, written 
by means of pictures instead of ordin- 
ary phonetic characters. In it the pictures 
represent sounds, not ideas. The pun or double 
entendre is its essence. So far as the Western 
world is concerned, the rebus dates back to 
classical times ; word-plays admirably adapted 
to picture-sound representation were common 
in Greece and actual pictured rebuses were in 
use in Rome. Throughout Europe there was 
a notable development of rebus writing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and literary 
men generally delighted in their production. 
So far indeed was the fad carried that more 
than one writer felt called upon to inveigh 
against it. Personal names were written in 
tebus; heraldry was full of picture puns and 
in coats-of-arms of individuals, of towns and 
of states they were freely employed ; authors, 
artistsand printers used them as marks ; they 
Were seen on sign-boards ; love-letters, poems, 
€ven serious literary 
Pictorially written. 
Having recently gone though the literature 
of European rebuses, it was natural for us to 
seek examples of this curious phase of literary 
artamong the Japanese. They were certain 
to be found in abundance among a people so 
fond of word plays and so imbued with artistic 
‘pulses. The search has brought to light 
Mantities, not only of rebuses but also of 


compositions were 


other forms of picture puzzles. To all ot 
them the name of ehanji or hanjiye is usually 
given, although this word is probably not to 
be found in the dictionaries. The word 
hanjimono is a good dictionary word and 
includes rebuses; it however includes also 
many riddles and conundrums which do not 
involve the use of pictures, On the whole 
then, for all these forms of picture puzzles, the 
term ehanji, which means “ picture-guessing ” 
seems best. We shall consider a variety of 
chanji. 

True rebuses are abundant enough in Japan. 
As with us, they are most frequently printed 
in papers and magazines intended for young 
readers. In the common forms they give 
simple words—especially names, sentences, 
epistles, poems, or advertising announcements. 
As an example we present a recent rebus by 
It is 
typical and illustrates various devices employed 
in the art. 


Mr. Otake, printed in the Shojosekat. 


The arrangement is of course 
Japanese so the reading begins with the upper 
right hand and_ proceeds downward by 
columns to the left. The picture represents 
leaves (arranged from the character tsu) ,, 
procession, swollen face, tub, flax, 
dustpan, ring, rice field, back, teeth, suyar, 
sack, field, smoke, weed, eye, drawing, (ra)- 


cargo 


four seasons, kana. Replaced by sounds we 
have ha, tsu, mivaki, hare, taru, asa, nt, mt, 


wa, ta, se, ba, sato, no, Remurt, mo, me, dst, 
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ra, shitkt, kana. Some of these call for a 
later word of comment. Properly combined 
these givea poem: Hatsu miyuki harctaru 
asa ni miwataseba sato no kRemurimo medsura 
shiktkana. 

Examination of this rebus shows several of 
the devices employed in Japan. As with us, 
the rebus-writer is frequently driven to use an 
ordinary written character instead of a picture 
to convey a desired sound ; one sucn instance 
occurs in the use of the character va. Such 
an introduction of ordinary phonetic charac- 
ters into what should be done entirely by 
pictures is bad—though necessary. Still un- 
fortunate, though ingenious, is the arrange- 
ments of leaves at the beginning of the rebus 
in the form of the character ¢sv, the sound of 
which is needed. A common device in 
Japanese riddles is the use of certain common 
printer’s marks; three such are much used,—one 
to indicate modification, one to show repetition, 
one to suggest a change of arrangement or 
order ; the first of these is here illustrated by 
the picture of teeth; this has the mark in- 
dicating modification and the picture is not 
to be read Aa, but da. Another device is to 
draw the picture as to show that only a part 
of its phonetic value is to be used; this 
can be done either by leaving out a part 
of the picture entirely or by putting it ina 
dotted line ; the part omitted or in dotted line 
suggests the part of the word which is to be 
dropped. ‘Thus, the sugar-sack pictured at 
the top of the third column gives only the 
first part of the word sa/o. 

Other devices, not illustrated by the ex- 
amples, are employed. ‘That only a part of a 
word is to be taken may be algebraically 
shown ; thus, fan-ring x; fan is wchiza, ring 
is wa, hence the whole expression is wc. 
Reversal is not uncommon; thus, a mouth 
(kuchi) drawn upside down is chrku, and a 
measure (masu) turned bottom up becomes 
suma. A sound is often inserted into the 
midst of a word by drawing a character or 
picture within another ; thus, upon the picture 
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of a sickle (Aama) the character sz is written 
to give Aashima, the name of a famous 
shrine. If the sound zxzre (split) is desired 
one may split the picture; thus, a ring (47) 
split would give 2:zeare, This leads up toa 
series of bold suggestions to fill unpictured 
gaps. Perhaps the most far-fetched and 
difficult American rebus ever printed appeared 
thirty or more years ago; it gave the title of 
a famous book and the pen name of its author 
by a capital letter A, so narrow and high as 
to attract attention and the Roman numeral 
for two. Only an ingenious puzzler would 
make out its meaning ‘Innocents Abroad ; 
Mark Twain.” (In no sense A-broad.) Ah 
well! similiar ellipses to be filled in by 
ingenious thinking are rather common in 
Japanese rebuses. Thus, the name of a 
famous mountain may be given by the simple 
character fz, the word for character is //, 
and the apparent gap to make “zz? may be 
filled in by thought. 

A rebus appeared sometime ago (one of 
Otake’s) in which the pictures were drawn as 
if upon two sides of a sheet of paper; unless 
the reader inserts the word “turning this 
page ’—urami—after what appears upon the 
first side there will be a gap in the sense. 
With its devices of sound pictures, z/vha 
characters, printer’s marks (modify, repeat, 
re-arrange), partial representation, reversal, 
insertion, splitting, mental filling in, the 
Japanese rebus is quite the equal of any other. 

How far back the rebus goes in Japan we 
cannot say. We have seen some about one 
hundred and fifty years old, but they probably 
Rohan Koda 
reproduces the advertisement of a tobacco- 
sack maker of the Tenmei Period (1781-1789) 
and a rebus-letter from the famous artist 
Hokusai to a friend. The signature from the 


occurred long before that. 


latter is here reproduced ; it represents sails, a 
man holding his nose (bad smell) and a fly. 
The sounds -are o, kusat, hat. “ Hokusai 
hai” is much the same as “ Yours truly, 
Hokusai.”” As old perhaps as these is a series 
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A TYPICAL REBUS 
a tavern is named “ Zhe White Swan,” a 
picture of a white swan on its sign-board is 


of curious rebuses and rebus-like plays in the 
undated book, Naniwa Miyage. 
them is a rebus map of Japan with all the 
governmental divisions named in rebus; it is 
cleverly done, although coarse at places; the 
portion of this map devoted to Shikoku is 
here reproduced. Readers can puzzle over 
the names. 


Among 


One of the commonest uses of the rebus in 
Europe was on sign-boards for inns, drinking- 
places, shops, etc. What is merely pictorial 
in these must be carefully distinguished trom 
what is truly rebus; there must be clear 
double-meaning or pun before we cag a 
right to call a sign-board-picture a rebus. 


only questionably a rebus; if, however, a 
tavern is named, Zhe Swan House from the 
fact that a man named Swan owns it, such a 
picture would clearly be a rebus. Undoubted- 
ly there are pienty of rebus sign-boards in 
Japan, though we have secured but a few 
examples. Among these is the sign-board of 
a shop belonging to a Mr. Mimasu; upon it 
are painted three (mi) measures (masu) for 
his name. 

In Europe the rebus was turned to use 
for the religious instruction of the illiterate. 
Prayers, doctrine and parts of the Gospels 
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were written in rebus and printed. At the 
time of the Conquest of Mexico by Spain, 
the Aztecs and some neighboring tribes had 
just reached the stage of rebus writing; it 


~is a stage which necessarily occurs in the 


evolution of any writing from pictures into a 
phonetic system. It is the crucial point in 
the development. No alphabet or syllabary 
of phonetic character can ever be devised 
without the help of the rebvs idea. The 
Spanish missionaries found it convenient in 
Mexico to také advantage of the conditions 
found and used the rebus in writing the 
Pater Noster and the Christian Doctrine for 
Aztec, Otomi and Maya use. What happened 
in Europe and Central America happened 
also in Japan. The author of the Zo ze yukt, 
a well known journal of travel, printed more 
than one hundred years ago, gives a curious 
rebus sufra which he found in use in the far 
north, in Oshu. 

So much for the true rebus: but the word 
ehanjt includes far more and some of the 
other types of Japanese “ picture-guessing ”’ 
deserve notice. In Maniwa Miyage is a 
page of what we may call approximate rebuses. 
Two examples will suffice. In them the 
pictures do not give the exact sound but some 
thing sufficiently near to serve as a hint or 
clue to the words to be guessed. Here these 
are province names. In one case we have a 
mat (¢) and a mat (yvoza) which would give 
tyosa in a true rebus; one guesses /yo and 
Grosa. So bottle (miki) and geisha (¢oshima) 
are near enough to /Af and Zsushima to be 
suggestive. 

Picture-guessings may give written charact- 
ers instead of sounds. Such an one suggesting 
Chinese characters by means of pictures is 
here reproduced. Write Japanese characters 
for the pictures and combine them as indicated 
and Chinese characters result. Thus, the 
character for sun and born give star; those 
for insect and worker give rainbow; those 
for rain and rice-field give thunder ; those for 


rain and path give dew; those for mountain 


Google 


and wind give storm; those for rain and 
carry-cloth give hail. 

More difficult and complicated are some 
shthanjt (character guessings) if we may coin 
the word, given in the Vaniwa Miyage. In 
these a character is badly made, or reversed. 
Below is a picture in some relation to it, 
which properly interpreted gives a clue, while 
along side is a hint in the text. Thus, there is 
a picture of a temple with an incomplete 
character above it; such a temple of course 
needs a jujt or chief priest ; 7#*means ten 
and 7 means a character; if now we add a 
character ten to the incomplete character it 
becomes the complete and proper character 
for temple. So, also, there is a picture of a — 
man, who is terrified at finding himself in a 
wrong house: the character above is that for. 
gate, but it is badly made; it needs correction 
to prevent mistakes in future. In another 
example there is a piece of neglected ground 
grown to weeds, with an incomplete character 
above it; if to the imperfect character, that 
for hand is added it becomes a garden; what 
it lacked to become a garden was a hand. 

So far away from any phonetic idea as to 
be not at all rebuses are those chanji, which 
simply call up associated ideas. Such are in 
constant use in Japan, where symbolism 
permeates everything. They differ from 
true symbols in that they are a momentary 
play of fancy intended for guessing. Any 
number might be cited but one will 
suffice. ‘They usually demand a considerable 
acquaintance with national history or tradi- 
tion. Given the picture of a fan and waves ; 
what hero’s name? Masu no Yoicht. ‘The 
picture calls up an incident of the Battle of 
Yashima. ‘The Heike had placed a fan at 
their masthead. Yoshitsune appointed Nasu 
no Yoichi to shoot at it; his arrow struck the 
pin and sent the fan fluttering down upon the 
waves. “The picture immediately recalls the 
hero to the well read Japanese. In this class 
of chanjt we not only touch symbols, but 
also the field of family crests or sven, many of 
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REBUS-MAP OF SHIKOKU 


HOKUSAI’s SIGNATURE IN RFBUS 
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which are significant through association of 
ideas, 

As wedding presents symbolical objects are 
often artistically arranged upon a pendent 
board. These objects are significant through 
association of ideas and each arrangement in 
its entirety calls up a theatrical passage or a 
dramatic story or poem. ‘These ehanji if we 
may call them so, would belong to the 
preceding group if the symbolical objects 
were drawn instead of being materially rep- 
resented. As calling to memory connected 
literary passages of some length, they suggest 
true rebuses; they are, however, absolutely 
ideographic, not phonetic. 

But objects may be used to represent sounds 
as well as ideas. There is such a thing as a 
materialized pun. The soldiers going to the 
Chinese War in 1894 fastened up wooden 
rice-ladles upon the columns of Hideyoshi’s 


famous “hall of one thousand mats” at 
Miyajima; they were indulging in objective 
punning ; to conquer (meshi toruw) China was 
their purpose, as stir rice (meshi toru) was 
the purpose of the ladles. Such punning by 
objects is constant in Japan. At school ex- 
hibitions it is not uncommon for tables to be 
spread with articles the names of which when 
pronounced are to give the words or phrases 
We have now gone step by 
step so far away from rebuses that we again 
really encounter them in these curious puzzle 
compositions, which may properly be called 
materialized rebuses. 


to be guessed. 


Rebuses, approximate rebuses, character 
chanji, associational pictures, assiociational 
object puns or materialized rubuses form then 
a circle of related expressions of Japanese 
wit, fancy, and art, which well deserves 
attention. 
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Practical Teaching of Patriotism 


By 


YEIKICHIRO MOTONO 


OST of the countries of Europe, 
M notably Germany and France, make 
it part of their educational policy 
to indoctrinate the young with the principles 
of patriotism. In Germany, there is a ten- 
dency to say little in school readers about the 
political conditions of the country. France, 
on the other hand, is very earnest about 
disseminating political information among the 
students in all her schools. ‘The special 
circumstances of Japan, the peculiar position 
of respect and reverence held by the Sovereign 
in the eyes of his people, the remarkable 
unity of the people which makes the nation 
like one great family, the importance in the 
national life of the newly established organs 
of representative government, and the new 
place of prestige which the nation holds since 
the conclusion of the war with Russia,—all 
combine to make the practical teaching of 
patriotism a matter of prime importance in 
this country. 

Mr. Takegoshi Yosabur6 may be said to 
have been the pioneer of this movement, and 
his Citizen Reader for some time had the 
field to itself. But Japan may now be con- 
-gratulated on having gained a new worker in 
this most interesting and useful line. No less 
a personage than Count Okuma himself, the 
veteran leader of all that is solidly progressive 
and liberal in the country, has successfully 
accomplished the compliation of a new 
National Reader for Japan,—a work which 
will commend itself to the unreserved ap- 
probation of the Japanese people. As an 
example of Japanese mentality, the book may 
not be uninteresting to foreign readers also. 

Every chapter in the book is headed with 


one of ‘Their Majesties’ poems, and the 
contents of the various chapters are of such a 
nature as to be almost commentaries on the 
poems which head them. This is really a 
most significant feature of the book. His 
Sacred Majesty, whom the nation reveres 
with such peculiar loyalty, not only on 
account of the high place he holds by virtue 
of his birth and lineage, but also for his 
sterling worth as the tried friend and father of 
his people, is in this book made to become 
himself, through the instrumentality of his 
poems, the personal teacher of his subjects. 
The circumstances of his exalted rank compel 
him to dwell apart, in the privacy of his 
palace, and it is but few of his subjects that 
can have personal access to their Sovereign. 
But here, thanks to Count Okuma’s tactful 
compilation, the Imperial mind touches the 
mind of the humblest subject in the realm, 
and touches it in the best manner possible, 
speaking as the kindly father, whose wide 
experience, stretched over a long series of 
years, has taught him much that it is good for 
men to know. For, indeed, His Majesty is a 
man of ripe experience, and experience breeds 
sympathy, and sympathy begets love. 

The following charming little poems, which 
are quoted from the headings of some of the 
chapters, are admirable texts for discourses on 
loyalty, such, as cannot fail to touch the 
hearts of the readers with love for the deep 
sympathy of the true man which they reveal. 

Omoho ezu 

Yo wo fukashikeri 
Kuni no tame 
Taureshi hito no 
Monogatari shite. 
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* Oft, till the dead of night, 
I’ve sat and listened to the stirring tales 
Of men that died in fight for Fatherland, 
Nor marked the rapid flight of fleeting 
hours.” 
or again,— 
Yama no oku 
Shima no hate made 
Tadzune mimu 
Yo ni shirarezaru 
Hito mo ariyato. 
‘“¢ Deep in the lone recesses of the hills 
And in the distart islets of the seas 
Far from the world’s loud din,—there will 


I seek 

For men of simple worth, whom yet the 
world 

Knows not. Such virtue has its own 


sweet charm.” 

The poem which stands at the head of the 
chapter dealing with penitentiary institutions 
is as follows ; 

Ten wo urami 
Hito wo togamuru 
Koto mo araji, 
Waga ayamachi wo 
Omoi kaesaba. 

‘¢ Could we but dare to think upon the faults 
Ourselves are guilty of, and, thinking, learn 
Our own unworthiness, we should not find 
Complaints or taunts to fling at Heaven 

or men.” 

The lessons inculcated in the chapters of 
this book will be learned all the better from 
the fact that the sermons are preached from 
texts supplied by ‘heir Majesties. 

Another point that should certainly be 
touched upon is this :— 

Count Okuma not only knows the constitu- 
tion and working of the modern governmental 
machine, but is intimately acquainted likewise 
with the ancient history and spirit of the 
country for which he is writing. In moulding 
the young this is most essential, and especially 
so, in moulding the youth of Japan who need 
warmth of literary treatment and must have it. 


MAGAZINE 


A Reader of this kind, compiled by a man 
saturated with Western learning only might be 
exact, accurate, informing, but it could not 
warm the heart, nor consequently influence 
Certainly it might not prove 
such a strong stimulus to patriotism. Count 
Okuma. possesses both qualifications. He has 
imbibed Western learning, but not lost his 
Japanese heart : he understands the new bottles 
of the institutional life of Meiji Japan, he is a 
connoisseur and judge of the old wine which 
Japan preserves in her new bottles. No one 
could possibly be more suitable for the com- 
pilation of a National Reader than Count 
Okuma. 

Coming to details, the first chapter of the 
book is devoted to a discourse on the foun- 
dation of the state, and the virtues which 
ought to form the basis of the national 
character. These may all be summed up in 
the word shzher, “extreme sincerity,”.a term 
which comprises in itself what may be called 
the subsidiary virtues of loyalty, patriotism, 
filial piety, fraternal love, and _ friendship. 
Count Okuma has done well to lay his 
emphasis on sincerity. What has been term- . 
ed the subsidiary virtues, are the character- 
istic virtues of the Japanese people, exhibited 
constantly and under all manner of circum- 
stances throughout their long and _ varied 
history. Sincerity is a necessary ingredient 


the character. 


in them all. 
shithet would be but lip service, filial piety 
and brotherly love would be but hypocrisy 
without it, and its absence makes friendship 
a sham. That the Count should have laid 
such stress on this cardinal virtue shows 
how thoroughly he has understood, not only 
human nature, but the nature of his country- 
No one will smile at our exaggerated 


Loyalty and patriotism without 


men. 
notions, as they are pleased to call them 
sometimes, touching loyalty, patriotism, filial 
piety, and the rest, so long as they are 
convinced of the underlying sincerity. When 
the sincerity is open to doubt, the patriotism 


also falls under suspicion. By all means the 
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young people should be taught to practise 
sincerity. 

The second chapter is historical. It deals 
with the development of the nation, and the 
various struggles between conflicting parties 
aspiring for power that our history has 
witnessed. Through all these struggles, 
whether those of the Minamoto and Taira, 
or those which ended in the Tokugawa 
Shogunate,—to mention only two of the most 
striking instances,—he shows us the Imperial 
House, rising constantly above the din of 
conflict, and pursuing the even tenor of its 
way with power unimpaired and dignity 
unscathed. Count Okuma has evidently 
devoted great care to the working out of the 
propositions here advanced. They are of a 
very important nature. 

Feudalism is a phenomenon which appears 
in the history of every nation. It is a phase 
through which the development of every 
civilized community must pa3s. Feudalism, 
both in the East and West, has been the mother 
of chivalry. The chivalry of the West has 
left its traces behind it in the respect paid to 
.women in al] Western countries, that of the 
East still lives in the Bushido, which has 
formed the fighting man of modern Japan, the 
admiration of the werld. 

The third chapter is devoted to the Restor- 
ation of the Imperial Power, and is one 
which every Japanese should read with the 
greatest care. But the actual Restoration 
was but the first act of a long drama with a 
complicated plot, culminating in the noble 
grant to the people of a constitution emanating 
from the pure will of the Emperor. This 
gives Count Okuma the opportunity to write 
in detail about the administrative organization 
of the country, in sections abounding with 
information of a most valuable and useful 
character. It is most important for our 
people, and especially for those who possess 
the electoral franchise, that they should know 
how the country is governed and what are 
the duties of the citizen. How many a 
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foolish election would have been saved, how 
many an incompetent candidate would have 
been rejected at the ballot-box, had the 
electors only had in their hands a manual 
of sound wisdom such as Count Okuma 
has given them! 

Chapter four treats of the ideal of a great 
nation, and in particular of that ideal as it 
affects Japan. Other nations, China, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the United States, 
are amalgams. They once consisted of 
independent states, which have been fused 
together by the chances of history, if history 
has any chances. In some of these the fusion 
is more complete than in others, but in none 
have the constituent elements so completely 
been fused as to be lost in one another, or 
rather in the new nationality which has 
emerged from them. Japan’s peculiarity is 
that she is a family, all the members of which 
are closely tied together. The welfare of 
the large family, the State, depends on that of 
the small families which compose it. Loyalty, 
patriotism, and family feeling are more closely 
connected in Japan than anywhere else. 

Although it is not possible to review all the 
chapters in this article, one more subject must 
be mentioned. 

‘The tenth chapter is devoted to thrift and 
and the utilization of wealth. Wealth not 
utilized, is like gold embedded in the rock: 
of no good to any one and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from rubbish. The sentiment 
is an expression of Count Okuma’s own 
indomitable personality. During a long and 
active lifetime, he has consistently preached 
to his fellow countrymen the paramount duty, 
at this and at all times, of making the fullest 
possible use of personal talents and national 
resources. 

One small point remains to be noticed. 
In treating of ancient times, Count Okuma 
adopts an archaic style of writing : in dealing 
with the things of to-day he adopts a style 
adapted to them. ‘This is not only artistic, 


it is also practical. The ancient history of 
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our country should be treated with reverence, 
for that archaic language is most fitting. The 
modern conditions should be clearly under- 
stood, because they deal with our everyday 
life. There is probably no language so well 
adapted for changes of style as ours. 

It was thought that it would be of some 
interest to the readers of Zhe Japan Maga- 
zine to have an insight into one of the most 
recent school-books in Japan. It is to be 
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desired that the foreigner should see us in the 
best light, as we really are. And where are 
we to be more genuinely ourselves than in the 
education of the rising generation, seeing that 
failure in the discharge of this sacred duty 
would bring calamity upon our nation and 
land? Count Okuma is to be congratulated 
on his performance, and especially on the fact 
that throughout his book he has shown shrsez, 
his cardinal virtue of extreme sincerity. 


A HERO OF THE SEAS 


** Haste! close the sluice! brave comrades, we are lost! 
Great God! We sink too Jow, the iron chain is broke! 
Men! Stop the rushing air at any cost: 

Stop it—l say! or vanished life and hope! ”’ 


‘Twas thus the hero cried! 


Doomed the destroyer—doomed the lives of all. 

The submarine reeks with the poisoned air. 

With panting breath—he watched his brave men fal] ;— 
“* My fault—not their’s. For pardon is my prayer.”’ 


He wrote before he died. 


‘* My sailors gave their Jives, they can no more. 
In time of crisis, brave they are and calm. 
Ah! choose them thus! (List! to the water’s roar !) 


Their loved ones,-—Emperor! 


protect from harm.”’ 


Dying, these prayers he penned. 


‘* Unworthy though l am, one word from me 
To all superiors—dear friends en shore ; 
(1 suffocate —1 die !)--Ah! willingly — 


(The pen it falls !—Farewell. 


l write no more)-— 


Should brave men face the end. 


Thy life is given, - gallant Sakuma! 


Thy glorious Jife; but far o’er sea and land, 
Like one great dazzling, steady, brilliant Star - 
Thine act and that of al] thy noble band 


Will shed its Justrous light! 


Thou hast not died in vain —brave faithful Soul! 
Ah! not in vain thy grand heroic deed. 

Others Jike thee, will strive to reach the goal, 
Learning the lesson of thy splendid creed— 


Duty! Endurance !—Might! 
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Submarine 


HE title of this article might be called 
‘4 “de profundis,” but at first sight it 

would be a misleading one, as it is 
often used to denote a song or strain of 
sorrow or affliction mingled with a looking 
upwards to some power higher than ourselves 
which alone can save 
us from the misery in 
which we find our- 
selves. The “de pro- 
fundis’’ of this article 
is somewhat different. 
It is indeed a voice 
“out of the deeps,” 
for it was written in 
the conning tower of 
Submarine Number 6 
after the accident 
which sent her to 
the bottom of the 
ocean, by the feeble 
light which reached 
the depths of the sea 
from the — sunlight 
overhead, and_ the 
writer was Lieutenant 
Sakuma, her com- 
mander, at the mo- 
ment of writing sole 
survivor of the whole 
ship's company, and 
himself awaiting a 
death by asphyxiation 


which he knew to be LIEUTENANT 


inevitable. 

Nothing could exhibit more strikingly 
the essential bravery of the Japanese officer, 
as the result of long training and discip- 
line in bravery during many generations. 
The Bushido which inspires its followers to 
face death with so much composure, and with 
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so unflinching a hold of the handle bars of 
duty is surely a way that is worth following. 

“Words of apology fail me,’’ says this 
remarkable document, which may be described 
as Lieutenant Sakuma’s last will and testa- 
ment, ‘“ for having lost His Majesty’s Sub- 
marine Number 6, 
under my command. 
All those under me 
have been killed 
through an unfortun- 
ate accident, the 
blame for which I 
take entirely upon 
myself. But I am 
thankful to be able 
to report that, to a 
man, officers and crew 
—they — discharged 
their duties as sailors 
should, to the very 
last moment, and that 
they all met death 
with bravery and 
courage. 

“ Our lives we offer 
on the altar of duty, 
dying readily in the 
service of the country. 
I have but one cause 
of anxiety, which Is, 
lest the disaster which 
has befallen us should 

SAKUMA be misunderstood, and 

the proper develop- 

ment of submarine vessels in our Navy be 
thereby hindered. I trust that no one 
will allow himself to be discouraged by the 
accident which has befallen us, but that all 
will continue to devote their entire energy and 
study to the development of the submarine 
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vessel. In that case, we shall die without 
regret. 


“Cause of the disaster. 


“ While we were making a gasoline dive, 
the vessel sank lower than we intended, and as 
we were trying to close the sluice the chain 
We 
then tried with our hands to stop the inrush 


broke and the sluice remained open. 


of water from the stern, but our efforts came 
too late. The boat sank at an angle of 25 


degrees. 


‘Condition after sinking. 


“When we touched the bottom our angle 
was 13 degrees. The inrushing water sub- 
merged the electric generator and extinguished 
the lights, and the electric wires caught fixe 
and were burnt. 
obnoxious gases began to be generated and 
This 
happened at 10 a.m. on the fifteenth instant. 
(April) 

“‘'The crew at once set themselves to work 


A few minutes later, 


we found it very difficult to breathe. 


at pumping out the water in spite of the 
poisonous gases which were being generated 
all round them. ‘They commenced work on 
the main tank, and I believe, (though the 
extinguishing of the electric light had made 
it impossible to see the water-gauge), that 
they have succeeded in pumping the main 
tank dry. 


since, the electric current being destroyed, 


The hand-pump is our only hope, 


we cannot hope to generate any more chlorine 
gas. (The whole vessel is in darkness, and I 
am making these notes by the faint light 
which reaches the conning tower. It is now 
11.45 a.m.) 

“The crew are wet through, and it is 
extremely cold. It is my opinion that the 


men who serve on submarines should be 
specradly endowed with coolness and_ strong 
nerves, and have the faculty of taking great 
pains over their work. They should also 
have proper courave and daring in the hand- 


ling of their boat. “Phe public may ridicule 
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this advice, coming as it does from one who 
has just made a great failure, but what I say 
is nevertheless true. 

“Tt is now twelve o’clock. We have 
worked hard to pump out the water, but the 
ship does not move. We are lying about ten 
fathoms down. 

“Only the very bravest of men should be 
picked for a submarine. None but men of 
courage and coolness are of any use in a 
crisis such as that in which we find ourselves 
at this present moment. My men are doing 
their very best. I have always been ac- 
customed to prepare for death before leaving 
home. My will has therefore been made and 
will be found in the locker of the Karasaki. 
(It relates only to my private affairs, and | 
hope Messrs Taguchi and Asami will send 
it to my father.) 


“ Public Testament. 


“ T reverentially send a word to His Majesty. 
It is my humble but earnest desire that your 
Majesty will take the poor families of my 
men under your protection, and provide for 
their wants. This is my only petition, and | 
pray that it may be granted me..- 

‘TI send my respects and best wishes to the 
following gentlemen......... names not in order + 
capa Admiral Saito, Minister of the Navy ; 
Vice-Admiral Shimamura, Vice- Admiral Fujii; 
Rear-Admiral Nawa, Rear Admiral Yamashita, 
Rear Admiral Narita.........(The compressed 
air is such that I feel as if the drums of my 
ears would break)......... Captain Oguri, Cap- 
tain Ide ; Commander Matsumura Junichi, 
Captain Matsumura ‘Tatsuo ; Lieutenant Com- 
mander Matsumura Kikuo.........He is my 
elder brother J w<cseaes Captain Funakoshi...... 
My honoured preceptor, Kotaro Narita,—My 
honoured preceptor Kokinji Ikuta......... It is 


— ee ee ee 


} In mentioning the names of his superiors and friends, 
Lieutenant Sakuma did not write them in the order of their 
rank, therefore, his words ‘‘names not in order”? was an 
apology for the oversight. 

}) Leider brother does not refer toa real brother, but to his 
dearest friend. 
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now 12.30 p.m. Breathing is very difficult 
and painful. I thought I could get rid of 
the gasoline, but it is intoxicating me......... 
Captain Nakano......... It is now 12.40 p.m.” 

So died this quiet hero, who calmly waited 
in his conning tower for the slowly approach- 
ing death that he knew to be inevitable. He 
must have known as he penned the lines of 
which a translation that he 
would have the posthumous gratitude of his 
Sovereign and the applause of his country- 
men. Such a knowledge, while it makes no 
difference to the way in which a brave man 
discharges his duty, must be a wonderful 
comfort and strength in a case like that of 
Submarine Number 6, in which the supreme 
contest with danger and death had no spec- 
tators to applaud. 

He did not die alone. His crew died with 
him, and though some of the commander’s 
.words almost seem to imply that there was 
a momentary panic and confusion at the 
breaking of the chain, and the refusal of the 
valve to close itself, it is equally certain that 


the above is 







IN WHICH SAKUMA AND His CREW WENT 


DOWN 


the panic was but momentary, that the spirit 
of discipline soon reasserted itself, and that 
all died, like their commander, at their posts 
and about their duties. 

Nor have these men died for themselves 
alone. There will be grief in some houses, a 
grief which the most generous of subscriptions, 
very generous in this case, can do nothing to 
assuage. There is sympathy in the hearts of 
many, a sympathy aroused by the tragic loss 
of many brave men, displayed in the liberality 
of the donations from all classes of the people. 
Every such outburst of genuine sympathy is a 
benefit to the people in whose hearts it is 
evoked. 

A book has recently been published in 
Kngland giving a daily chronicle of brave 
deeds done by Englishmen and Englishwomen 
on every day of the year. It was a good, 
patriotic thought to compile such a_ book. 


When 


a similar work is published — for 


Japan, there will surely be in it a niche for 
Lieutenant Sakuma and the crew of Submarine 
Number 6. 
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ONG, long ago in Japan there lived in 
the province of Omi on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Biwa a man named 

_ Tawaraya Totar6. He was nearly thirty 
:, “years of age but strange to say still unmarried, 

in Japan it is the rule that all men marry 
a= But Totard’s ambition was to marry 

y beautiful woman and being very hard 

ie blcnee he had so far found no woman who 

came up to his cherished ideal. So to all the 
jatches which his parents and relatives and 
ae sybody friends had proposed for him he 

_— simy ‘shook his head and said: “ Please 

ex »me. I have no intention of marrying 
yet 7 At last everyone saw that it was no 
e to bother him about marrying and they 

t him alone. 

. 4 © was not a rich man but he was well 

off not to be troubled by care and 
ce : for his one unsatisfied wish he was a 
= fy apy man 

One day when he sallied forth for a walk 

a crossing the famous bridge of Seta, to 

mment lying across the bridge in 
“pa th was a strange creature the like of 
nig never seen in his life, though he 

n heard tales of such curious beings. 

creature had the beard of a dragon 
body was as black as ink like a 

n, while its eyes which gazed at him 

ri gly were as green as the leaves of a 


> 
ar 


<a -_ * 
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the Japanese) 
By MADAME Y. OZAKI 


























pine-tree: Totard stood gazing at the weird 
thing wondering whether he should turn 
At last he 


determined to address the creature and going 


back or go on with his walk. 


straight up to it, he said : 

“Who are you and what are you doing 
here ?”’ 

“1 am a Same-bito, a Shark-man of the 
Sea, and till the other day [ was an officer in 
the Sea Realm serving the Eight Great 
Dragon Kings. But alas! a little while ago 
for a small offence which I committed I was 
dismissed from the Dragon King’s service 
and exiled to the earth. 
days ago, | have been wandering about, not 
knowing what to do or where to go. 1 feel like 
I beseech you to take pity on 
If only for to- 


Since then, a few 


a lost creature. 
me, a homeless wanderer. 
night give me food and shelter, for I am 
starving !”’ 

With these words the Same-bito bowed to 
the ground and lifted up his hands ina very 
pitiful and humble way. Totard felt com- 
passion for the poor Shark-man of the Sea 
and said : 

‘«] will take you home with me now. There 
isa pond in my garden which I will allot to 
you for your dwelling place!” and then and 
there Totard turned homeward followed by 
his strange companion, 


As soon as they reached Totard’s house he 
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led the Shark-man to the pond and the 
sea-creature at once plunged into the water 
and made his home there, being fed and 
cared for by Totaro. Kvery day he came up 
to the house of his benefactor to make 
obeisances and to seek an opportunity of 
waiting upon Totaro by way of showing his 
gratitude. 

Not far away from Totard’s house, there 
was a large, beautiful temple famous in history 
as the Miidera Temple. In July of the same 
year a festival was celebrated at this shrine, 
and women from all the neighbouring prov- 
inces came there to worship, for it was a 
female pilgrimage. ‘Totaro went to see the 
sight which only came once in a_ certain 
number of years, probably in pursuit of his 
quest of a beautiful bride. 

Now among the women pilgrims who 
thronged to the temple that day ‘Totaro 
caught sight of a young girl about sixteen 
years of age, and as soon as his eyes rested on 
her bewitching beauty he knew that he had 
found what he had sought for so many long 
years. 

She was of surpassing loveliness: her skin 
was white as snow with cheeks like the cherry- 
blossom, while her voice when she opened her 
peach-bud lips sounded as sweet and liquid as 
the notes of the nightingale singing in the 
spring twilight. Totard fell deeply in love 
with her at first sight. His heart beat fast 
as he watched her every movement and he 
thrilled from head to foot. He shadowed her 
everywhere that day, keeping always at a 
respectful distance, so as not to alarm her or 
her friends and when she turned homeward he 
followed her to the village of Yabase. Here 
he found that she lived with her mother. He 
questioned a neighbour who lived near by 
and was told that the girl’s name was Tamana. 
She was still unmarried though so beautiful, 
tor her parents were very hard to please in 
the choice of a husband for her, and they 
mnoreover demanded as a betrothal gift ten 


thousand jewels. 


y Google 


This news was a great blow to Totaré for 
he knew that even if he sold all his property 
the sum he would realise thus would still be 
insufficient to buy so many gems :—no 
ordinary man possessed such a fortune, only a 
millionaire or a prince could therefore become 
Tamana’s bridegroom, ‘Totar6 returned home 
in utter dejection, telling himself that he could 
never marry the beautiful girl who had so 
completely charmed him. 

Lonzing and disappointment soon made 
Totaro ill and in a few days he took to his 
bed. Sleeping or waking he never forgot 
the vision of Tamana, and his heart cried out 
night and day for her. So great was the 
yearning to see her that consumed him 
he could take no food and he grew so thin 
and ill that at last he could no longer rise 
from his bed. His tetainers now thoroughly 
alarmed sent for the doctor. 

When the physician arrived he examined 
Totaro carefully and after asking him several 
questions he looked very grave and then 
said : 

“You are suffering from  love-sickness 
which cannot be cured by medicines. Alas! 
the sickness of love is quite different from all 
other illnesses. I am afraid there is not much 
hope for you. In ancient times there was a 
man named Royamo Hakuyo, who died of 
this illness. There is nothing for you to 
do but await the coming of death also!” 

And with these dismal words the doctor 
prescribed no medicine for the patient and 
shortly took his leave. 

When the Same-bito heard of his bene- 
factor’s illness he expressed great concern, and 
leaving the pond he came to the house and 
took up his past by the s‘ck man’s bedside, 
waiting upon him with great care and 
diligence. ‘Totard was touched by the affect- 
ionate gratitude and devotion of his queer 
protege and said to him one day : 

‘It is a strange fate that has brought us 
together and that has given you into my care 
for so long. It must be the result of some 
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affinity in a former life! Alas! my illness is tossing aside the quilts which covered him. 
growing worse every day and there is no Counting the jewels one after the other with a 
hope of my recovery now. You have feverish eagerness he shouted : 


trusted to me as the morn- 
ing-glory clings to the prop 
round which it twines. 
When I am gone from this 
world who will take care 
of you, poor thing! I fear 
you will miss even the little 
that I have been able to do 
for you. What will you 
do? I feel sorry to leave 
you thus!” 

When the Shark-man 
heard these words he gave 
a loud cry and began to 
weep, and, lo! a strange 
thing happened. As_ the 
big tears welled up from 
his eyes and fell, they 
changed into great round 
drops of crimson blood, 
which having fallen to 
the ground crystalised into 
rubies, and there they lay 
with the sunlight striking 
them—like jewels of fire. 

At first Totar6 was too 
astonished to move or speak 
when he saw what had 
happened, but at last, as if 
unable to believe what he 
saw, he put out his hand 
and touched one of the 
jewels which were accumu- 
lating as fast as the tears 
rained down the Same- 
bito’s cheeks. They were 
changed into wondrous gems 
as if by a magician’s wand. 
As Totar6 took one up in 
his right hand there was no 
longer room for doubt and 
in an ecstasy of joy he 
jumped up from his bed 





HE KNEW HE HAD FOUND WHAT 
HF HAD SOUGHT. .. 
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“T am now healed! I 
shall live after all and it is 
you, O Same-bito! who 
has saved me!”’ 

The Shark-man in _ his 
amazement at his master’s 
strange behaviour ceased to 
weep and asked him the 
meaning of his sudden joy 
and cure. 

Then Totar6 calmed him- 
self and sat down on the 
mats and told him of the 
beautiful girl he had seen at 
the Temple of Miidera and 
of his great wish to marry 
her, and of the costly wed- 
ding-gift which her parents 
demanded of the bride- 
groom. 

‘* But continued Totaré,” 
as [ could not possibly 
obtain ten thousand valua- 
ble jewels, I despaired of 
ever marrying Tamana and 
that was the reason of my 
illness. | Now beyond my 
happiest dream, and beyond 
my most ardent hopes, this 
marvellous thing has hap- 
pened, and your tears have 
become jewels such as I 
need. I see my great desire 
within my grasp. But the 
pity of it is that there are 
not yet enough jewels. 
Please weep again so that 
I may attain my longed-for 
bride.” 

But the Shark-man_ look- 
ing at Totard woefully only 
shook his head at these 


words: 
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“« Alas what you ask is impossible” said he. 
‘‘ Have you not read the ancient books? If 
you read them you will learn that the tears of 
the Same-bito always change into jewels, but 
we cannot cry when we will, for we are not 
hypocrites but true men. 
feel real sorrow that we can shed tears. 


It is only when we 
I wept 
from grief at the sad news that you would die 
and the thought that I was about to lose 
my kind friend. Now that you are cured how 
can I weep for my heart is full of gladness. 
To shed tears now would indeed be false. 
I cannot !”’ 

** But,” said Totar6 sadly, “ | cannot marry 
the girl I love, unless I have ten thousand 
What shall I do?” 


After thinking a short time Same-bito 


jewels ! 


answered : 

“T cannot weep any more to-day, but as 
these tear-jewels will be the go-betweens at 
your marriage I will do what I can for you. 
‘To-morrow let us go together to the Long 
Brid e of Seta where [ had the good fortune 
to meet you. T.et us take with us retresh- 
ments of wine and fish. And while we are 
drinking the wine and eating the fish [ will 
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look out to the sea in the direction of the 
Dragon’s Realm. It may be that by thinking 
of the happy past when I was a citizen of that 
beautiful land, where death and sickness never 
come and where youth and joy go forever 
hand in hand, that I shall feel homesick, and 
as the sadness of separation from all I love 
overcomes me, I shall. be able to really weep, 
and then my tears will fall and become the 
jewels for which you so ardently long.” 

Totaré joyfully agreed to this plan. 

So the next morning having made prepar- 
ations for the eventful picnic they set out 
wth wine and fish and cakes such as all 
Japanese love. Arrived at the bridge of Seta 
their attendants spread a mat in the middle 
of the bridge and set out the feast which they 
had brought, and ‘lotarG and Same-bito 
sitting opposite each other began to lift the 
wine-cups to their lips and to look towards the 
sea. 

And under the softening influence of the 
wine a great flood of homesickness overtook 
the heart of Same-bito,—happy memories 
of the past filled his mind, and the yearning 
to return to his native country became so 
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great that sighs broke from his breast and 
lifting his wine-cup in the direction of the sea, 
he cried aloud : 

“ There is my home—oh ! how sad to be an 
exile from that wonderful land! When shall 
I ever be able to return there. Each day that 
I am separated from my country seems like 
a thousand years!” 

And the Shark-man wept with grief the 
tears falling down like drops of blood, and as 
they fell they changed to great rubies—jewels 

of inestimable value. 

Totar6 saw that his hope was realised, and 
and hastened with joy to pick up the great 
; rubies, As he gathered them he counted the 
= _ priceless gems till he had, with those of the 
_ day before, the number of ten thousand in 
all. 

Then far away over the sea there rose in 

the offing a mist, and as they both looked, 
_ a beautiful palace with long, sloping roofs 
took shape before their eyes suffused with 
- golden glory. Totard gazed in wonder at 
the beautiful edifice built as of rosy cloud, 
thinking that he must be in a dream, and 
heard floating over the water the most 
enchanting music. 
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Then the Shark-man jumped up to the 
parapet of the bridge and danced and shouted 
for joy. 

“In the Sea King’s Realm an amnesty has 
been declared on account of some auspicious 
event. [I am pardoned and may now return 
to Ryu Gu. How thankful I am that I have 
been able to make some return for all your 
kindness to me before I go! Farewell kind 
friend ! 


farewell !” 


Think of me as happy now! Again 


And with these words Same-bito leapt from 
the bridge into the waters beneath and was 
gone never to be seen again. At the same 
moment the beautiful vision of the Dragon 
Palace faded from the horizon like a rain- 
bow and Totar6 realised that he was alone on 
the bridge. At first he thought that all ne 
had seen must be a dream, that it was too 
wonderful to be true, but the great round 
rubies at his feet proved the reality of these 
strange incidents. 

Totar6 returned home and within a few 
days, after the preliminary negotiations were 
accomplished, presented the ten thousand 
jewels to ‘Tamana and obtained her in 


marriage. 
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A Wedding in Loo Choo 


By HENRY B. SCHWARTZ 


West is nowhere more marked than in 

the matter of marriage, which the 
Orient everywhere regards not so much asa 
question of sentiment as a matter of duty. 
China, Japan, Korea, and the little country 
whose customs I am now to describe, agree 
in thus regarding it. In none of these 
countries is it determined by the choice of the 
people most concerned, or perhaps, we should 
say that they agree in thinking that the parents 
rather than the young people are the persons 
most vitally interested in considering the honor 
and advantage of the family before the fancy 
of the young people. 

In all these countries, too, direct negoti- 
ations, a courtship as Western countries know 
it, are thought improper and a disinterested 
third party, a go-between, is employed to 
arrange the match. In these broad general 
outlines all the Orient agrees. From this 
point the local differences begin to manifest 
themselves. 

The marriage customs of the three largest 
countries have often been described, but I 
have never seen a description of a proper Loo 
Chooan wedding. Professor Chamberlain and 
others who have written upon Loo Chooan 
matters have all described as Loo Chooan, the 
wedding customs of the port, Naha. This is 
natural, since it is in Naha that most casual 
visitors to Loo Choo stay, and as the principal 
Japanese settlement in the island is Naha. 
Japanese writers, naturally enough, take the 
customs of Naha for the customs of all the 
islands, just as the foreign resident of Yoko- 
hama or Kobe judge all Japan by what they 
see in those cities. 

I, myself, had known Loo Choo for years 
before I became aware of the great difference 
in manners, customs and language between 


‘Tw difference between the East and 
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Naha and the old capital, Shuri, only three 
It was not until later still that I 
had an opportunity of learning how a wedding 
was conducted in a high class Shuri family. 
In one or two respects the Shuri customs do 
not differ from those of Naha. Weddings in 
both places are no exception to the rule that 
most Loo Chooan business matters are in the 
hands of women. 


miles away. 


The go-between is always a 
woman and never a man amd a woman as is 
usual in Japan. The influential position 
occupied by the Loo Chooan woman also 
prevents the total breaking of relationship 
with her family on the part of a woman after 
her marriage, which to a Westerner seems a 
cruel feature of marriage in Japan and China, 
The intimacy between mother and daughter 
continues after the marriage far more in I.0o 
Choo than in either of these countries. ‘The 
Loo Chooan bride does not go out of the 
back gate,} nor does she wear mourning when 
she leaves her home. 

Formerly, very early marriages were the 
invariable rule. Girls of fourteen or fifteen, 
and young men seventeen or eighteen were 
thought of marriageable age, but the demands 
of education have now modified this, and few 
girls are married under eighteen or twenty or 
men under twenty-one or twenty-two. 

When all the preliminary negotiations have 
been completed an auspicious day for the 
wedding is chosen, and the hour is generally 
set at eight o’clock in the evening. ‘This is 
really merely nominal as the actual ceremony 
seldom begins until much later while the 
guests usually assemble at the house of the 
groom about four or five in the afternoon. 
When all the arrangements have been com- 


pleted at the groom’s house, the women of 


+ As corpses do, to signify that she is dead to her father’s 
home. 
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the family and the female guests, with servants 
carrying a nertmone or palanquin, and four 
lantern bearers, set out to bring home the 
bride. The go-between has already gone 
to the bride’s house to see that she is in 
readiness for the ceremony. But even if the 
finishing touches have not been given to the 
bride’s toilet when the procession arrives at 
her house, there will still be time, for all must 
be welcomed and suitably refreshed before 
their return. 

\When the refreshing 
process 1S finished ; the 
bride, closely veiled, is 
put into the palanquin, 
the go-between walks by 
her side and the proces- 
sion, now augmented by 
four additional lantern 
bearers, and the sisters 
and female friends of the 
bride, sets out for the 
groom’s house. As in 
Japan, it is not con- 
sidered proper or neces- 
sary for the bride's 
parents to be present. 
With the bride also go 
bearers carrying her 
outht in two large, red 
lacquer boxes, and two 
smaller boxes contain- 
ing her sewing and toilet 
articles. 


\Vhen this procession 
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THE GO-BETWEEN 


the house. When she is seated she is joined 
by the groom and the room is filled by the 
guests. If possible, the bridal couple should 
be seated facing the east, the groom on the 
left,y the bride on the right. 

At a Western wedding, what a bride will 
wear depends largely on the fair one’s own 
taste. Convention and fashion prescribe in 
a general way, but the details are left to her 
own sweet will. Not so in Loo Choo, here 
rigid convention has settled every detail of 
this, as of most other 
questions ; so that when 
the wedding dress mak- 
ing may take weeks or 
even months, none of 
this time will be spent 
in studying the fashion 
plates, for the latest 
fashions were _ settled 
generations ago. After 
a careful study of a 
bridal trousseau which I 
happen to possess, I[ 
may safely attempt to 
describe in detail our 
bride’s outfit, for every 
I.oo Chooan bride of the 
higher classes will wear 
just such garments. 

The singular feature 
of the Loo Choo bride's 
wedding costume is, that 
she is married in what is 
properly only her under- 


reaches the house of Who 1s Always a Woman, clothing. Shocking as 


the groom, the go-between having delivered 
the bride to her future family, is considered 
to have discharged her duties, and takes her 
place with the other female guests while the 
bride, attended by a maid of honor from her 
own home is shown into one of the rooms at 
the back of the house. Here the finishing 
touches to her toilet are added, her veil is 
adjusted and she is ready for the ceremony 
which will take place in the principal room of 
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this sounds, however, the bride does not seem 
to be at all embarrassed by it. Fashion’s 
decrees make any absurd custom right, but 
aside from this, the Loo Choo bride is pro- 
bably saved embarrassment in thus appearing 
in her undergarments by the unusual num- 
ber of them recuired. 

Ordinarily, her entire costume consists of 
but three, or at most four garments, but on 


+ In the Orient the lett is the place of honor. 
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BRIDE WEARING HER VEIL. 


this momentous occasion she wears twice that 
number. First of all, to take them in the 
order in which her costume is assumed, she 
wears a white silk garment, a- pair of loose 
drawers, which she calls a Aakama. Over 
this she wears three shirts or petticoats. The 
first of these is of white cotton crepe. The 
next, which is made of a kind of linen woven 
from the fibre of the banana, is curiously 
pleated like the once popular accordion 
pleating. Over this she wears a third skirt of 
black grass cloth, slightly shorter than the 
pleated one. Her two upper garments are 
very similiar in shape to the Japanese woman’s 
jthan. The first of these is of plain white 
silk, while the upper is of fine crepe beautiful- 
ly dyed in a large pattern. Over all this she 
wears her veil, which is nothing but a man’s 
outer &imono of very fine banana linen. This 
garment is made in the bride's home and after 
the wedding becomes her present to her husband. 


MISTRESS OF CEREMONIES. 


When the bride, thus attired, has taken her 
place, she allows her veil to fall to her 
shoulders and the groom seats himself by her 
side. Then one of the groom's sisters, or if 
he has no sister, his mother or grandmother, 
or some other female relative, throws around 
the pair another man’s garment similar to the 
one used as a veil. ‘This singular custom 
suggests the ancient Jewish custom alluded to 
by Ruth when she asked Boaz “to spread 
thy skirt over thine handmaid,” and the later 
Jewish custom of throwing a scarf over the 
bridal pair, and probably points to a time, as 
these customs do, when this consumation of 
the marriage was the only marriage ceremony. 

Having placed the bride and groom under 
this wedding canopy, the same woman now 
becornes the mistress of ceremonies, and brings 
in a tray containing a lacquer bowl and two 
water bottles made in the shape of a pair 
of mandarin ducks.} 


+ The mandarin duck is supposed never to leave its mate and always to be found in pairs, hence it is regarded as an ap- 


propriate symbol of congugal felicity 
origin in any western perception of such qualities in that fowl. 
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‘These are often made of earthern-ware but 
of those illustrated here the body of the duck 
is made from the shell of a cocoanut while the 
head and feet are very skilfully carved out of 
some hard wood and ingeniously mortised 
into the body. 

The tray thus prepared, is placed on the 
mats in front of the bridal couple. The 
mistress of ceremonies pours a little water 
from each of the bottles into the bowl which 
she then takes in her left hand and still kneeling 
dips her right hand into the water and with her 
wet hand strokes the man’s forehead three times 
and in like manner the forehead of the bride. 

This purification ceremony finished, the 
ducks are removed and the domestic priestess 
brings in a circular tray or stand about a foot 
high and two feet in diameter. Upon this 
are arranged ten small lacquer bowls filled 
with salt. Upon the top of which are placed 
boiled rice. The tray is provided with chop- 
sticks about two feet in length, which should 
be made of the branches of plum or willow. 
‘The ceremonial meal thus provided is placed 
before the young couple and first the groom 
and then the bride take three mouthfuls of 
rice and then the representative of the family 
who has been acting as mistress of ceremonies 
also takes rice three times, and with this family 
communion the wedding ceremony proper ends. 

The bride now retires and_ presently 
returns fully robed having laid aside her veil 


and put on her proper outer garments. One 
of these is a azki silk kimono with large 
pattern and striking colors. It is worn as 
Loo Choo women always wear their dresses 
without a belt or sash, simply held in place 
by being skillfully tucked into the waist band 
of the underskirt. A flowing robe of yellow 
silk, lined with red, is worn over this and 
completes the bridal costume. | 

By this stage in the proceedings the night 
is well advanced but the wedding feast now 
really begins; all the eating and drinking, 
which has proceed>] this, has been merely 
preliminary. The feast proper, generally lasts 
the night out. Early the next morning the 
bride returns to her father’s house in the same 
palanquin in which she came, accompanied by 
her brides-maid and some of the women of her 
new family. Here another great feast has been 
prepared and eating and drinking and receiving 
guests are the order of the day. As part of the 
preparation for this feast the bride brings back 
with her a present of mochi, steamed rice cakes. 

Later in the day, about three or four in the 
afternoon, the groom visits the bride’s house 
and a feast is served to him and his attendants. 
On his return to his home messengers are sent 
for the bride and when she has been escorted 
to her future home the wedding is ended. 

In one respect at least every Loo Chooan wed- 
ding resembles many Western weddings,—-the 
sense of relief all the parties feel when it is over. 





THE CRREMONIAL MEAL. 
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Through Japanese Eyes 


(FRoM THE JAPANESE OF KoTArRO SUGIMURA, OF THE ASAHI SHIMBUN.) 


BY 


ARTHUR LLOYD 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEFT King’s Cross Station by the 8 o’clock 

| morning express, and after a long run 

northwards at full speed, without a single 

stop, for a little over two hours, the slip 

carriage in which I was riding was left behind 

at Huntingdon Station, while the main body 
of the train sped on to the distant north. 

On the platform I found a Japanese man 
accompanied by a child, awaiting my arrival. 
He looked to be about fifty years of age. 
As soon as he caught a glimpse of me he 
hastened up to the carriage, seized my port- 
manteau, grasped me warmly and almost 
reverentially by the hand, and assisted me to 
alight. 

“ Anata wa Seiyama San desu ka? { asked. 

“He tried to formulate an answer, which 
seemed to have some difficulty in working its 
way out of his mouth. At last he gave up the 
attempt and answered me in plain English. 

“ Mr. Sugiyama, I think.” 

“Tt seemed impossible for him to do other- 
wise. We shook hands once more cordially, 
and he pointed to the boy he had brought 
with him. 

“This,” he said, once more in English, 
“ This is my son.” 


“Well, well!” I thought, “things have 


come to a pretty pass! ”’ 

After the publication of my articles in the 
Mail 1 was for a short time overwhelmed 
with letters. Among them were two which I 
could not quite understand. The one was 
from Leamington from an old gentleman, of 
whom I shall hereafter have occasion to speak 
again, asking me to come and stay two or 
three days at his house. The other came from 
Huntington, from a certain Seiyama, also 
asking me to come and stay. I call the 
writer “a certain Seiyama,’’ but I mean no 
disrespect by that. The fact is that the letter 
was written in English and I could not quite 
make out the signature. 

From the letter I gathered that the writer 
had been brought to England some thirty 
years ago by a certain Captain Barnard, of 
whose house he became an inmate. When 
the captain died he continued to serve the 
widow, and was still a domestic in her employ- 
ment. I might think, he continued, that it 
was presumption ina man of his position to 
send me a letter of invitation, but still, he 
should feel it a great honour if I would go 
down and spend one day with him. 

The letter was couched in very polite 
language, and I could see that he was very 


anxious to have me come. So with some 
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difficulty, I managed to get half a day off, 
and here I was at Huntington. Mr. Seiyama 
had completely forgotten his mother tongue 
during the thirty years of his residence in 
England, and there was no means of conversing 
with him except through English. 


So I was obliged to make the best of a bad 


job and talk to him in the only language he 
understood. I felt very foolish and awkward 
about it at first, and Japanese words and 
phrases would keep coming to the tip of my 
tongue, but by the time (it was a little before 
two) that we got to Mrs. Barnard’s house 
after having done all the sights of the town, 
the Municipal Hospital, the brewery, the 
carriage factory, the school at which Oliver 
Cromwell had received the rudiments of 
education, and the church in which he was 
baptized, I had grown used to the novel 
situation in which I found myself, and was 
quite at home, conversing in English with my 
Japanese fellow-countryman. Mrs. Barnard 
herself was very much amused to see us. And, 
indeed, though I have done many strange 
things since coming to England (for have I 
not given a lesson in the art of holding a 
samisen?) I do not think that I have ever 
yet taken part in such a topsy-turvy proceeding 
as conversing for the whole of a livelong day, 
with a fellow Japanese in English. 

The house in which Mrs. Barnard resides is 
that in which Cromwell was born, and it still 
goes by the name of Cromwell House. As a 
rule, she has only a younger sister living with 
her, but a third sister had come over to-day, 
partly for the purpose of seeing me. Her 
son, a lawyer in J.ondon, was also to have 
come, but, for some reason or other, he had 
been hindered. The house was full of Japan- 
ese swords and other curios brought from 
Japan, and Mrs. Barnard took great pleasure 
in telling me where she had bought this 
article, and who had given her the other. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to add that the lady 
was a great lover of Japan. Mr. Seiyama, 


likewise showed me his sword, which, as the 


Google 


son of a samurai, he highly prized. 

While we were thus engaged, Mrs. Barnard 
asked us to speak a few words in Japanese. 
So I pointed to Seiyama’s sword, and said,— 
“ Kore wz kimt no desu ka? ‘Cs this 


yours ?”’); but the word £m was out of his 


knowledge. Then I remembered that &smz 
was a comparatively new word which may 
not have been in common use thirty years 
ago. So I changed my sentence a little 
“ Kore wa anata no desu ka?" I asked, 
and I think he must have understood it, for 
he nodded his head. 

Seiyama told me that he was a member of 
the old Morioka clan, and that his brother 
still lives in that district as an apple grower. 
He himself had come to England in_ his 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, and had i course 
of time married an English wife by whom he 
had three children, two girls and a boy. He 
had become naturalized and was now a 
British subject. He tried from time to time to 
correspond with his family, but the great 
difficulty was their inability to read English. 
So he sent his letters to a relative who 
lived at the Chugakk6 at Marugama. This 
gentleman understood English and acted as 
an intermediary and interpreter between him 
and his brother. 

Huntingdon is a comparatively small town, 
and Seiyama has lived in it for thirty years or 
more, and every body knows him. 

When we went to look at Tord Sandwich’s 
place, the gate-keeper was away, so we went 
in by ourselves and had a good look at every 
thing. As we were coming out, we heard 
some one shouting behind us, and the strange 
thing was that the man was shouting in 
Japanese, “Kora, Kora!” “ We're not 
thieves,” said Seiyama to the gigantic keeper, 
who was hastening after us. ‘Of course 
you’re not,” laughed the keeper, “do you 
think I cannot recognize a man I’ve known 
these twenty years?” 

Mrs. Barnard entertained us royally at 
lunch. After lunch, Seiyama’s daughters 
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took me to see some more sights, and that 
evening I left for Leamington. 


CuHaAPTeR VII. 


There is one hint I would like to give my 
Japanese readers. Hitherto very few of the 
Japanese who have gone abroad have done so 
at their own expense. They have generally 
been travelling students, officials sent by 
the Government, members of business firms 
travelling on business—, and they have mostly 
gone at the expense of other people. Natural- 
ly, they have been a little free with their 
money. 

I was told in Paris, by a hotel-keeper, that 
Japanese travellers, as a rule, bore a_ very 
good reputation among the fraternity. They 
were liberal in the matter of gratuities, and 
they never haggled over their accounts. Such 
a reputation is all very well in its own way, 
but when a man is travelling at the expense 
of some one else who can afford to let him be 
open-handed with his money, it makes things 
rather difficult for those who come after them, 
who travel at their own charges, it may be, 
and have to keep a sharp eye on their ex- 
penses. 

A difference is gradually coming over us 
in this matter. It is evident that hereafter 
more Japanese will travel, and that they will 
travel, whether for business or for pleasure, at 
their own cost. It is well for the country 
that this should be so, but their predecessors 
have really made things extremely difficult 
for them, and it would be a thousand pities if 
the free-handedness of the early visitors to 
Europe should prevent others from facing 
the possible expenses of such a journey. 

Let us take an illustration from the early 
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days in modern Japan. ‘The first foreigners 
that came to this country for trade found 
everything marvellously cheap, so much so 
that the very cheapness betrayed them into 
adopting a style of living very much above 
what was really necessary. ‘The lower class of 
tradespeople took advantage of this extrava- 
gance, and charged them prices higher than the 
normal rates; indeed, it has come to be con- 
sidered quite a proper thing that the foreigner 
should pay higher prices for everything than 
the native. We cannot altogether blame the 
native dealer for this sort of thing: the fault 
lay partly with the foreigner who chose to live 
in a lordly style, and was willing to pay fifty 
sen for a jinrikisha ride of a few blocks. 

Since that time prices have gone up for us 
But that has not alleviated 
The prices he is 


Japanese as well. 
the lot of the foreigner. 
called upon to pay have gone up at a far 
greater rate than have ours, and now the 
foreigner is much troubled by exorbitant 
prices, and Japan is getting the unenviable 
reputation of being a very expensive country 
for foreigners to live in. Let us beware 
lest a similar heedlessness on our part make 
Europe a very expensive place for foreigners 
to live in. When I was in Wiirzburg I noticed 
that the postmen invariably touched their caps 
I thought it strange, and asked for 
the reason. I was told that it was the custom 
among the Japanese students in that city to 
give a gratuity to the postman each time he 
brought them a registered letter from home. 
The gross amount of these gratuities was 
probably very trifling, but if everything should 
be done on this scale, a very heavy burden 
will be laid on the shoulders of them that 
come after. 


to me. 


END. | 
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Kesa-Gozen 


with her mother in Kydto when it 

was the capital. Though born in 
the Province of Mutsu she was early taken, 
on account of her exceeding beauty, to be 
a handmaid to the Empress Joseimonin. As 
time went on, many indeed became the 
suitors for her hand, but when she was at 
last wedded to a worthy samurai, Wataru 
by name, the interest in her somewhat sub- 
sided. Kesa was only fourteen at the time ; 


gt HE beautiful maiden, Kesa-Gozen, lived 


and the girl-wife lived happily with her 
husband for some two years, the passage 
of time but adding to her beauty. In her 
presence men stood enthralled; but most of 
them were noble, and esteemed her honour 
and her right. Whether it was always to be 
so is the burden of this tale to relate. 

(me day there was great excitement in the 
city, drawing even the most retiring from 
seclusion ; and Kesa went with the others to 
witness the opening ceremony of the new 
Watanabe bridge. People turned to look at 
her as she passed; the children ran in front 
of her and innocently gazed up at her beauti- 
ful features. It was noticed in the crowd 
that a certain young samurai, named Morito 
Endo, could not release his eves from the 
grasp in which this woman unconsciously held 
them. Everywhere Kesa went this man follow- 
ed her. As she had been brought up in the 


circle of the court. he did not recognize who 
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she was, but so enamoured was he, that he 
kept her in sight and finally followed her to 
her home that he might be sure where she 
dwelt. When he discovered that she was the 
wife of Wataru and a distant cousin of his 
own, he made up his mind that the game 
was easy. 

Going tothe house of Koromogawa, the mother 
of Kesa, he informed her of his determination 
to have Kesa as his own. Koromogawa was 
given to understand that neither the life of 
herself nor that of her daughter would be 
worth a candle, if any obstructions were placed 
in his way. Should Kesa refuse to fall in 
with his fell design she must prepare to meet 
death. 

When Koromogawa called her daughter to 
her side and revealed to her the circumstances, 
the young wife offered no protest. That a 
Japanese woman must be ready to preserve 
her honour even unto death, she well knew; 
and she expressed herself as willing to die at 
the hand of Endé, if it must be so. From 
that time Kesa, unknown to her husband, 
began to make the necessary preparations. 

One day when departing from the house of 
her mother she left behind her a note advising 
the old lady of a plan that had gradually 
matured in her mind. Upon reading the 
contents of the message Koromogawa fell prone 
upon the floor where she lay half-conscious 
for some time. As soon as she was able to 
rise, she despatched a courier to Kesa, in- 
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forming her of the mental condition into _ her by the sleeve and warned both the women 
which she had fallen ; and the dutiful daughter not to move. In his free hand he flourished 
at once hastened to her mother’s side. To a bright blade. 

her surprise and relief the old lady appeared Kesa beamed upon him fearlessly, and with 
in no way afflicted with ill-health. That she one of those sweet fascinating smiles that even 
was in an unusual mood, however, was _ he could not resist, she assured him that there 
evident ; for she was cast down and speechless. was no need to be so anxious and excited. 
Kesa inquired solicitously but Koromogawa “If I have grieved you, forgive me; but it 
maintained an inexplicible silence. She did was only to test the sincerity of your love for 
not offer her daughter even the accustomed me.” 


greeting and salutation demanded by pro- Reseating herself, and now released, Kesa 
priety. Could it be that the old lady had continued: “I have, as you know, been 
gone mad? married to Wataru for some time; but I am 


Suddenly .assuming an erect and dignified ready at any moment to leave him, if it must 
attitude, the old lady thrust the handle of be. The only thing that grieves me is the 
a keen-edged dagger into the hand of Kesa 
and besought her daughter to release her of 
life. 

“What can you mean, my mother?” 
gasped Kesa. “Ido not understand you!” 

‘“‘ Probably not,” responded the old lady, 
with great self-control. ‘But hear what I 
have to say! You know that Endo is an 
impetuous creature, and he will be here in a 
little while to make arrangements with us for 
the execution of his villianous plans. If he 
suspects that you may reject him, as in honour 
you are bound to do, he will at once slay me. 
If I am to die, let it be at the hand of one I 
love ; let it be at your hand my daughter, 
rather than at the hand of a ruffian and a 
beast ! ”’ 

“* Put away the little sword, and cease your 
anxiety,’ pleaded Kesa. “ Leave the re- 
sponsibility to me. I have brought this 
calamity upon you, and I claim the right to 
bear it all.” 

As Kesa said this her heart was filled with 
unutterable sorrow, but on her features there = 
shone an inexpressible beauty. ) 

Even as they spoke there was a noise with- 
out; abruptly the s4d/7 flew back, and there 
was Endo, the two-sworded man. As he 
boldly entered, Kesa unconsciously arose, 
at the sight of the man she detested. ‘Think- 
ing she was about to escape, he caught THERE WAS ENDO, THE TWO-SWORDED MAN. 
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thought of my mother. But if you love me 
with the passion you profess, spare her all 
annoyance, and I shall be glad to go with 
you. You are aware, however, that such a 
thing cannot pass without infamy while 
Wataru lives. It lies with you to end the 
life of Wataru.” | 

At this unexpected turn of affairs Endo was 
overjoyed. ‘The time unto his end shall be 
brief,-“ he assured her.’’ I will forthwith 
depart and bring his head unto my beloved.” 

He arose at once and was about to start on 
his bloody mission when Kesa touched his 
sleeve and said: “Be not sorash! There 
is no need to hurry thus! You know that 
Wataru is a samurai, like yourself, a man of 
no mean skill in self-defence. Rather than 
risk your life in open combat, take my 
advice! ‘To-night Wataru will eat with me 
his last feast, and will take more than the 
usual quantity of saké. Then I will wash his 
hair, as is my custom. Come into the sleeping 
room at midnight, and sever the head you 
find wet.”’ 

The couple parted. Endo went his way 
and Kesa to her husband. As she conversed 
with Wataru, it seemed to her that she loved 
him more deeply than ever ; but as she realized 
it was their last evening together, she burst 
into tears. Wataru was greatly concerned 
about her, caressed her and tried to soothe 
her, but he could not make out the cause of 
her apparent hysteria; for she as suddenly 
burst into smiles and ~ sweetly contagious 
laughter. It was her effort to hide her real 
feelings, which she succeeded in doing when 
he accepted the proposal to have a little feast 
with her. 

“Q it’s nothing, dearest,” she answered 
Wataru. “To-day I had word of the un- 
certain condition of my mother, and I have 
allowed myselfto brood too much upon it ; that 
is all.” 

As the feast proceeded Kesa helped her 
husband plentifully to the delicious rice-wine. 
Before the repast was over, he lay asleep on 
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the tatami. Kesa at once made preparations 
for the fatal shampoo. . . . 

The hour was getting late, and the beautiful 
wife hurried into the sleeping room, lest Endo 
should arrive .... In the dim light of the 
andon she could see a crouched figure creep- 
ing slowly towards the bed. The man felt 
carefully and cautiously along the ends of the 
futons for the wet hair hanging over the 
makura. His hand touched the wet locks but 
a moment; and they were very wet. Then 
drawing his sword, he seized firmly the hair, 
and with one prolonged stroke, severed the 
head from the body. Still grasping the grue- 
some trophy he ran out of the house. 

The bright moon had just cleared the tops 
of the ancient pines around the mansion, and 
there was silence everywhere. Endo felt the 
warm blood as it now and then dripped on his 
bare feet ; but he was too much wrought up to 
look at it. At last he noticed that the wisp 
of hair in his hand had the feeling of being 
newly cropped. Holding the head up to the 
moon-light he gazed in terror upon the pale 
motionless features. It was the face of Kesa, 
still beautiful even in death... . When 
Endo realized that she had, and at his hands, 
thus sacrificed her life to preserve her honour 
unsullied, he fell in a faint and cried for the 
gods to crush him and the curse of the an- 
cestors to follow him. 

Struck with remorse verging upon insanity, 
Indo gave way to his better self and bravely 
bore the head of the beautiful wife to her 
husband. He found the bereaved man gird- 
ing himself and preparing to avenge the 
murder of his wife. Humiliated and repent- 
ant indo fell down before Wataru, confessed 
everything, relating the story from beginning 
to end, and implored the wronged husband to 
despatch him = without delay. But when 
Wataru heard the confession of Endo, he 
sheathed his own sword and handed the prof- 
fered weapon back to the murderer. Endo 
refused to take it, still stretching out his bared 
neck as for the executioner ; but the stricken 
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husband refused to wield the fatal stroke. 

“ What good is there in slaying you, you 
poor, wretched creature,” he at last began. 
“There is now no happiness left for me but to 
devote the rest of my days to my Lord 
Buddha, and to live in hope that one day 
Heaven will bring me to her again.” 

So saying, with one dramatic sweep of the 
sword he severed the knot of hair from his 
head. 

End6 immediately did likewise; and he 
also became a priest, being the famous Bun- 


gaku of Japanese history. 
ONZAN. 


The Divinator 


FTER a long journey, a traveller came 
to a small town, and began to search 
for an inn where he could spend the 

night. As the night was wearing on and he 
was foot-sore and weary, he asked admittance 
at the first house he. happened to pass. ‘This 
house was very large and wore a dilapidated 
air, and what was his astonishment to find 
that the only in- 
mate was a young 
woman. She ap- 
peared not in the 
least surprised to 
see the stranger, 
and actedasthough 
she had expected 
him. 

So he took a 
nights lodging 
there, and the next 
morning, after he 
had finished his 
breakfast and paid 
his bill, he was 
about to start once 
more on his jour- 
ney, when the lady 
of the house step- 
ped up to him, and 
said abruptly : 
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“You must not depart until you pay me 
the one thousand 7yéd which you owe me.” 

The traveller was somewhat taken back by 
this extraordinary conduct of the young 
woman, but after a moment’s reflection, he 
nodded wisely to himself, and retired into an 
inner room. Alone and unattended he 
produced from his kimono several sticks of 
bamboo, and became suddenly deeply absorb- 
ed in the science of divination. Some time 
passed and at last he called the young woman 
to him. 

“ Was your father a fortune-teller ? 

“Yes, he was.” 

“What are your reasons for thinking that I 
owe you such a large sum of money ?”’ 

The young women then answered : 

“When my father Iay on his death-bed 
he revealed to me my future and told me 
that on this day of the month in ten years 
to come a traveller would stay the night 
here. This man was to pay me one thousand 
ryd which he owed me. If I became short of 
funds I was to sell the household effects one 
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by one to pay for my daily rice. 

‘Well have I remembered my father’s words, 
and I have dragged out a precarious existence 
by disposing of my worldly goods. Since the 
beginning of this month everything in the 
house has been disposed of, and I was on the 
verge of starvation. So I was waiting im- 
patiently for the coming of the day named 
by my father. You came and sought a night’s 
lodging, just as my father foretold, and now I 
want the money.” 

The traveller did not answer, but led the 
young woman in front of a large wooden 
pillar in the corner of the room, and pointing 
to it said: 

“There is hidden within the recess of this 
pillar the gold of which you are in quest.” 

‘The young woman appeared to doubt his 
words, and he went on ; 

“Your father was a divinator and when 
he saw that his end was near, he looked into 
the future and saw that if he left the money 
in your possession you would soon spend it 
all and become very poor, and in order to 
prevent this he hid it in the pillar. He also 
foresaw that in ten years a brother divinator 
would be able to tell you the secret.” 

Thus saying, he struck the pillar which 
resounded with a hollow sound, and at the 
same time the gold pieces fell out upon the 
floor. 
the 
journey leaving the astonished young woman 


Hastily traveller departed on_ his 
to gather up the golden hoard, with which 
she was able to obtain peace and comfort for 
the rest of her days. 

FF. YAMAZAKI. 


A Famous Steed 
APAN is a 


semblance of courage and 


country where every 
valour, 

whether in man or beast is highly 
respected. Even a horse that leaves his 
mark on local or national history will have 


a monument erected to his memory. In the 
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old feudal days, just as a noble was known 
as one who owned a province and lived in a 
castle, so a samurai was a man of the horse 
and spear; and the samurai that could not 
afford 


regarded as below rank. To be counted a 


these essentials of equipment, was 


gentleman of old Japan, the soldier had not 
only to excel in archery, jujitsu, and the use 
of the sword, but also in horsemanship ; and 
the matter of improving the breed of horses 
came to be of great importance. This was 
carried to a high degree of excellence, and 
some of the famous chargers of feudal days 
have left in history a name as undying as the 
fame of their master. 

Among the ten most noteworthy steeds of 
old Japan none are regarded with more 
veneration than Okage, the brave charger 
ridden by Akechi Samanosuke, the trusted 
licutenant of Mitsuhide, a general of the great 
The story of Mitsuhide’s 
rebellion against, and defeat of, his master, 


Ota Nobunaga. 


whose position of shdgun he usurped after 
murdering him, is familiar to students of 
Japanese history. But though the usurper 
had forced the assent of the Imperial Court 
at KyGto and seemed settled in the shogunate, 
his career was destined to come toa sudden 
termination ; for as soon as Hideyoshi, the 
greatest soldier of the murdered Nobunaga, 
heard of his lord’s violent decease at the hand 
of a colleague, he immediately returned from 
the front of battle in the Province of Bingo, 
to crush the usurper and avenge the vile deed. 

At Kayanonawate in the Province of Yamato 
on the 2nd of June, in the 16th year of 
Tensho, the decisive struggle closed with the 
complete rout of Mitsushide’s forces and the 
barest escape, with a few followers, of the 
leader himself. To-day as one passes the 
little railway station of Yatasaki between 
Osaka and Ky6to, one cannot well fancy the 
awful scenes of carnage that took place near 
there on the occasion of the fierce conflict 
named. By a secluded road that led through 


the Yamato mountains the worn-out fugitives 
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at last reached a place of rest in a Buddhist 
temple, Ruishoji, in Nishi-no-go, where they 
found a few other survivors that had preceded 
them. To emphasize the hopelessness of 
such a disastrous defeat, came the still 
more crushing news of the fall of Mitsuhide’s 
castle, left in charge of his son, which gave 
the death blow to the rebel cause. “ It is all 
over with me,” cried Mitsuhide ; and he was 
preparing to commit hara-kiri, when a faithful 
retainer suggested to him the wiser plan of 
flying to his uncle in the castle of Sakamoto, 
from which point of vantage he might try his 
fortunes anew. 





Divesting himself of 
the conspicuous armour 
of a generalissimo, which 
he deemed it advisable to 
do on the entreaty of his 
retainer, Miyake, so that 
he might have some 
chance of escape in case 
of detection, Mitsuhide 
set out dressed as a plain 
soldier with a party of 
thirteen other fugitives, 
across the mountain path j 
to Sakamoto. Weaken- 
ed by long privation 
and unceasing anxiety they were  per- 
suaded to seek rest at the hut of a relative 
of one of the party in the tiny village of 
Ogurusu. A son of this villager, who chanced 
to follow the fortunes of highway robbery, on 
finding out who the strangers were, determined 
to attack the party and win the reward sure 
to come from sending the head of the traitor 
to Hideyoshi. 

Knowing that every member of the party 
was a tried soldier, the young criminal feared 
to attack the party e” masse; so he persuaded 


his father, who had consented to the plan, to 
induce the guests to start on their journey 
separately, so as to avoid suspicion and be the 
more likely to escape capture by the pursuers 
sent out by Hideyoshi. To be able to distin- 
guish Mitsuhide from the others, the father 
and son slyly inveigled him into wearing a 
straw rain-coat over his head, which they 
assured him would prove an effective disguise ; 
and then the son went ahead to waylay the 
victim. 

After due expression of gratitude for hos- 
pitality received, Mitsuhide and his party set 
out individually along the mountain road, the 
great man leading some distance ahead. Just 
as Mitsuhide was descending a decilvity lead- 
ing to the valley of the Ogurusu, the young 
highwayman stepped out stealthily from the 
bamboo thicket behind the traveller, and 





PLUNGED WITH HIS MASTER INTO THE LAKE. 


thrust him through with a spear. Fearing 
capture, the young man hurried away leaving 
the corpse of Mitsuhide on the road. When 
the rest of the party came up they were, of 
course, filled with dismay at the sight of their 
dead chieftain ; but as they knew the pursuers 
were hard on their track, they must drag on at 
all possible speed to the castle of Sakamoto, 
taking only sufficient time to inter the body of 
their dead master in the bamboo forest. 

Now it was just at this juncture that Akechi 
Samanosuke; master of the famous horse, 
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Okage, enraged at the defeat of Mitsuhide at 
the battle of Yamasaki, had left his castle of 
Adzuchi to render what assistance he might to 
the lord of the castle of Sakamoto. Arriving 
with his forces near the village of Otsu on 
Lake Biwa, he encountered the enemy’s lines 
in command of Hori Kintaro, a celebrated 
general of Hideyoshi, and there suffered bloody 
defeat, the waters of the beautiful lake being 
encrimsoned with the blood of the slain. 

But Akechi Samanosuke, riding on_ his 
famous charger, had from a distant hill, been 
watching the progress of the battle. Seeing 
the discomfiture of his forces, he at once rode 
to the battlefield, and called on his soldiers to 
follow him to death. ‘“ Behold the exploits of 
Akechi Samanosuke,” he cried, as, covered 
with a grand array of armour, he spurred his 
brave horse t6 the charge, and plunged with 
the fighting remnant of his army among the 
ranks of the enemy. On his head was the 
famous Minotani helmet. His back was dec- 
orated with the terrible dragon arms, painted 
by the celebrated artist, Yeitoku. The 
battered and broken few gathered faithfully 
and bravely around their leader and the battle 
began anew, but though they fought with 
great valour, the odds were too much against 
them ; and only when their heroic leader saw 
them cut down to a man, did he ride out 
from the scene of blood. Reaching the 
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water’s edge the valliant horse plunged with 
his master into the depths of the lake. 
Across a distance of some seven miles the 
brave beast swam to the castle of Sakamoto. 
On the shore behind stood the astonished 
enemy, gazing as though they could not 
believe their eyes. They too had _ horses; 
but none dared to follow; none ventured to 
pursue. 

The escaped warrior touched shore safely, 
landing under the pine tree of Karasaki. 
Samanosuke dismounted and wiped his drip- 
ping brow. The pine tree that shaded him 
still stands and is one of the historic sights of 
Lake Biwa. Knowing that his pursuers were 
approaching by land, Akechi Samanosuke 
rode to the castle of Sakamoto, where he tied 
his horse to a window lattice and took out 
his yafate to write a last message to Hide- 
yoshi: “The brave horse, Okage, that bore 
me safely over the lake, I present to you.” 
This, together with the famous fan on which 
was painted a red orb, he affixed to the 
saddle of Okage, and then made his way in 
a dignified manner into the castle. The 
fortress after a brave defence, yielded to the 
forces of Hideyoshi; the remnant of the 
defenders put themselves to the sword, and 
the brave charger of Akechi Samanosuke 
cane into the possession ofthe Taiko-Sama, 
Hideyoshi. 


THE HILLS OF KAMAKURA 
By Ariel 


O hills, soft surging, lost In haze, 


Where dust-strewn generations lie, 


The patriot gives you pensive days, 
And ponders on the time gone by. 


Again the Empire's silent city 

Wakes its million-peopled streets; 
Avain up flares the ancient glory 

Of the phalanzes and fieets. 


Google 


The vision breaks, and soon between, 
Appear, by touch of strange device, 
The spirit-moulded hills serene, 
The far green leagues of ripening rice. 


Current 


That the 


kin long 


intermarriage of near 


Physical 
Degeneracy 


persisted in ends in 
the physical degeneration of later 
generations is a scientific fact about which 
there can be no doubt. And it is equally 
true that the first step in the re-invigorating 
of a worn-out stock is the introduction of 
some fresh healthy blood into the family veins. 
These two scientific facts have been much 
neglected in Japan. Marriages between 
cousins and other relatives just outside of the 
lim:ts imposed by our civil law have been, 
and are, very common, and especially so 
among the aristocracy on the one hand and 
the country people on the other. 
The warrivr-nobility, the daimyd;—and 
the court-nobility, the kuge, formed in the 
ancient times, as they do in fact even now, a 
small exclusive class, who looked down upon 
the commoners with contempt, and refused to 
enter into alliance with anyone that did not 
belong to their own small set. In process of 
time the kuge and daimyo all became con- 
sanguineous so that the marriages between 
these families which still go on are all more 
or less the matrimonial alliances of kinsfolk. 
For altogether different reasons, the peasants 
in our country districts have always been 
much restricted in their choice of wives, and, 
shrinking from seeking brides from distant 
localities, have gone on for centuries inter- 
marrying among the same few neighbouring 
families, so that now ina country village it is 
very difficult to find a family that is not 
connected with every other family in the 
village by affinity and consanguinity. ‘There 
is always the fact that the near is more potent 
than the remote; 


bridegroom’s family are in a position to know 


in the same village, a 


everything about a bride’s dowry, position, 
and character; when a bride is sought from 





Japanese Thought 


elsewhere, these necessary enquiries are always 
more ditheult. 

It thus happens that marriages between 
kinsfolk are more frequent in the peasant’s 
class and among the nobility than in any 
other class of our people, and it is precisely in 
that we find the greatest 


these two classes 


number of physical degenerates. Adoption 


does not remedy the matter very much, 
because, the adopted son is generally sought 
for out of the same class as that to which the 
bride herself belongs. ‘The nobleman has in 
this respect one slight advantage over his 
poorer peasant brother. Ife can adopt as 
his heir, not only the son of another nobleman 
of the same rank, but also his own son by a 
secondary wife, who belonging to a family of 
lower rank, at least imparts a strain of new 
blood into the lineage. Had it not been for 
this fact it is possible that many ancient 
families would have died of inanition. But 
then, what becomes of the supposed blueness 
of aristocratic blood? We should like our 
people to give this question their serious 


attention.— Zokyo Nichi Nicht Shimbun. 
o- 


above is but one of the 


HE 


voices which have lately been asking 


many 


inconvenient questions about the sup- 
posed physical degeneracy of the Japanese, 
and one prominent paper has recently gone so 
far as to advocate the compulsory celibacy 
of the physical undesirable in order to improve 
the generations yet unborn. The exact con- 
trary, however, is what is really taking place in 
Japan. Fifty years ago the Japanese was 
certainly on the downward grade as to physical 
condition. ‘The causes mentioned in the above 
article, and others, were at work, and the evil 


was of old standing. The downward progress 
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could not be arrested at once, and modern 
methods of gathering and publishing public 
statistics have made it more conspicuous than 
it formerly was. Nevertheless, there are signs 
that the corner has been turned. During the 
whole of the Tokugawa period tae population 
of this country steadily decreased ; since the 
commencement of the new regime fifty years 
ago, it has been rapidly increasing. Com- 
pulsory military service and compulsory 
education, with gymnastics, have sensibly 
raised the standard of physical well-being, 
and the general movement which the extension 
of railways, etc., has brought into the country 
is breaking up that rural isolation which in 
the old days forced the country people to 
intermarry with their neighbours and kinsfolk. 
A new aristocracy is rapidly growing around 
the daimyo families and putting new vigour 
into the nobility. And the food of the 
country is improving. Japan is_ certainly 
not showing any tendency towards race- 
suicide. 


>——-—_—- 


Why is it, asks the Yom? 
Theatre-goers Shimbun that uropean theatres 
attract larger numbers than the Japanese, and 
that a play produced in this country never 
gets the long run that a similiar piece may 
obtain in Europe. And why is it that the 
theatrical business is so much more profitable 
in the West than it is in Japan? 

It might be answered that European actors 
are more skilful, and European theatres better 
equipped. Such a statement would be only 
partially true. Some European theatres are 
inferior in equipment to some in this country, 
and in Europe, as in Japan, it is not always 
the best-equipped theatre that attracts the 
greatest crowds. ‘The success of a drama 
does not always lie in its own intrinsic merit : 
a great deal depends on how it is staged and 
acted, and a very great deal on how it is 
advertised. 


The audience in a European theatre is 
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drawn from a far wider circle of patronizing 
public than in the case of Japan. It is not 
an uncommon thing in the stage world of this 
country, when a new play has been successful- 
ly put on the boards, to full houses, for the 
management to congratulate itself on the fact 
that “there have been some new faces” in 
the boxes or stalls. So limited is the circle 
of theatre-going people in Japan, that every 
play sees the same spectators, and that the 
management must fain content themselves 
with this state of comparative stagnation. The 
regular and constant clientéle of any theatre 
in Japan, the people upon whose attendance 
the management may safely count, are the 
‘‘ geisha,’ the patrons and proprietors of 
restaurants and houses of assignments, the 
denizens of the demi monde quarters, the 
tradespeople connected with the fish and 
vegetable markets, and the speculators on the 
Rice and Stock Exchange. Outside of these 
classes of society there are comparatively but 
few to be found that patronize dramatic 
exhibitions. 

These are the classes which, under the 
Tokugawa regime, were so effectively bullied 
and kept under by the arrogance of the 
samurai. Their lot made some compensation 
necessary, and they sought it, in visiting 
shows, in crowding to the lecture-halls of the 
story-tellers, but, above all, in their patronage 
of the theatre. Here they were the cream of 
the audience, and while they forgot their own 
sorrows in the muving spectacle of some 
tragedy, their wives and daughters were able 
to give way to the feminine love of exhibiting 
smart dresses. 

The times have changed during the last 
half century. There are now six times as 
many theatres as there were in the days 
before Meiji, and the classes which were 
formerly the sole patrons of the stage, have 
lost much of their former exclusive influence. 
Still, it is to these classes that the theatrical 
managers mainly look for their daily bread. 
A geisha of standing will generally visit a 
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theatre five or six times during the performance 
of a play. The first time she probably goes 
of her own free-will, because she is really 
curious to see what the new play is like. 
The rest of the times she goes because the 
lessees or some of the actors have wheedled 
her into buying tickets that she does not 
want. 

Undo (in connection with such enterprises 


>? 


we will call it “touting ’’) is the prime, nay, 
some would have it the sole factor in the 


commercial success of a Japanese drama, and 


a short while ago, when a combination of 


famous actors of the new school was about to 
bring out a grand new play under circum- 
stances of the most favourable kind, the 
business manager is said to have given vent 
to his feelings in the following words :—- 
‘“You may act, gentlemen, as finely as you 
like, and you may wear the most elegant 
costumes, and have the finest scenery in the 
world. But if you don’t go round personally 
on touting expeditions among your friends, 
you won’t make a success of your grand new 
play.” 

Since Undo is thus the secret of dramatic 
success, actors, manager, attendants and 
boys, even the proprietors of the tea-houses 
which surround every theatre must do their 
best to attract visitors. 
everything 
have only a limited sphere of action, their 


Without this touting 
must fail. But these persons 


acquaintances are not widely spread over 
all the ranks of society, there are many 
classes to whom they have no access, and 
their touting is perforce limited to the same 
old restricted circle of patrons. Should these 
fail them there would be but a poor prospect 
-of profit. 

In Europe the case is very different. The 
patrons of the stage are drawn from all classes, 
_and the appeal is made to society in general 
instead of to individuals drawn from certain 
grades only. 
without compulsion, and the writer has read 


People will go to the theatre 


in a London paper of a wedding party of over 
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fifty persons being taken to the play by a 
It is calculated that 
in London 150,000 people go to the theatre 


bride and bridegroom. 


every evening. Again, European cities, 
especially the capital cities, are thronged 
every year by tourists, from America and 
elsewhere. Nine out of every ten of these 
tourists pays a visit to a theatre, and it is 
calculated that in London, where there are 
about 500,000 tourists every year, over a 
million visits are made by tourists to the 
theatres, the average amount spent by each 
such visitor being one yen and fifty sen (three 
shillings in English money). 

But how many of the thousand tourists that 
visit Tokyo deem it worth their while to go 
to a Tokyo theatre? Or how many of the 
country people who flock to the capital at 
certain seasons of the year, consider a visit 
to the play as being an essential item in their 
round of sight-seeing ? The Tokyo theatrical 
managements are obliged to omit from their 
estimates all hope of income from. visitors 
and tourists. And yet, if the Tokyo theatres 
could earn from all sources the amount that 
London playhouses earn from visitors alone, 
they would do well. 

Can it be that the European has more love 
for the theatre than the Japanese? Is there 


any a priori reason for this ? 
_——- OO 


HE writer of the above article, Mr. 

Matsui Shoyo, is a recognized author- 

ity on subjects connected with the 
drama, and has himself written both novels 
and dramas. A few years ago he visited 
Europe for the purpose of studying the 
modern theatre. 

There are many obvious reasons why the 
Japanese stage cannot rival the [European 
stage in power of attraction. When a play 
begins at eleven o’clock a.m. and goes on 
with intervals until 8 p.m. or later, leaving 
the spectator quite exhausted at the end, it 


implies one day entirely off work, and one 
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‘day of exhaustion and languor to follow it. 


People that have to work cannot afford the 
time for frequent visits to the play. A 
playhouse which would make the innovation of 
commencing in the evening, say about 6.30, 
and finish by 11, would find that, by not 
clashing with business hours, it would attract 
more people. The great facilities for transit 
which now exist in Tokyo make these hours 
possible at the present day. When there were 
no tram-cars, the immense distances made 
late hours impossible. Late hours would 
mean larger houses, and consequently larger 
profits. 

The language of the stage has also, hitherto, 
been a great obstacle. Tet the dramas be 
intelligible to the people, on subjects which 
touch them from their nearness to what they 
themselves have experienced, and the audi- 
ence would come from a wider circle than is 
now the case. 

The drama is a great means of popular 
education, through the imagination. The 
Japanese are singularly lacking in the imagi- 
native faculties, and nothing is done to supply 
the want by means of education. This is 
the a priori reason why the bulk of the 
Japanese people are such poor theatre-goers : 
it is also perhaps the reason why Japan has 
hitherto contributed so little in the way of 
original thought to the intellectual stock of the 
world.- It is a thing to be regretted : it can 
also to some extent be remedied. 


~ 
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: It would be ungracious 
Observance of King 3 


Edward's Death 


in the writer of these 
notes on Current Japan- 
ese Thought were he to allow this number of 
The Japan Magazine to close without a few 
words of gratitude to the Japanese people for 
their many and spontaneous expressions of 
sympathy and condolence with Englishmen 
over the death of King Edward VII. 

The sympathy shown has been thoroughly 
genuine. It has been more than offcial: it 
has been expressed in a hundred ways by 
high and low alike, and he would indeed be 
a purblind wretch who should fail to see or 
be touched by so many tokens of respectful 
and kindly fellow-feeling. 

To England’s new-ruler, we desire to 
convey our sympathy and good wishes. He 
comes to the throne at a critical moment in 
the history of his country, and we wish him 
a prosperous issue out of the _perplexities 
which must beset him. At such times as 
these one nation may learn much of its neigh- 
bours. Japan has learned very much from 
England in the past few years ; it is possible 
that she now may be able to repay her debt 
in some degree by giving to her ally some of . 
the experience, political and otherwise, which | 
she has gathered for herself during her long 
centuries of varied history. It is this hope that 
justifies the existence of Zhe Japan Magasine, 
which lives only to be an interpreter. 

A. L. 
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STINTS 


S x _ - LASS 
WAT ZN EXPRESS Run daily to facilitate travel ys RRS A 


THROUGH between important towns such 
TRAINS as Tokyo (Shimbashi), Yoko- 
hama (or Hiranuma), Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Moji, Naga- 
saki, Kagoshima, Tsuruga and Aomori ; and 
on the principal Express ‘Trains, such as the 
. morning and evening ‘ rst and 2nd class Ex- 
press’ from Shimbashi and Kobe, the terminal 

of the Tokaido line. 


PASSENGER Having a_ knowledge of 
ConpbucTors English are on duty to give 
passengers any information 
and assistance they may require with regard to i 
their journey. . 
Provided on all Evening Ex- 
SLEEPING press Trains on the Tokaido 
CARS line between Tokyo (Shimbashi) 
and Kobe, on the Sanyo line between Kobe 
Shimonoseki on the Tohoku line between 
Tokyo (Uyeno) and Aomori. 


i 
H 
H 
DINING Attached to all Express Trains on 
; 
i 


CARS the Tokaido, Sanyo, Kyushu and 

Tohoku lines, in which meals are 

served in European style either table d’héte or 

a la carte. i 

‘Sanyo Hotel,’ furnished in 
RAILWAY = European style, and equipped 
HOTEL with all modern convenience is 
provided at Shimonoseki, the western terminus 
i of the Sanyo line. It is under the direct 
supervision of the Imperial Government Rail- 


: - ways and affords every comfort to the foreign scoeeadines 
RR travelling public at moderate charges. a REIS 
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Shortest & Quickest Route Between 
"ovgreey the Far East 
aed and 
Europe 
via 
Dairen 


Main Railway Line:—Besides Ordinary Daily Service, Thrice 
Weekly Express Train Service, composed of excellently equipped Sleeping, 
Dining and 1st Class Cars, is operated between Dairen and Changchun in connection 
with the Trans-Siberian Express Trains and with Shanghai Mail Steamers. 

Branch Railway Lines :— 
RYOJUN LINE—For Ryojun (Port Arthur), 144 hours from Dairen. 
YINGKOU LINE—For Yingkou (Newchwang), 40 minutes from Tashihchiao 
Junction. 

FUSHUN LINE—For the Famous Fushun Colliery from Suchiatun Junction. 

ANTUNG HSIEN LINE—A light railway from Mukden to Antung-Hsien 

connecting with the Korean Railway. 

Dairen-Shanghai Direct Steamer Service—is maintained TWICE- 
WEEKLY by the S.S. “ Kobe Maru” and “Saikio Maru” (each 2,877). 

Ticket Agencies—The Company’s railway and steamer tickets are 
obtainable at all the Agencies of the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CaR & EXPRESS 
Trains Co. and Messrs. THos. Cook & Son. 


Through Passenger Tickets— 


In conjunction with the Japanese Government Railway Bureau, the Imperial 
Railways of North China, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and their own steamers. Through 
Passenger Tickets are issued between the Company’s principal stations and the 
undermentioned points :— 


HSINMINFU, NAGASAKI, HIROSHIMA, TOKYO, 
SHANHAIKUAN, KUMAMOTO, KOBE, YOKOHAMA, 
TIENTSIN, HAKATA, OSAKA, (Hiranuma) 
PEKING, MOJI, KYOTO, 

SHANGHAI, SHIMONOSEKI, NAGOYA, &c. 


Yamato Hotels — 
owned and managed by South Manchuria Railway Company at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and Changchun. 


These Hotels are Provided with every convenience, Luxury and comfort. 


Porters meet all steamers and trains. Telegraphic Address: “ YAMATO.”’ 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
Head Office: DAIREN. Branch Office: TOKYO. 


Tel. Add: “MANTE TSU” Codes: A.B.C. 5th Ed., A I &* Lieber's. 
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Great Eastern Railway 


London (ENGLAND) 


FROM 


Japan «4 China 


BY THE 





Trans Siberian Route 


Hook of Holland Harwich 


ROUTE TO ENGLAND 








4 | Daily Service 
Turbine Steamers. Wireless Telegraphy. | 
5 ~ Submarine Signalling. 


The Hook of Holland Express leaves Parkeston Quay Har- 
wick at 6.30 a.m., and Liverpool Street Station, London 
at 8.30 p.m. Corridor Vestibuled Train with Breakfast 
and Dining Cars running alongside the steamers. 

For further particulars see the Great Eastern Railway Com- 

| pany’s Time Book or apply to Continental Traffic Man- 

~ ager, Liverpool Street Station London England. 
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Fleet, 90 Vessels ..... 350,000 Tons 
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eetract with the Imperial Jap**° 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 


TOKYO JAPAN. 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 


Cable address . . . “MORIOKA”’ Cable address. . . ‘* YUSENKAI”’ 


‘ 


| Branches and Agencies at Principal Ports throughout the World 





JAPAN, 


Europe, America, Australia, India, 
Straits, Philippines, 


China, Korea, 
ETC., ETC. 











QUALITY COUNTS. 


When buying Paint one should order the 
BEST protector avaist the destructive action 
of climate and tinie. 


SUCH IS 










on Wood, Metal, Plaster, Sione, 


> arr elc 


; > AY j 
ae” mw Ave yt | a 
Pang > Ba Pu 





FAMED THE WORLD OVER 





as the Paint which PROTECTS, BEAUTIFIES, 
and gives the BEST results always. 

The GLOSS Ripolin with rich enamel surface. 
The FLAT Ripolin with dull and flat surface. 
In all shades. 





REQUIRES NO VARNISH | 


Write for particulars to— 


RIPOLIN, Ltd., 


35, Minories, London, 
ENGLAND. 
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The body type used in this issue of THE JAPAN MAGAZINE is the product of 


THE TSUKUI TYPE | 
woe FOUNDRY == 


Manufacturers, & Dealers in Job and Body type, Leads, Slugs, Inks & Printers supplies. 


HIRANO | 


THE LEADING MINERAL WATER 
OF THE GRIENT 
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“TERRITORIAL 
PRISM BINOCULAR 


(Regd. No. 303,455). 
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Made specially for Military, Field and Sporting pur- 
:0SeS, Complete in So lid Le ather Cc ase witn Sling. 
he best and cheapest Binocular for use at Target 

Practice, Field Firing, and Mancuvres, for Recon- 

naissance and Scouting Work. To be obtained 

from all Retail Opticians and Stores. 


Wholesale Only. 


RAPHAEL'S, Ltd., London, England 
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SUIOQGIF | 


SOLID GOLD WATCH PUZZIE. 


GREAT OFFER BY A et a ad Le oe 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO 


To any person who can supply the correct names by fae two 
well-known English Towns, and fulfils conditions below, we 
offer our £8 Lady's SOLID GOLD WATCH, stamped, 
fully jewelled, a8 a FREE GIfT. (Silver watches are 
presented to Gunts.) 


ewe "eae r Ager. on a sheet of paper, together 

addressed envelo or reply to 

FELLOWS 7 “co. 10, Grosvenor Buildings, Stee!- 

house Lane, Birmingoam, England. The winner Is 

required to purchase a Chain from us to wear with 

watch. The name of this paper must be mentioned. 

-winners of last competition were: 

Mrs. A. Hakin Lady Jamsetji Rd., Gapi Yank 

Makim Bombay, India Mr Y. Mc. C. Parris, Har- 
rison’s College, St. Michael, Barbados, B. W_ I. 






















Imperial Hotel 


TOR. YO 


Leading Hotel in Japan 


Social Center of the Capital 


THE IMPERIAL HOTELS, Lto, 


AISAKU HAYASHI, 
Managing Director. 
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‘cloANTIC SALE 


30 000 brand new 1910 


rf igh - Grade Coventry Cycles 


AT POUNDS BELOW 
4 || MAKERS’ PRICES. 


y My prices absolutely defy 
I sell for cash or on | 
credit :—SWIFT, HU MBER. \ 
COVENTRY - CHALLENGE, i Ee 
TRIUMPH, PREMIER, ROVER, i#@ 
zRoonss REMINGTON, 
CENTAUR, QUADRANT, 
SINGER and other high-grade 
}Covent:y cycles. Sent on ap- 
prov il; 12 years’ guarantee 
High- Grade Coventry Cycles 


Biron 3 10S. Cash\ oa 


When wr mild, Kindy add the| 
jabro id Should kindly add the 


i word ‘tngland@’aft ri ee 
i Please mention 
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TheWorlds Largest Cyele Dealer, Gove 
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ESTABLISHED 


18753. 


| DAL CH GINKO, 


LIMITED. 


Capital (paid up) - - - Yen 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - 5,200,000 
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DI RECTOR RS 
Baron E. SHIBUSAWA, PresIpenv. 
_H. MITSUI, Eso. Y.SASAKI, Eso.  T. KUMAGAI, Eso. __ Y. KUSAKA, Eso. 


HEAD OFFICE 
No. 1, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 


Si ———— 


HOME BRANCHES 


OSAKA, KYOTO, YOKOHAMA, 
KOBE, NAGOYA, YOKKAICHI, 

_ SHIMONOSEKI, SHINOSAKA-CHO, (Tokyo) NISHIKU, (Osaka) 
HYOGO, FUSHIMI. 


BRANCHES IN COREA 
7. SOUL, FUSAN. 


Every Description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank has Correspondents in the Principal Cities and 
Towns. 


as. Safe Deposit Boxes are provided in the vinil. of the 
Head Office. 


Y. SASAKI, General Manager. 
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* JIJi SHIMPO” 


The Greatest and Most Influential Newsparer in Japan. 
“ MW ~ 


| a tHE * “« Jiji Shimpo’”’ is a daily journal founded by the great intellectual light and 
leading revolutioniser or thought of New Japan, Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi., It is 29 years old 
an . possesses the nroud record of having never once deviated from its original policy and 
‘Priuelple of upright and{apsoiute independence., The largest in readingfand advertising space, ' 
“it stands unniveuedia Japan, in the richness of its matter, in the fairness and sincerity of its ob-| * 
ences and in the accurecy and promptuess of its rey orts.[ ~ "8 
To say nothing of every part of Japan, the “ Jiji Shimpo” has readers widelv scattered fin . 
saa Koren.” Furthermore. {ts readers are on the whole people of the moneyed class and 
more’ innuentias? vituat resvecy vual waocdcl other papers; and it is ‘a well establisked fact 
‘among the auvertising public that its columns are the most effective and above comparison 7 
” with others. 
























Rates of Charges for Advertisements. 


a hn 
», ~ Y. .80 per line per day (734 lines to the inch) in Small Pica on General news*pages. 
“a> «~Y..70 per line per day by lines to the inch) in Sinall Pica on Front page. 
aaa Y. .55 per line ver day (7% lines to the inch) in Smal] Pica on other pages. 


apanese newspaper columns run horizontally, and not vertically as iu sscig2 
papers. Therefore one inch is a horizontal breadth, and makes seven 
and one half lines of ordinary type. Translations made gratis. 


THE “JIJI SHIMPO" OFFICE, 
TOKYO, JAPAN. 
\—p—S— stiouldf anyZ doubts be entertained as tothe statement 
nice atove, the prcyrietors of the “Jiji bin yo” 
ask you to kindly consult any 
Japanese who may reside 
in your country, 
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VOLUME ONE 


NOVEMBER, 1910 


THE JAPAN: MACAZINE 


NUMBER SEVEN 


HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE 
CROWN PRINCE OF JAPAN 
AND HIS FAMILY 


HE present Crown Prince of Japan, 
His Imperial Highness Prince 
Yoshihito, was born in Tokyo, August 
31, 1879, the third son of His Imperial 
Majesty, Emperor Mutsuhito. His two 
elder brothers having died in infancy, 
Prince Yoshihito was proclaimed Crown 
Prince at the age of ten, in 1889. 

He was educated at the Peers’ School 
in the capital city, taking special interest 
in foreign languages, of which he speaks 
English and French fluently. Like most 
cultured Japanese, he writes poems; he 
is much interested in art, but is not himself 
an artist. 

Hie was married at the age of twenty- 
one, to the fourth daughter of Prince 
Kujo Michitaka, Princess Sadako, who 
was five years younger than the Crown 
Prince, the wedding taking place on May 
23, 1QOO. 

The Prince is Lieutenant General of the 
army and Vice-Admiral of the navy, and 
his chief interests are concerned therewith; 
he is little seen in public except at military 
or naval functions. 

He is particularly fond of horses and 
dogs, and his favorite pastime is horse 
‘back riding. Though not a member of 
_ any club, and keeping neither a yacht nor 
.! an automobile, the Prince is an active and 
‘ progressive man, and is well liked among 
_ his friends, of whom he has many. 
Her Itnperial Highness, the Crown 


Google 


Princess was educated at the Peeress’s 
School, and is talented in literature and 
music, being a writer of verse and an 
accomplished pianist, as well as playing 
the violin and Japanese harp, the soto. 

She is especially fond of Chinese classics, 
and literature may be said to be her 
favorite diversion, though she _ interests 
herself greatly in domestic education for 
women, and has given much time and 
thought to promoting the study of house- 
hold affairs, weaving, and the making of 
silk. She speaks French very well. 

Their Highnesses wear European dress 
except on rare occasions, it having been 
adopted at Court. They also live in 
foreign style, the palace which they occupy 
having many foreign rooms. The new 
palace called the Crown Prince’s Palace is 
entirely foreign in architecture and furnish- 
ing, but this will not be occupied by 
Their Highnesses, it having been built for 
the special purpose of entertaining visiting 
foreign princes. | 

They care little for society and seldom 
entertain, but keep a large retinue of ser- 
vants. Their travels have been confined 
to the home land, with the exception of 
a visit, by His Highness, to Korea. 

The eldest of the Imperial grandsons 
was born April 29, I90I, and bears the 
name of Michinomiya Hirohito; his brother, 
Atsunomiya Yasuhito, is little more than 
a year younger, having been born June 
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25, 1902, and the third of this family of were born in Tokyo. 
sons first saw the light January 3, i905. The three young ‘princes live in [the 
and is called Terunomiya Nobuhito; all detached palace at Aoyama, the daily 
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routine being about the same for each, elder boys in their school uniforms, and 
and of a most simple and wholesome the youngest in the loose uniform of the 
nature. They rise regularly at five forty- naval cadet ; pay their respects at a distance 
five o’clock, dress themselves, the two to Their er nares and to their 
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parents, the Crown Prince and Princess, 
then go for an hour’s walk in the palace gar- 
dens, after which they are attended by the 
Court physician, and then breakfast, usually 
upon milk, bread, eggs and oatmeal. 

After breakfast, they repair to their 
study, where they prepare the day’s 
lessons, and each has a plain table without 
drawers, and of native manufacture, upon 
which he places his books and pencils 
and perhaps a simple vase for flowers, 
with all of which they have been noted to 
take particular care in arranging and keep- 
ing neat, Prince Terunomiya exerting 
himself never to be behind his brothers 
in performing any of the day’s duties. 

The two older boys are in daily attend- 
ance at the Peers’ School and the youngest 
is taught at a kindergarten within the 
palace compound, though not specially 
intended for the prince, who is accompanied 
by two young noblemen, boys of the same 
age, sons of Viscount Sagara and Baron 
Hisatake Kuroda, their studies and ex- 
ercises being in common. 

Prince Michinomiya is in the third class 
in the primary course at the Peers’ School, 
having twelve classmates, and his brother 
Prince Atsunomiya, is one of sixteen in 
the second class of the same department. 
They are both exceptionally bright, and in 
the last yearly examinations, they received 
the highest grades ever obtained in arith- 
metic by any student in the school, as well 
as excellent standing in all other studies. 

At luncheon, which is taken at school, 
the young princes are assigned a special 
room, which is about the only distinction 
made between them and others in attend- 
ance, beside the emblem of ‘the school 
worn upon the cap, which is a cherry 
blossom in gold, except for the princes, 


who use jnstead, the ysual Imperial crest, 


Google 


or sixteen petalled chrysanthemum. 

They return from school at two, and 
have an hour or so for recreation ; the bath 
is taken at four; at five dinner is served, 
partly of native and partly of foreign 
food, rice invariably being one of the 
dishes, and in no case is foreign food 
served exclusively. 

Seven thirty is the hour for retiring in 
winter, eight in summer, before which the 
princes take pains to place at hand all 
the books et cetera required at school the 
following morning. 

The boys are all fond of games and 
sports, their interest at present being 
centered in the national sport of wrestling, 
they having recently visited the newly 
built wrestling hall, Kokugikwan, at Ekoin. 
A favorite game with them is foot-ball, a 
kind, of course, different from the English 
game, and called shsktku in Japanese. 

The vacation is usually spent at the 
Imperial Villa, at Hayama, where the 
princes enjoy various outings and exercises 
especially swimming, which the larger 
boys do very well, and the little one with 
the aid of a buoy. 

The princes enjoy going in the kitchen 
gardens and gathering vegetables such as 
radishes, cucumbers, and egg plants. 

Clad in their khaki uniforms, they take 
long walks with one or two attendants, 
visit the Morita shrine, or wander along 
the seashore. During the past summer 
they went on an excursion a-field with 
their schoolmates and made a collection of 
butterflies, securing some forty varieties. 
The older boys devote two hours a day to 
study under their master, Mr. Maruo 
Kinsaku, but no systematic course is 
followed as at school, the plan being to 
bring them close to nature and her object 
lessons, 
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IMPERIAL 
PALACE AND CASTLE, KYOTO 


YOTO became the capital city of 
Japan in 794 A.D., Kwammu, the 
reigning Emperor having twice removed 
his seat of government; first from Nara, 
which had been the capital from the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, to Nagaoka, 
thence to the village of Uda, which he 
chose to call Heian-jo, or the City of Peace, 
but to which popular preference gave the 
name of Miyako, chief city, and finally 
Kyoto, which is the Chinese word having 
the same meaning, and in fact, the city 
was planned afier the Chinese ' Imperial 
metropolis. 

The Palace is situated in the northern 
extremity of the city, which extends some 
three and a half miles from north to 
south, and less than three from east to 
west, and occupies a rectangular site about 
fifteen hundred by a thousand feet, sur- 
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rounded by a high plastered wall with a 
tiled roof purely Japanese in character, the 
tiles being ornamented with the sixteen 
petalled chrysanthemum, and the wall 
bearing five white horizontal lines which 
designate it as Imperial property. Just 
outside the wall is a moat some eight or 
ten feet in width and several feet deep ; 
then, broad, gravelled roadways over two 
hundred feet wide, beyond which, separated 
by a low fence, is an extensive park of 
pines and other evergreens, as well as 
numerous cherry, maple, and ornamental 
trees. 

The principal entrances are at the four 
sides, through huge gates of regal appear- 
ance, with heavy ornamental iron work ; 
the main one, facing the south, called Ken- 
reimon ; Kensumon, Kishomon and Saku- 
hiemon, being respectively the east, west, 
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and north gates; there are also several 
lesser ones. 

Within the walls there is a mass of build- 
ings wandering over nearly thirty acres of 
ground, and charming gardens exquisitely 
laid out, in the construction of both of 
which the highest Japanese talent and art 
were employed, the result being one of 
simple elegance and beauty of exceptional 
harmony and solemn grandeur. 

The original Palace was destroyed by fire 
in 1177, after which the Capital was 


removed to Fukuwara, but shortly was. 


again transferred to Kyoto, and the Palace 
restored as nearly as possible in the same 
style. This unfortunate circumstance of 
destruction by fire was many times repeated, 
the present edifice having beer built after 
the great conflagration of 1854, so that its 
decorative features represent the work of 
the great artists of the middle period of 
the Kano, Tosa, Kishi, and Hara schools. 

The name of every tree and stone, as 
well as gate, court, corridor and €hamber, 
has been bestowed for specific reason, and 
with special meaning arising from some 








KYOTO PALACE 


peculiar condition or circumstance attach- 
ing thereto, and much sentiment is shown 
in reverence and admiration for particular 
incidents of that nature, and in continuing 
the same through centuries. 

The largest and most important room 
in the Palace is the SAi-shin-den (literally, 
purple hidden hall), in which all Court 
functions were performed, the coronation 
of the present Emperor having taken place 
there ; and sacred festivals and other cere- 
monies of a similar nature have been 
celebrated in this splendid chamber. 

The S/z-shin-den faces south, and is one 
hundred twenty by sixty odd feet. Its 
floor is of polished wood of a dark rich 
color, the boards being twelve or fourteen 
inches in breadth and very heavy. 

Setken Shoji (screens of the sages), form 
the decoration of this apartment, being 
copies of the original portraits of ancient 
Chinese sages up to the Tang dynasty, 
executed by Kose-no-Kano-oka in 884 
A.D. There are four panels on either side, 
and four portraits on each, thirty two per- 
sonages being represented. These copies 
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were painted by the famous Kano Nori- 
nobus 

The throne is the most interesting 
feature of this great hall, situated in its 
northern extremity upon a dais, an oriental 
chair occupying the centre, and on either 
side are stools upon which were placed 
the sacred Imperial sword and jewel, 
guarded in front by a lion and a unicorn. 
Heavy white silk curtains, with a peculiar 
pattern in black, restricted to Imperial use, 
hang about the throne, lending impressive 
dignity. 

The central part is known as Gaku no 
ma, or chamber of the tablet, there being 
suspended there a tablet with the three 
Chinese characters, SAi-shin-den, written 
by the distinguished literati, Kamo Hoko. 

Leading down into an open, sanded 
court isa flight of steps, fifteen in number, 
representing the various ranks of Court 
officials ; those below rank not being al- 
lowed to ascend into the royal hall, were 
called 7z,ge (lowest ground) ; those of rank, 
den jo bito (superiors, or persons of hall 
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In this court are two trees, one to the 
right, called Ukon no Tachibana, noble 
wild orange tree, and to the left, Sakon no 
Sakura, cheery tree of rank. 

The Seiryo-den (hall of purity and 
coolness), so named because ofa stream ot 
water flowing at its very door, is con- 
sidered of next importance ; the dimensions 
of its largest apartment are about sixty-five 
by forty-five feet. 

This was formerly the usual residence 
of the Emperor, but latterly was used for 
Shinto ceremonials and on festive occa- 
sions, the New Year’s Day Worship of the 
Four Quarters taking place there. 

In order that the Emperor might not 
have to quit the house to worship his 
ancestors upon the earth, one portion of 
this chamber was cemented, and upon this, 
fresh earth was strewn each morning for 
that ceremony. 

The construction of this building is of 
the same material as that used for Shinto 
temples, the wood of the chamzcyparis, 
and the roof is of heavy shingles, with tiles 
on the ridge only. In both the Shi-s/hin- 
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NIKWAMON (SUNFLOWER GATE), KYOTO PALACE 


den and the Seiryo-den, noticeable features 
are the double-hinged doors, and the heavy 
shutters that swing up and are held open 
by iron rods which hang from the roof. 
The metal work is all of particular interest, 
and splendidly wrought in artistic orna- 
ment. 

In the Emperor’s suite, two rooms in 
the east and five in the south are termed 
Hirunoma, or day time apartments; a 
a small room twelve feet square, which lies 
to the north is called Yorunogoten, or 
apartment of the night. Another small 
room on the west side, about six by twelve 
feet, where His Majesty’s meals were 
served, is called Asagarei no ma. 


ee ee - 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 


The fusuma, or sliding wall panels, in 
these apartments are mostly conventional 
paintings by Tosa Mitsukiyo. 

In the Hivunomashi, or Palace of the 
Day, there are two sets of mats (afar) 
covering the floor, which are of a special 
kind used only in the Imperial Court. 
They are characterized by the binding be- 
ing white, in place of black or red, em- 
broidered with flower designs. The Im- 
perial seat is of rich silk brocade. At the 
right is a sword, the handle of which is 
always toward the west, and the scabbard 
toward the north. Near by is a Chinese 
ink case, in which is an ornamented ink 
slab and a receptical for water; there are 





WILD GEESE FUSUMA, BY RENZAN KISHI, KYOTO PALACE 
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GOLD LEAF FUSUMA IN CHRYSANTHEMUM ROOM, KYOTO PALACE 


also a bronze lion and spaniel. 

This apartment is fitted with rain doors 
haginoto, and sliding screens, araumi no 
shoji, on one side of which appear pictures 
of long-armed and long-legged men walk- 
ing in a rough sea; on the other, fisher- 
men on the river Uji, painted by Tosa Mi- 
tsunaga. On other screens are pictures in 
Chinese ink, with ornaments in shakudo. 

Ata little distance from this is a room 
for the Court nobles. Adjoining the SAz- 
shin-den on the east is the Giyo-den, be- 
sides which there are several other apart- 
ments connected by corridors, the chief 
being the Emperor's study, O Gakumonjo, 
in which lectures were given, and assem- 
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FLOWERS AND BIRDS, BY GANTAI—EMPRESS’S APARTMENTS, KYOTO PALACE 


blies for the study of poetry and music 
gathered by royal favor. It is connected 
with the August Three Rooms, the Minor 
Palace, and the usual residence of the Em- 
peror. This building is of Ainoi timber, 
and the roof thatched with /znoki bark ; 
it is rectangular in shape and faces the 
east. In it are the Gedan, or lower hall, 
for less important personages, the Chudan, 
or middle hall for the nobility, and the 
Jodan, or upper hall, for the Emperor, 
these forming the Audience Chamber. 
The fusuma of these rooms were paint- 
ed by Hara Zaisho and several contempo- 
raries, and represent Chinese scenes, a 
great preference having been given deep 
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SCENE AT WAKANOURA, BY RAISHO NAKASHIMA 


blue and white in their interpretation. The 
coffered ceilings are also decorated in color. 

Other apartments here are appropriately 
named according to the subjects chosen 
for their decoration, such as the “ Rose 
Room,” the ‘ Chrysanthemum Room,” 
the “‘ Wild Geese Room” etc., and in 
these are the best examples of Japanese 
art of that period. 

The fusuma with the chrysanthemum 
paintings are about six by twelve feet, 
with a background of gold leaf, which 
years have softend and enriched in color, 
with white chrysanthemums falling in 
careless profusion over their bamboo 
trellises. These paintings are by the fa- 
mous Naonobu Kano, who at the age of 
seventeen, on account of his talent, was 
received in audience by Iyemitsu Toku- 
gawa, and afterwards appointed artist to 
the Shogun’s Court, and by command of 
the Shogunate became the head of his 
family, notwithstanding he was the second 
son. Later he was summoned to Yedo 
(Tokyo), and became a teacher in the 
Shogun’s family. His work surpassed in 
both draughtsmanship and technique, be- 
ing done with consummate skill and 


boldness. 


The decoration in the room with 
“Wild Geese,” by Renzan Kishi, who 
was a pupil, afterwards the son-in-law, of 
Ganku Kishi, was executed at the com- 
mand of the Imperial Household, and is 
considered his best work. It is marvel- 
lous in detail, but less bold than that of 
others of the same school. The panels are 
in color, on paper powdered with gold. 

Another suite of the Palace consists of 
eleven apartments, and is called Zsune 
Goten. For six hundred years after the 
thirteenth century, generation after gener- 
ation of Japanese rulers lived and died 
here, and it is the residence of the present 
Emperor when in Kyoto. 

Worthy of special mention are three 
Susuma of the Tsune Goten, by Raisho 
Nakashima, done in monochrome upon 
paper. These panels are six and a half by 
nine and a half feet, and present a scene 
from the coast at Wakanoura. They show 
the arts‘i to be a modern master of most 
refine.| taste and lofty conceptions. 

In the Ko Gosho, or Minor Palace, are 
three rooms facing the garden, decorated 
by Tosa Mitsukiyo, with noted scenes in 
pure Japanese style, with descriptive poems 
appearing at various intervals ; episodes in 
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Chinese poetry are also portrayed, the 
whole being in brilliant colors, the vivid 
blue of the clouds, interpreted in broad 
conventional stripes, predominating. The 
exterior shows a series of paintings rep- 
resenting the twelve months of the year. 

The Empress’s apartments, situated in 
the northern part of the Palace compound, 
are of the same general style, the appoint- 
ments being true Japanese. Notable 
among the decorations here are two /usu- 
ma in stippled gold, with paintings which 
rank among tlfe masterpieces of Gantai. 
The subject, ‘ Flowers and Birds” is 
executed in wonderful detail and is full 
of life and spirit, the coloring masterful. 
They measure about six by twelve feet. 

There were also other suites for the 
use of other members of the Imperial 
family, and the Kashiko-dokoro, or Fearful 
Palace, which held the Sacred Mirror or 
the Sun Goddess, before it was removed 
to the mausoleum of Jimmu Tenno. The 
greater number of these, however, were 
razed, upon the removal of the capital to 
Tokyo. There are still remaining several 
kura (fire-proof treasure houses), which 
were built in 1585. 
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Almost in the centre of the city, north 
and south, but to the extreme west, is 
situated Nijo Castle, a superb example of 
the height of elegance and splendor to 
which the powerful Japanese of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century had risen, 
the very founder of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, Ieyasu, having built this brilliant 
stronghold, in 1601, for his residence 
whenever visiting the Imperial city. Not 
many years after Nijo Castle was erected, 
the keep of Fushimi castle, Hideyoshi’s 
famous palace, and certain portions of 
that structure (notably, especially beautiful 
ramma, carvings placed above the sliding 
wall panels, fusuma), were transferred to 
Nijo, and used in making the inner cita- 
del, in which a little later (1626), Ieyasu 
received His Majesty, Emperor Go-mizu- 
no-o ; but following this, the greater part 
of this building was removed to the Senzo 
Gosho, Palace of Retired Emperors, and 
elsewhere, the remaining portion of that 
magnificence enduring until the middle of 
the next century only to be destroyed 
by fire, so that no inner citadel exists now. 
Otherwise, the buildings are the original 
ones, with the exception that the castle 
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WET HERON PAINTED ON CEDAR FUSUMA, BY NAONOBU KANO 


tower was demolished by lightning in 1750. 
It is surrounded by a moat some ninety 
feet in width, and a high wall with turreted 
corners, furnishing an excellent example 
of a Japanese fortress. 
The principal building is somewhat 


‘irregular in shape, but its greatest length 


from east to west is about the same as 
from north to south. It covers an area of 
about twenty thousand square feet. This 
is the inomaru, or outer castle, facing the 
north, near which is a lesser building. 

Both structures are of choicest Ainoki 
wood and the roofs are of tiles. The re- 
maining portion of the outer enclosure 
forms a landscape garden in which is a 
large pond covering one third acre, into 
which the waters of the Kamo River are 
drawn to form a water-fall. 

There are many islets ornamenting the 
pond, and upon its banks are numerous 
rare and curiously shaped stones, the 
original designer intending to exclude 
trees, confining himself to water and 
stones for the decorative effect desired ; 
but afterwards, trees were planted, and the 
aspect of the gardens much changed from 
their early appearance. Both plans for 
this and for the buildings are attributed to 
Kobori Yenshu, the foremost authority on 
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the ¢ha no yu, or tea ceremony, at that 
time. 

The first gate, Haramon, is elaborate 
in its decorations, both of metal and 
carving, the execution of which, as 
throughout the building, is superb. 

The second gate, O kuruma yose, is 
gorgeous in gold and color, and its carv- 
ings of birds and flowers most beautiful. 

Within the castle the first three suites 
were for the reception of samurai, dat- 
miyo, and goroju (warriors, lords and 
ministers of state) respectively, the decora- 
tions in all being bold in drawing and 
striking in color, upon backgrounds of 
mellow gold; that in the samurai rooms 
showing life sized tigers, and bamboo ; 
while the daimiyo suite is most ornate 
with maples and other trees, and on the 
door leading to the next room is a lion 
painted by Kano Tanyu. 

Adjoining are the apartments known as 
the O-diro-ma, which embrace the audience 
chamber, called the Go Zaimenjo, the most 
sumptuous and richly decorated of all. 
Its spaciousness, its brilliancy and splendor 
of gold, the lofty conception of its decora- 
tion of spreading pines, also by Kano 
Tanyo, produce a wonderful effect of 
grandeur and greatness. 
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In. the carved ramma appear the fho-o 
bird, leaves, and the Tokugawa crest. 

In this, as in other apartments, the floor 
has two levels, the higher one being in- 
tended for the Shogun, the lower, for his 
inferiors ; and here also is a hidden recess, 
mi shodai, where guards might watch 
unseen by the assembly; paintings by 
Tosa artists beautify it. 

Connected with these rooms is the 
Kuro-shoin suite, panels by Naonobu Ka- 
no; storks and pines and blossoming 
cherry trees forming the subjects, the latter 
being in the splendid reception room of 
this group, very rich in coloring and 
highly decorative in effect, for which this 


artist was noted, and his most famous, 


painting is upon a cedar door in this room. 
It portrays a wet heron perched upon 
the gunwale of an old boat, the famous 
Nure-sagi no yoshido. Sad to say, it was 
once used for posting notices upon, during 
the time of the castle’s occupancy by 
the Kyoto Prefectural government, soon 
after the Restoration ! 

Next are the S/zro-shoin apartments, 
in dull gold and delicate colors, and fin- 
ished in carefully selected Aimoki. ‘These fu- 
suma, by Kano Koi, depict Chinese scenes 
and are of special charm. This suite was 
for the personal use of the Shogun when 
visiting the Mikado, at Kyoto. 7 

All of these rooms have corresponding 
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ones at the back, which are also hand- 
somely decorated in the same manner, 
some of them containing notable examples _ 
of both paintings and carvings, 

By Imperial command, in 1868, the 
castle was used by the then Council 
of State, and it was here His Majesty 
took oath before them to grant the country 
a deliberative assembly ; and strange to say, 
from the very castle built by the founder 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, was the 
Imperial Rescript against the same pro- 
nounced, 

After being used temporarily for the 
Kyoto Prefectural offices from 1871, it was 
assigned to the War Department in 1873, 
and not until 1884 did it become a detach- 
ed palace. Vandalism had prevailed for 
a period, and much damage had been 
done, some apartments being defaced 
beyond restoring ; but in 1885 restoration 
to its original magnificence was undertaken. 
At that time the Tokugawa crest, which 
ornamented every conceivable place where 
it might be used, was replaced in most 
instances, by the Imperial crest. 

The decoration throughout the castle, 
coffered ceilings, sliding panels, ramma, 
plastered walls, lacquer finishing and orna- 
mental metal work, together with the 
elaborate work on the girders and beams, 
is pronounced the best of all the Kyoto 
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SOUTH POLE 


HE scheme to explore the Antarctic 
regions, inaugurated by Lieutenant 
Shirase, upon being made public, was 
immediately sanctioned and promoted by 
many prominent and influential men and 
the Asahi newspapers of 
both Tokyo and Osaka ; 
and a society for support- 
ing the expedition was 
organized with Count 
Okuma as president, and 
a committee of five 
appointed for active work 
Mr. Sasaki, Member of 
the Diet, being one of 
them. 

Much enthusiasm has 
been manifested, and the 
subscription list for the 
enterprise has reached 
about thirty thousand 
dollars. The remaining 
amount necessary to 
accomplish the expedi- 
tion, some fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, will be 
borrowed, and the party 
comprising some twenty- 
five men mostly of 
military and marine ex- 
perience, between the 
ages of about thirty and 
forty, chosen for their 
excellent qualifications 
for such an expedition, 
is in readiness to depart. 
The Hoko Maru, schooner of two hundred 
tons, has been purchased and fitted with a 
subsidiary engine, the cost being about 
twelve thousand dollars. The expedition 
wiil set off, November fifteen, expecting to 
achieve its object and return to Japan in 
September, 1912. 





CAPTAIN NAOKICHI NOMURA 


EXPEDITION 


Lieutenant Shirase is a retired officer 
of the commissariat of the Japanese army. 
He is a native of Akita Prefecture, having 
been born in the port of Kaneura, Yuri- 
gun, some forty-five years ago. At 
the age of eighteen he 
entered a training school 
for non-commissioned 
officers, and later graduat- 
ed respectively from the 
Toyama Military School, 
and the Shikwan Gakko, 
or school for commis- 
sioned officers, after 
which he received an 
appointment as sub- 
lieutenant, in 1897, and 
was attached to the First 
Army Division, with the 
late Major General Ma- 
tsumura, as Chief of Staff, 
by whom he was severely 
reprimanded for having 
contributed an article to 
the Heiji © Shimbun 
(military journal), on 
matters relating to the 
revision of regulations as 
to the marriage of mili- 
tary Officers. Shirase at 
once gave up his com- 
mission and was placed 
on the retired list. 

He became interested 
in a scheme to explore 
the North Pole, assem- 
bled around him men of similar views, 
planned an expedition, and went to Hako- 
date, in Hokkaido, to make preparations. 
There he met Lieutenant Gunji, at the 
head of a party for exploring the Kurile 
Islands, and whose ships had met with 
some disaster which forced them to return. 
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Shirase was persuaded to accompany them 
on their second cruise to the islands, and 
after reaching them remained a year and 
returned to his native place. 

He enlisted the support of General Koda- 
ma for his North Pole scheme, and follow- 
ing the Ganeral’s advice to accustom himself 
to Arctic climate by living there previous 
to undertaking the expedition, betook 
himself to the Behring [~~ 
Straits and the land of 
the Esquimaux, where 
he lived for two years, 
enduring all manner of 
hardships, and inured 
himself to the Arctic 
weather. 

When he returned 
to Japan in 1902, he 
received the hearty 
approval of the Gen- 
eral, who, as a_ first 
step toward accom- 
plishing the plan put 
before him by Lieut. 
Shirase, presented a 
memorial to the Diet 
for the establishment 
of a volunteer army 
division in the Kuriles, 
for the defense of the 
islands, as well as for 
agriculture and fishing. 
It was approved by 
both Houses, but just 
at this time the war 
with Russia broke out, 
and Lieut. Shirase 
enlisted and was ordered to the front, and 
served in the field of Manchuria as lieuten- 
ant of commissariat corps, during which 
time he was promoted. 

After the triumphant return of the 
Japanese forces, General Kodama met with 
an untimely death, which also struck the 
death knell to Shirase’s North Pole ex- 
pedition, as the General had been its main 
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financial supporter. 

Commander Peary’s exploration deter- 
mined Lieut. Shirase to turn his atten- 
tion to the South Pole, which scheme was 
made public, and preparations about com- 
pleted some time since, the idea being to 
endeavor to precede the party setting off 
for the South Pole, in December, from New 


Zealand, under — Scott, of England, 


in order to be able to 
raise the Japanese flag, 
another expedition be- 
ing contemplated for 
scientific investigation. 

J.ieut. Shirase is a 
total abstainer from 
alcoholic drink and the 
use of tobacco, has 
trained himself to 
endure extreme cold | 
and invariably eats 
cold food. He has 
never tasted medicine 
of any kind, and 
physically is well pre- 
pared for the work he 
is undertaking. He 
has issued articles of 
covenant, to which all 
members of the party 
are required to sub- 
scribe, and by which 
they will be compelled 
to abide. Its main 
purport is to impress 
upon the men their 
duty to superiors in 
charge, and the neces- 
sity of each being faithful in every 
particular and obeying orders implicitly, 
realizing constantly that their undertaking 
will be watched by the whole world, 
and that only through combined efforts 
can they hope to attain success. 

The use of alcoholic drink is strictly 
prohibited, and caution as to economy with 
food, and care of animals is not forgotten. 
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of a midde school at nineteen, and after 
completing his education, became a high 
school teacher, goes as expert in geology, 
meteorology, zoology and botany. 

Arai Kihei will be in charge of a 
dormitory section. He has had conferred 
upon him the Order of Merit of the 
Seventh Grade, has been decorated with 
the Green Paulonia Imperialis, and receiv- 
ed the medal of the Golden Kite, together 
with the sums of one and two hundred 
yen respectively, for honorable service 
rendered as sergeant major and clerk of 
the general staff. He was also awarded 
a silver cup at the time he was attached to 
the committee for demarkation of the 
Karufotu boundary. 

Other members of the land party are 
Ishii Yoshimatsu, Miura Yoshino, Tada- 
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PROF. TERUTAKO TAKEDA 


Naokichi Nomura, who has been chosen 
as capitain for the vessel, is a native of 
Aomori, and has been engaged in naviga- 


tion for some ten years, having worked | 


his way from a common sailor. He has 
the splendid record of never having had 
an accident with any vessel in his charge. 

Prof. Tetsuzo Awane, graduate of the 


School of Natural Philosophy, of Tokyo, | 


and lecturer in several Government schools 


and also in Waseda University, has been | 


given charge of surveying and astronom- 
ical observations. 

Tada Keiichi, a young man of twenty- 
eight years of age, who served as cavalry 
private in the fortieth regiment, in the 
Russo-Japanese war, and was awarded 
honorable mention, is to serve Commander 
Shirase in the capacity of private secretary. 

In charge of polar costumes is to be 
Yura Onishi, a furrier by trade, who has 
had years of experience in battling with 
the cold of the Arctic regions. Takagi 
Kichitaro will oversee the supply of other 
garments. 


Prof. Takeda, who was a_ graduate 


oogle 





mune and Nishikawa Genzo, all of 
whom have had military training and 
service, several of them having had Arctic 
experience. 

The equipment consists of ten sets 


LIEUL. SHIRASE, 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION 
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of sledges, thirty dogs, fur coats for 
twenty-five men, large and small tents, 
one set each of carpenters’ and black- 
smiths’ tools, scientific instruments, theodo- 
lite surveying instruments and _ photo- 
graphic apparatus. 

Provisions required will be thirty 
thousand pounds of refined rice; mzuso 
(fermented beans) fifteen hundred pounds ; 
one hundred twenty gallons soy (similar 
to Worchestershire sauce); two thousand 
cans of vegetables; the same quantity of 
canned fruit; two thousand five hundred 
cans of meat ; a thousand pounds of sugar 
of four grades ; twenty thousand dried fish 
of various kinds; three hundred pounds 
each of dried peas and beans; fifteen 
hundred pounds of glutenous rice; a 
quantity of military biscuits, rice dumpling 
and table salt. Fuel, petroleum and food 
for the animals are of course, included, 
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Compared with the equipment and 
provisions required by similar exploring 
parties from occidental countries, it may 
appear scanty, but is not, owing to the 
difference in the mode of living between 
the Japanese and occidentals. 

Apparel for the land party consists of 
a coat, trousers, head covering and ten 
pairs of gloves each, of fur inside and out, 
antelope skins being used to make them. 
Beds for camping on ice are made of bear 
skins. ‘The cost for each complete outfit 
was about sixty-five dollars. 

The mariners coats are made of antelope 
skins in front and dog or sheep skins in 
the back. Six hundred dog skins, costing 
four hundred fifty dollars; two hundred 
antelope skins, six hundred dollars ; sheep 
skins, sixty-five dollars, and ten bear skins, 
one hundred dollars, have been used. 
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DIFFERENT PEOPLES 
OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


By Dr. SHOGORO TSUBOI 


HE geographical position of Japan 
makes it seem most probable that the 
Ainus, who now inhabit the northern part 
of the island, and who doubtless once were 
spread over its entire extent, commingled 
with the Malays from the south and the 
Koreans from the west, who were either 
cast ashore or perhaps sought adventure in 
a foreign land. Although it can not be 
definitely stated that such was the origin 
of the Japanese, they possess traits both 
of character and language that are strongly 
convincing of such a theory. The Ainu 
was to all appearances of the Caucasian 
race, of much less sturdy physique than 
either the Malay or Korean, and of no 
more advanced civilization ; the result, 
therefore, being, that they gradually gave 
place to the stronger element, and migrated 
to the north; the mixed race springing 
from these sources finally establishing 


| fae by Google 


themselves and from time to time widen- 
ing their domain until of sufficient number 
and power to found a nation, continually 
extending its possessions and embracing 
various tribes of other descent, and includ- 
ing representatives from all quarters of the 
clobe. 

Thus, among the Japanese there are 
many different types, with the predominat- 
ing physical characteristics of one or the 
other of the various races from which 
their people have sprung. Many are like the 
Ainu, with heavy beards, high noses and 
other distinguishing features; some, like 
the Malay, have no beard, and otherwise 
possess his traits; others there are who 
show East Indian origin; some are very 
large, others quite small, and so on, 
making the Japanese race one of great 
interest in point of origin and development. 

By their mixed blood they have an in- 
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born capacity for adapting themselves, and 
by this characteristic quality, to skillfully 
absorb all with which they come in contact. 
Their rapid assimilation of foreign civili- 
zation within the last half century has 
brought them, as a nation, to the position 
of leader of all Asiatic races. 

Besides the many distinctive types of 
what may nevertheless be called pure 
Japanese, there are, living within the Em- 
pire as her subjects, some by choice, others 
by circumstance, more than half a dozen 
peoples, each of whose manners and cus- 
toms have remained practically unchanged, 
peculiar to themselves ; and whose chief 
characteristics and origin are obviously 
apart from each other and the true Japan- 
ese. They are the Ainus, Loochoo Island- 
ers, Ogasawaras, Saghaliens, Kurileans, 
Formosans, Giryaks and Oroccos, taken 
in the order in which they became subjects. 

The island of Yezo, inhabited by the 
Ainus, was formally recognized as a domin- 
ion of the Japanese Empire in 1869. 
These people have an abundance of wavy 
hair, worn hanging to the shoulders by 
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both men and women; the former also 
have bushy beards, and the latter, on 
arriving at maturity tattoo their faces 
around the mouth, and also their hands. 
They both wear earrings, and habiliments 
very similar to the Japanese dress, con- 
sisting of a &imono-like coat, though with 
short sleeves, and a skirt which reaches 
to the knees, a sash corresponding to the 
obi being used. These garments are some- 
times made of hand-woven cloth called 
attush, made from the bark of a tree, and 
formerly used exclusively, but now a great 
deal of cotton cloth manufactured by the 
Japanese is used, and the outer garment 
more or less elaborately ornamented with 
embroidery, well executed in interesting 
designs. Gaiters called Aiahan cover the 
legs, and in the winter peculiarly con- 
structed snow shows are worn, but in 
summer the Ainu goes barefooted. 

Their domiciles are usually crude struct- 
ures of rough poles, with the roof and 
side walls covered with reeds, the bare 
ground being used as the floor, though 
mats are used to sit upon. 
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AINU, SAGHALILN 

Their food consists of rice and other 
cereals ; formerly they used the lily bulb 
very extensively, which they ate cither in 
the bulb form or made into s‘are. Vege- 
tables are not a favorite food owing to 
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AINU WOMAN 


their dislike for agricultural pursuits. They 
are adepts in fishing and excellent hunters, 
consequently use fish and animal flesh in 
abundance, bear meat being much prized 
and considered a great delicacy. 

The Loochoo Islands were annexed to 
Japan in 1872, and Okinawa Prefecture 
established in 1879, before which the is- 


| landers were free, their country being inde- 


: | knots held in place by hair pins. 


pendent. The people inhabiting these 
islands resemble those of the mainland 


_ | their language also is closely allied to the 


ancient Japanese, showing the probability 
of their having come from the same stock, 


4) but intercourse between the mainland and 
| these islands was cut off for a very long 
~| period, which accounts for the variations 
M\ we find among the two peoples to-day. 


Males and females wear their hair in top- 
Pre- 
viously, they wove cloth of the fibre and 


s| bark of trees, especially the cocoanut tree, 


©) from which they made garments much like 
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"| those used in Japan, where they now 
| purchase cloth, and also use a Chinese 
! product. 


On their feet they wear sandals 
called sort, Their houses are the same as 
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LOW CHUU ISLANVEK 

those built in Japin, but the'r food consists 
chiefly of sweet potatoes. The written 
language used at the present time'is a:com- 
bination of Japanese and Chinese charac- 
ters, though formerly they used original 
hieroglyphics now only occasionally seen ; 
one of the interesting modes of writing 
was by the use of rope traced into naturalist- 
ic forms. 

The Japanese Government entered into 
a treaty with Russia whereby the latter 
took possession of the whole of Saghalien 
Island, and Japan the Kurile Archipelago 
(1876—77). Among the aborigines of 
Saghalien, there were many who wished to 
remain Japanese subjects, and sought per- 
mission of the Government to emigrate 
to the province of Ishikari, in Yezo, whose 
people may be regarded as a branch of the 
Ainu race, whom they closely resemble 
physically, but differ in manners and cus- 
toms. The Saghalien Ainus wear a band 
of cloth about two inches in width around 
the head. The native of the Southern 
Kuriles resembles the Hokkaido Ainu, but 
the Northern Kurile aborigine’s beard is not 
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long like the Ainu’s. Some may be seen 
clothed in bear skin while others, who 
have become Russianized, wea European 
clothes. Their origina:“abode was a hole 
dug in the ground covered by a rude roof. 
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Ogasawara Island was occupied by a 
community which constituted a small re- 
public ; its subjects, representing various 
countries of the world, having been attract- 
ed there by the advantages offered in 
fishery. Although this island had always 
been considered by Japan as one of her 
dominions, it was not generally regarded 
as such by other powers until the Japanese 
Government formally took possession in 
1876, and the inhabitants other than Japan- 
ese subsequently became naturalized, most 


of them being of European origin, the. 


adults adhering to their own customs and 
dress, but their children were clad in 
Japanese’ fashion. The ordinary diet con- 
sists of rice, potatoes and fruit, fish and 
tortoises. The dwellings are substantial 
wooden structures. 

Formosa, which became a Japanese pos- 
session through the Sino war of 1894- 
1895, has a mixed population of natives, 
who occupy the eastern part of the island, 
and a majority of Chinese from Tonkien 
and Canton ; the customs of these people 
resembling, in consequence, those of the 
Chinese race. The aborigines exhibit all 





the characteristics of the Malayan tribes, 
especially those of the western division of 
that race. Their dress and manners are 
also of that class; both sexes wear their 
hair long, and the women tatoo a net 
ornament around their mouths. Their 
garments are quite varied, the common 
outside one resembling the Japanese Aaort, 
without sleeves, the material of which they 
are made being a vegetable fibre called 4a- 
vamushi. Necklaces made of seeds, bones, 
and the teeth of animals, are worn. Their 
dwellings are built of stone, crude in 
construction, and a form of primitive hut. 
In the towns of Formosa, a tile of reddish 
brown color is used on the roofs, which is 
a distinctive characteristic of this locality, 
and lends a cheerful and pleasing effect. 
Those who live in the mountainous districts 
inhabit caves or excavations. The For- 
mosans have sime knowledge of agricul- 
ture, cultivating potatoes to quite an ex- 
tent. They also use a fish and flesh diet. 
As a result of the Russo-Japanese war, 
the Russians conceded to Japian the south- 
ern half of Saghalien, and an account of 
the chief inhabitants has «already been 
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given. New elements existing there now 
are known as the Gzryaks and the Oroccos; 
the Giryaks are characterized by high 
cheek-bones, small eyes and nose, and 
large mouth, their complexion being ofa 
light yellowish color. The men, who have 
scanty beards, wear their hair in top knots, 
and the women entwine their long hair 
into two braids. Formerly their dress 
consisted of animal and fish skins, but at 
present they use velvet, flannel and calico. 
Their diet is rice and flour, fish, and animal 
flesh ; their dwellings are log cabins, built 
in the Russian style, and sometimes cone- 


500 


shaped tents of canvas. 

The Oroccos are short in stature, with 
round faces, and extremely small, slanting 
eyes. The men have discarded the custom 
of wearing their hair in top knots, but the 
women wear theirs the same as the Giryaks, 
in two long braids. In their clothing and 
diet they are similar to the Giryaks, but 
their dwellings differ, inasmuch as they put 
up a very crude cone-shaped hut, made 
from the bark of trees, but which would be 
totally unfit for a fixed domicile ; they lead 
a nomadic life, migrating from place to 
place. 


REMARKABLE MOVEMENTS 
OF LAND IN JAPAN 


By JIMBO KOTORA 
PROFESSOR IN THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


LOODS, volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes are great calamities which 
nature sends too often to Japan, and fire 
has many times swept away entire cities and 
rendered thousands homeless, but none of 
these are so much dreaded by the natives 
as by foreigners who have experienced 
them here. The Japanese are a stoical and 
philosophical people, and are able to en- 
counter dire disasters, envolving the loss 
of all they possess, and yet behold in its 
very magnitude, the grandeur or sublimity. 
This fact is observable in the language 
itself, which furnishes such instances as 
Yedo-no-hana, “flower of Tokyo,” to 
designate a fearful conflagration of the city, 
illustrating their appreciation of the splen- 
dor of the scene for the time being, and 
their disposition to take things as they 
come, patiently and uncomplainingly, 
simply saying “shzkata ga nat,” (it can not 
be helped). 
The Japanese vocabulary is rich in 


Google 


special terms to distinguish various kinds 
of fire incidents, but the cities are poor in 
fire-proof buildings and protection, the fire 
departments being organized upon a basis 
entirely inadequate to the needs of the time, 
and the expression zttokoku, first-rate or 
best quality state, so often used by local 
papers in referring to Japan, seems in this 
particular at least, quite misapplied. 
Together with the other great causes of 
impoverishment in Japan, the geology of 
the land itself and the forces causing peculiar 
changes not experienced elsewhere so far 
as known, add much to the difficulties with 
which her people must meet without hope 
of overcoming. In the very beauty of her 
scenery sometimes iurks the greatest dan- 
ger; for in the rugged mountain districts, 
so charming in picturesque outline, great 
land-slides come down upon villages that 
nestle at the foot, burying from sight all 
signs of their awful destruction ; and the 
quiet mountain stream as it murmurs along, 
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gives little warning that it may become, 
in a day or two, a mad, rushing torrent, 
sweeping before it, and into its surging, 
raging rapids, rock and tree, house and 
home, man and beast alike, leaving in its 
trail after its fury has subsided a desolation 
like the “ Valley of Dry Bones,” 

Tidal waves are not infrequent, and in 
1896 the coast plains of the northern part 
of the island were completely robbed of 
all thereon. What, in Japan, is called a 
mountain tidal wave, yama-tsunant, 
though not, of course connected in any way 
with the tide, is a sudden rushing from 
the mountain side of a great river of water, 
caused by some previous land-slide having 
closed the course of*a stream, whose waters 
have gradually risen to a point too weak 
to imprison it, and it dashes forth carrying 
with it the stones and debris of its former 
prison walls into the green fields and fertile 
valleys below, making of them a sandy 
desert 
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The great stony wastes, forming the 
flood plains of the large rivers, but in which 
there is very little water in the dry season, 
become most dangerous and appalling after 
heavy rains. Travelers often express sur- 
prise in passing through tunnels in a region 
near Kobe on perfectly level coast plains 
with no mountainous surroundings. These 
tunnels are really sub-ways under the earth- 
walls and raised river beds formed by the 
accummulation of detritus deposited by 
floods, and serve to keep the wild waters 
after heavy rains in the proper channel. 
Should these embankments ever yield to 
the force of the flood, it would bring awful 
disaster. 

Japan is only second to the Island of 
Java, sometimes spoken of as the Garden 
of the East, in the matter of active volca- 
noes, and from some places a whole series 
of smoking cones may be observed at once. 
There have been many destructive erup- 
tions, though none so great in extent as 
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those most prominent in European history, 
and interesting changes in the conforma- 
tion of the land have been and are still 
attributable to volcanic action. While it 
was accepted by ancient investigators that 
Lake Biwa was a result of the volcanic 
action which gave to Japan her Peerless 
Mountain, Fuji-no-Yama (in the language 
of foreigners and interpreters simply Fuji- 
yama), believing the depression in which 
the lake lies to be equivalent to the moun- 
tain’s volume, there is no proof whatever 
of sucha theory. The origin of the lake 
of Toya, north of the volcano Usu, in 
Hokkaido, is similarly explained. There 
are, however, instances of very recent date, 
as late as 1888, when several lakes were 
formed on the northern side of Bandaisan 
by volcanic action. Not by eruption from 
the crater proper, but by the bursting 
away of the mountain side, through a sud- 
den explosion for which the crater afford- 
ed no outlet, and its enormous mass of 
rock fraginents closing river courses, caus- 
ing the waters to rise to and fill the possi- 
ble concavities having resulted from the 
explosion. 

The frequency, and often distructive na- 
ture, of eaithquakes in Japan are world- 
known, and necessarily seriously consider 
ed by native thinkers, whose interest in 
the matter has brought about organized 
investigation by a special committee, which 
has resulted in important discovery and the 
invention of instruments of no small value 
in recording earth movements ; not only 
those caused by earthquakes, but of an 
entirely different nature, and for which no 
cause has as yet been positively assigned, 
but attributed to the geological structure 
of the land. The reports of this committee 
include observation on earthquakes, descrip- 
tions of volcanoes, and land movements 
from any cause, and are published both in 
Japanese and English. 

The ordinary movement known through 
the occurrence of raised coral formations, 
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as in Ryukyu and Taiwan, or by the coast 
terraces in Sakkalin (Karafuto or Saghalien, 
the latter being a common but very bad 
transliteration), is spoken of in text books 
and other publications, but the fact of the 
very considerable movement of small 
areas of land without any apparent cause, 
is little known or accepted except by those 
who have seen, and studied them. But 
peculiar instances exist and may be cited 
in number, and civil engineers who once 
only took into account the common con- 
ditions, such as slopes, fissures, swamps, 
new springs et cetera, in their undertakings, 
now generally recognize that in Japan there 
is another force to be reckoned with, where 
none of the above are to be found, which 
causes a movement of the land in a most 
surprising and unexpected way. 

The following examples will give some 
idea of these movements : 

In passing over the Oi River on the 
Tokaido Railway, just before reaching the 
small station called Kanaya, on the left 
hand side may be seen indications of an 
old cutting, about ten feet deep and the 
breadth of a single line. The slope, where 
the cut was made, is very gentle, and one 
would not suppose the movement which 
took place after the road was made, at all 
possible. But no amount of expert engi- 
neering in the way of piles and walling 
was sufficient to check the movement. 
The bottom is now greatly undulating and 
the sides look like irregularly heaped 
coarse gravel. At Kasuga station, a shallow 
cutting was made, in 1901, in order to 
make a new wagon road under the railway; 
just before Chokoji, a Buddhist temple, the 
road became much changed soon after it 
was made, the bottom being raised and 
the sides much disturbed, and it was found 
necessary to protect it by the heaviest and 
strongest masonry. In these two places, 
the existing conditions may only be ex- 
plained by the possible effect past earth- 
quakes may have produced in those parts, 
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say by the Tokaido earthquake which took 
place more than fifty years ago. Traces of 
subsidence along fissures are visible in the 
neighborhood, but no records were kept 
which would prove that they were really 
produced at that time. Persons who ex- 
perienced that earthquake were not provided 
with any diary or memorandum concern- 
ing same, and most of them are now at 
too advanced an age to be relied upon for 
accurate memory. 

In the old mouwntain-slide district in 
Iwashiro Province, near the Handa Silver 
mine, one may observe a long, steep, horse- 
shoe-shaped cliff, the margin of a section 
depressed in a remote period, under which 
lies the mine. That section surrounded 
partly by this cliff, but opening also to an 
extensive plain where runs the railway 
from Tokyo to Sendai, displays a most 
dangerous aspect occasioned by land move- 
ment, a gradual settling down, as though 
undermined. The slope is not particularly 
steep, and water can not have been the 
initial cause, though of course the move- 
ment is increased after rains. This move- 
ment was first observed to be taking place 
about 1897, and since then has been most 
extraordinary, many houses in the vicinity 
having to be pulled down because endan- 
gered by the hopelessly fissured land. 
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A similar movement on the shore of 
Lake Suwa, (see illustration) resulted in 
serious damage to the railway, shortly 
after its construction in 1905. First, a 
slight change in the level was observed on 
the railways laid in a cutting; above it, 
fissures were produced and a land-slide 
which was so gradual as to be moving 
for more than six weeks, took place. The 
greatest horizontal slidipg which took place 
in one day amounted to two feet, the total 
being twenty-one feet and the sinking 
being nine feet. There were no swamps, 
no heavy rains just previous, and no steep 
hill-side. It appeared not to be in perfect 
equilibrium, and shifting position therefore, 
slowly and noiselessly, but steadily, quite 
unlike an ordinary land-slide which takes 
place so suddenly and as suddenly ceases. 

Where such a movement took place 
under a heavy snow, a peasant knew no- 
thing of the fissures or the moving of his 
land until he fell into one of the openings, 
which was completely hidden by the snow. 

Such movements seem to be very com- 
mon in several parts of the so-much-dis- 
turbed Japanese Islands, and though floods 
may increase them, they are: not the essen- 
tial cause of these interesting phenomena, 
which have not been mentioned as taking 
place in other volcanic countries. 
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AGASAKI, an ancient city of Japan 
was the first port open to foreign 
commerce, from which it drew its life and 
grew to large in:portance as a trading port, 
from a group of small fishing villages, 
which once occupied the valley then known 
as Fukae-no-ura, and called Nagasaki in 
honor of Nagasaki Kotaro, to whom the 
district was granted by Yoritomo, in the 
twelfth century, upon condition of military 
service. 

It is situated in the province of Hizen, 
on a_ western peninsular of the island of 
Kyushu, upon a small bay; and, sur- 
rounded on three sides by steep hills, lies 


in a narrow valley not exceeding six square 


miles in extent. Its harbor is deep and 
well sheltered, the water being calm even 


during violent storms, affording anchorage 


for ships of the greatest tonnage and has 
proved a haven to many a storm driven 
vessel. 

The island of Kyushu is famous for the 
expeditions of Jinmu Tenno, the Empress 
Jingo Kogo, and Hideyoshi, and this 
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quaint old city, snugly tucked away in its 
nest of hills, has been the scene of much 
that is gruesome and dark, as well as being 
the gateway for the entrance of foreign 
civilization ; for here came the first Euro- 
peans, introducing the strange combina- 
tion of Christianity and fire-arms, before 
unknown in the Far Fast, and following 
upon their success in propagating the 
religion of Christ, were the cruel persecu- 
tions, and finally the crucifixion of many 
believers, both the leaders and_ their 
adherents. 

It was in the first year of Genki (1570) 
that a Portuguese merchant vessel was 
driven into Nagasaki harbor by a storm, 
and remained for some time, the Portu- 
guese trading with the natives and being 
so well pleased as to return yearly, the 
place becoming a regular port of call for 
their ships ; and other Europeans, notably 
the Spaniards and Dutch, established trade 
with the Japanese at this port, and a 
foreign settlement grew up in the city. 

In the fifth year of Tensho (1576), 
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Nagasaki Jingoemon, feudal lord of the 
district at that tine, secured a loan of mil- 
itary funds from the Portuguese residents, 
and being unable to repay it within the 
prescribed time, was obliged to yield to 
the claim of the Portuguese, and grant 
them permission to deliver the district of 
Nagasaki to the Jesuits to use it as their 
own property, and the Catholic mission- 
aries were then able to build churches and 
work without restraint. Troubles arose 
between them and the administration of 
the city, who petitioned the Shogun, Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi, in the eleventh year of 
Tensho (1582), against the Portuguese, 
and he issued an order forbidding 
Christianity and restored the land to the 
native owners. 

A Jesuit missionary, an envoy of the 
Governor General of Manila, and several 
Franciscan fathers at different times during 
1590-4, sought audience with Hideyo- 
shi, asking permission to continue religious 
teaching and the privilege of commerce. 
He rather reluctantly granted the latter ; 
but strictly forbade the former, and in 
1597, the first year of Keicho, took bloody 
measures to prevent it, seizing twenty- 
five Christians, both native and foreign, 
including thirteen baptized Japanese mis- 
sionaries and five Franciscan friars, whom 
he had crucified at Nagasaki. 

On the other hand, Nagasaki’s foreign 
trade flourished, gradually increasing until 
in the eighteenth year of Keicho (1613) 
as many as one hundred twenty foreign 
vessels entered her harbor. But in the 
second year of Genwa (1616), a second 
and more Severe interdict against the prop- 
agation of Christianity was issued by the 
Government, and Portugal, Spain, Holland 
and Great Britain were restricted to Naga- 
saki and Hirado only, all other ports being 
closed to foreign commerce. The Dutch, 
desiring to monopolize the Japanese trade, 
sent warnings to the Shogun of a con- 
spiracy against the Government among 
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the Jesuits, whereupon trade with Spain 
and Portugal was prohibited, and the 
Jesuits most cruelly persecuted, the Dutch 
being allowed to continue, but under very 
humiliating conditions. In the eleventh 
year of Kwanyei (1634), the govern- 
ment required all foreign residents of the 
city to remove to an island section espe- 
cially provided for them, and called Nam- 
ban Kwan (abode of southern barbarians), 
which name was afterwards changed to 
Oranda Kwan (Dutch Quarters), when 
the Dutch were under enforced residence 
there, later to Deshima, and was the first 
foreign settlement in Japan. Latterly all 
the surrounding portion has been reclaim- 
ed, and upon this historic ground now 
stand the new modern buildings of the 
[nternational Club, the Telephone Ex- 
change and the Eighteenth. Bank. 
Religious persecutions were so vigor- 
ously continued that in the fourteenth year 
of Kwanyei (1637), the Japanese Christians 
were driven to revolt, and set up a 
standard of rebellion at Shimabara, a place 
some forty miles distant from Nagasaki. 
But the rebellion was soon quelled, still 
more severe orders were issued by the 
Shogun’s Government, and the country 
closed entirely to all foreign commerce 
with the exception of China; the 
Portuguese were expelled and _ strictly 
forbidden to re-enter the country again. 
Nagasaki’s commercial prosperity suf- 
fered greatly, and a petition from the 
citizens asking to have the Dutch settle- 
ment at Hirado transferred to Nagasaki, 
and trade with thein renewed, was present- 
ed to the Government and granted in 1641, 
thus limiting foreign commerce to China 
and Holland, with Nagasaki the only port 
open to these. The principal articles of 


import at that time were textile fabrics, 


refined sugar, medicine, cinnabar, hides 
and leather, and perfume trees; those 
exported were copper, beche de mer, dried 
@watt, shark’s fins, kombu, ginseng, 


porcelain, earthern and lacquer wares. 
The outside world, however, was not 
content to allow Japan her chosen state of 
of seclusion, and in 1804, a Russian man- 
of-war, with Admiral Lesanotte, came to 
Nagasaki, and in 1808 an English gun 
boat entered her harbor for the purpose of 
capturing Dutch merchant vessels, England 
then being at war with Holland. The 
English commander demanded a supply of 
provisions and other necessaries, securing 
them by display of force. Subsequently 
men-of-war and merchant vessels from 
European countries made frequent visits 
to various parts of Japan, demanding the 
conclusion of commercial treaties, to which 
a deaf ear was turned until the arrival of 
Admiral Perry from the United States of 
America, who resorted to armed demon- 
stration, forcing the Government, which 
was quite powerless to cope with such 
measures, to quit her policy of seclusion 
and open up the country ; Yokohama for 
the first time, and Nagasaki was reopened. 
While this meant everything for Japan, 
Nagasaki lost her monopoly of foreign 
trade, and her importance gradually declin- 
ed; but Christian persecution was at an 
end, and the various sects were allowed to 
pursue their teachings undisturbed, civili- 
zation thus progressing, and with the estab- 
lishment of a new Customs House in 
Nagasaki, in 1873, her commercial pros- 
perity slowly advanced, though she has 
not been able to keep pace with the 
enormous expansion of trade in other 
ports during the last decades. At the 
time of the Sino-Japanese war, the Boxer 
troubles, and finally the Russo-Japanese 
war, the trade returns of the port showed 
extraordinary increase, which was, how- 
ever, attributable to the unique circum- 
stances brought about by the war, and 
could not be regarded as normal. Accord- 
ing to the latest census (1908), the popu- 
lation of Nagasaki was 173,000, among 
which were one hundred English residents, 
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seventy-nine Americans, twenty-eight Ger- 
mans. sixty-five French, sixty-nine Rus- 
sians, and eight hundred fifty-three Chincse. 

The great industrial concern of Naga- 
saki is the Mitsubishi Ship-building Yard ; 
and the most important coal mines in Japan 
are situated only a few miles distant, mak- 
ing it a coaling station for the various lines 
of steamers entering the harbor, and the 
work being done by women who accom- 
plish it with marvellous rapidity, passing 
round, flat baskets from one to another as 
they stand on long ladders, is a sight 
worth seeing. The docks of the Mitsubi- 
shi Company are able to accommodate the 
largest steamers of the present day. Over 
three thousand hands are employed there, 
and during the late war, the number rose 
to eight thousand. The steamers, Tenyo 
Maru and Chiyo Maru, employed in the 
American lines, are the latest productions of 
this ship-building yard. 

Domestic industries on a small scale are 
more or less developed, the craftsmen being 
especially skilled. The tortoise shell ware 
of Nagasaki is a noted manufacture, 
material being imported from Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Saigon, and made into 
cigarette and cigar cases, toilet boxes, 
combs, hair pins, and models of war ships, 
chiefly sold to foreign tourists. Embroid- 
ery is another art-craft in which the artisans 
of Nagasaki are clever. Lacquer ware, 
umbrellas and fans are also made _here. 
This port now controls only a little over 
two per cent of Japan’s total foreign trade, 
the principal exports at present being dricd 
surume (shcll fish), dried lobster, deche de 
mer, shark’s fins, awadt shells, rice, dried 
mushrooms, swect potatoes, tea, coal, 
charcoal, vegetable wax, paper, porcelain 
and earthenware. The imports are rice, 
beans, cereals, flour, sugar, ginned cotton, 
manure, petroleum, iron, steel, hardware 
and ship materials. 

Although Nagasaki is no longer a com- 
mercial nor industrial centre, she still holds 
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her rank as a pleasure resort, as the city 
abounds in places of historical interest, and 
her climate is conceded to be the most 
delightful in all Japan, there being no 
extremes of temperature, and no sudden 
changes. The narrow and hilly streets 
which deny the conveniences of electric 
cars and automobiles, afford many a quaint 
nook and corner not to be seen elsewhere. 
The city is connected by railway with all 
other parts of Japan, and electric lights and 
telephones are in use, and modern hotels 
for the accommodation of foreign guests 
are of some half dozen in number. There 
are various schools, a medical college, 
hospitals and Christian churches ; but most 
of the inhabitants are Buddhists or Shinto- 
ists, consequently there are many temples 
and Shinto shrines, but in a village called 
Uragami, in the neighborhood of Nagasaki, 
the whole population is Roman Catholic. 
The natural beauty of the surrounding 
scenery is much to be admired, and a 
splendid panorama is presented from the 
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summit of Suwa, in which a most pictures- 
que view is to be had of the harbor, in 
whose calm, clear waters, the many hills 
are reflected as in a mirror, and Takashima 
and Hashima islands dimly outlined in the 
hazy distance. 

There are many charming walks and 
jinrikisha rides to be taken from Nagasaki, 
that to the port of Moji, some seven and 
a half miles distant, being very delightful, 
abounding in fine scenes. One of the most 
beautiful of these is the great expanse of 
sea in which appears the peninsular of 
Shimabara with its smoke-emitting cone. of 
Onsendake. Inasa and Michino parks, the 
water sources of Honkanchi and Nishiya- 
ma, Takino Kwannon of Yagami (Bud- 


dhist temple about seven miles distant), and 


the view from the summit of Mt. Himi, are 
sights which can never be forgotten. All 
tourists and visitors to Nagasaki regret that 
it lies within a zone where both sketching 
and photography are strictly prohibited, 
it being a position of coast defense. 


THE INLAND SEA 


BY E. A. STURGE 


Wo brush nor pen can well describe 
The beauty of the Inland Sea, 
Where lovely isles on every side 
Arise in great diversity. 
Some having sides so steep that not 
A living thing can keep its hold ; 
While others terraced to the top 
Are covered o’er with cloth of gold 
Of yellow rape, whicb, in this soil 
Is like a field of mustard bright 
In early spring. It yields the oil 
That gives the temple holy light, 
At times the shores seem far away, 
At others they are close at hand; 
But ever, little shaded bay 
And every bit of sunlit strand 


Google 


Is animated, Fishing craft 
And other boats of larger size 
And strange desig: the breezes waft 
In a procession past our eyes, 
O’er water like the peacock’s breast, 
A mingHng of bright green and blue, 
Which, ever changing without rest, 
Produces pictures ever new. 
The graceful hills beyond the shore, 
Range after range majestic rise, 
Haoh higher than the one before. 
And so this lovely picture lies 
Enclosed in a gigantic frame, 
By Nature made and beautified ; 
A picture whose undying fame 
Through all the ages will abide, 
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ERHAPS one of the first impressions 
received by foreign visitors to Japan 

is of the diminutive size of things Japanese, 
at which surprise is often manifested, but 
upon considering conditions that have ex- 
isted for centuries, continuing more and 
more accentuated, it is easily understood 
and appreciated. The limitations of the 
land itself necessitate the utilization of 
every available part for cultivation for the 
maintenance of her millions, and even in 
towns and villages, the houses are grouped 
together and seemingly confined to small 
dimentions for the purpose of yeilding the 
space they might occupy to the plough- 
share ; while the crowded condition in the 
cities prevents either very roomy apart- 
ments or extensive grounds to the hoards 
of shopkeepers having their homes above, 
or in some cases even a part of their shops, 
without space for a garden of any conse- 
quence, sometimes none at all; and how 
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grateful to them must be the dwarfed tree 
or plant, for which great affection is felt, 
the Japanese as a people being lovers, 
sometimes almost worshipers, of nature. 
The influence of the agricultural voca- 
tion of the great majority manifests itself 
strongly, even in the most densely populat- 
ed parts of the large cities, and the poorest 
and meanest habitation, without space 
enough, it seems, for even the small build- 
ing, will often have a portion of that, if 
only six square feet, devoted to a tiny gar- 
den, where things are necessarily in minia- 
ture, and here perhaps the dwarfed trees 
and plants are more appreciated than in 
the spacious and lovely gardens of the 
rich, where they are chosen as unique, and 
for their artistic charm, and not from a 
necessity to conform to cramped quarters 
as in the crowded sections where they 
afford the only bit of green of any sort 
and are a great pleasure and relief from 
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the outlook in the street. 

Where there is not even the cherished 
few feet of earth upon which to implant 
some tree or Shrub, propped upon the slant- 
ing roof of the engawa or porch-way be- 
longing to every Japanese house, shop and 
dwelling alike, may be seen a few plants 
and invariably a dwarfed .tree, usually in 
round or oblong shallow dishes ranging in 
size from four or five to eighteen inches in 


length, and only two or three inches deep, , 


made of glazed ware of varying hues, sage 
green, soft grey and lavender being favor- 
ites; may be sometimes a tall, sharply 
sloping, wide-flanged pot, generally dark 
-rown in color, or a hexagonal, three-foot- 
ed jardinere in blue and white, always of 
peculiar charm. 

In the tokonoma (that part of a Japan- 
ese reception or drawing-room intended 
for some decorative effect, a painting or 
flower arrangement), the dwarfed tree finds 
a corner in which it appears to excellent 
advantage, and for which it is frequently 
chosen. 

The necessity for smallness has proba- 
bly been the mother of the now thriving 
industry of cultivating dwarfed trees, 
which has already a trade with foreign 
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countries, and in every nurseryman’s 
garden quantities of them are kept, 
some having attained the age of at least 
three score and ten. 

The use of flower pots was introduced 
from China only in the eighteenth century, 
or the Kyoho period (1716-36), but rapidly 
became popular among the nature-loving 
Japanese, who at once realized the value 
of: their small trees and plants for house 
decoration and not only the cultivation of 
these was largely increased, but the making 
of pots and flat dishes for plants added to 
the importance of the potter's industry. 

Evergreen plants and shrubs are. prefer- 
red by the Japanese above flowering varie- 
ties, from the fact that the latter are short 
lived and perhaps too delicate to thrive 
well with ordinary care; and also that 
Japanese taste does not accord any place 
to brilliant hues in interior color schemes, 
and even the note of a gay flower is in 
disfavor, the peach: blossom for instance, 
being termed gaudy. They pyefer the 
sombre tones of the pine, and this is one 
of the most admired among the dwarfs, 
being prized for its long life and pliable 
branches, so easily trained into the odd 
shapes so much desired. 
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Among horticulturists there are many 
expert in the cultivation of dwarfed trees, 
and such as pines and maples are started 
from the seed and planted on an extensive 
scale. At an early stage they are trans- 
planted to pots and sold to the wyekiya, or 
gardener, who devotes much time and skill 
in training them into various forms by 
means of clipping, wiring, and binding with 
bamboo. If it is desired to allow the plants 
to attain a somewhat larger size, the process 
of grafting is practised, or they are returned 
to the earth soil, and later, again potted, the 
potting and binding being the dwarfing 
agents, as there is in- 
sufficient nourishmen tin 
the limited amount of 
mold in the pot to en- 
courage growth. 

There are two general 
classes of forms; one 
being the natural, in 
which the exact character 
of the full-sized tree is 
preserved, root, trunk, 
and branch, the height 
not exceeding two or 
three feet, sometimes 
being much under that ; IVY, 
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and the other being conventional or 
fantastic, such as distinctly and evenly 
separated tufts or bunches, umbrellas, fans, 
boats, and even dragons, these being 
trained over bamboo frames of such 
shapes. Belonging to the latter class there 
are also imitations of the growth of other 
trees, such as training the plum branches 
into the drooping semblance of a willow, 
or a pine like a banyan; then there are 
effects similar to famous flower arrange 
ments. The drooping plum is a great 
favorite, but generally speaking the natural 
style is best liked by those with educated 
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taste, the “boat” and “dragon” being 
too artificial to have artistic value. 

On the festival days of the various tem- 
ples and shrines, vendors of all kinds ply 
their trade among the crowds, and the 
uyekiya are familiar to all, their plants and 
tiny trees always attracting many custom- 
ers, who carry away with them in a 
facinating pot or dish, perhaps a flower, 
but more likely a dwarfed tree or plant, 
from the price of five or ten to fifty cents 
ora dollar. They may, of course, always 
be found at the nurseries, but the man in 
the street is not often passed by without a 
purchase. 

Plants and shrubs such as the banana 
and caladium, cape jasmine, pomegranate, 
and Bitrus sarkodactilis, or Buddha’s fin- 
gers, are dwarfed, the last two being ex- 
ceptional in that they bear fruit, and for 
this reason are highly appreciated. 

The kinds of trees mostly used for 
dwarfing are varieties of the pine, maples, 
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the plum, a species of dwarf oak, which 
grows in the mountains of Japan, and the 
catalpa, the latter two being very rare and 
expensive, seldom seen anywhere but in the 
collections belonging to wealthy enthusiasts 
in this line, of which, however there are no 
few, collecting dwarf plants being a fashion- 
able hobby among the élite, some of 
whom prefer to train their own rather than 
purchase, and they go to much trouble to 
obtain the rarest specimens, cultivating 
them for years, or even a life-time. 

Exhibitions of these fine collections are 
held from time to time, experts being en- 
gaged to act as judges, the chief merits 
being in the artistic features and the rarity 
of the plant, and in such instances values 
have been estimated from two or three 
hundred to several thousand yen. 

Among distinguished personages who 
take great interest in dwarfed trees are 
Count Okuma, Viscount Miyoji Ito, Mem- 
ber of Privy Council, and Baron Iwasaki. 
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YEDO CASTLE MOATS 


MONG the most interesting and pic- 
turesque features of present day 
Tokyo, are the castle moats, the construc- 
tion of which dates back to 1457 (by the 
Japanese calendar the first year of Choroku), 
planned by Ota Dokan, a famous warrior 
and poet. 

The castle premises of that period were 
approximately the same as those of the 
present Imperial Palace, and the castle 
surrounded by a stone wall and moat. To 
the south lay the villages of Hibiya and 
Sakurada, names which have been retained, 
and now designate those parts of the city 
which expanded to include them. Further 
southeast, parts of Tokyo now known as 
Tsukiji, Hatchobori and Hamacho were 
then but an expanse of water, filled with 
masses of reed and bush clover (Aagz), and 
the sea washed the very walls of the castle. 

When the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, Ieyasu, established his ¢mili- 
tary government and capital at Yedo in 
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1603, the"hill of Kanda, west of the castle, 
was leveled, and the excavations utilized 
for the reclamation of this land. The 
daimyo of the realm were required to sup- 
ply the laborers for the work, and at the 
same time water-ways, to afford facilities for 
transportation, and stone walls were con- 
structed, so that at one time more than 
three thousand vessels laden with stone 
were assembled in the Bay of Yedo 
(Tokyo). The present inner Castle Moat 
was thus accomplished, and with the in- 
creasing power of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
the outer moat was undertaken and com- 
pleted during the years of Kwanyei, 1624 
—1644, embracing the wards of Sakurada, 
Kojimachi and Iidamachi. 

The average breadth of the moat is 
about one hundred fifty feet, and its depth 
about four feet, at some places greater. 
The banks have a rise of from twenty 
to fifty feet, with slopes any where from 
thirty-five ,;to two hundred feet. The 
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moat walls are from twenty to fifty 
feet high. The Tokugawa Shogunate 
regarded such particulars as state secrets, 
and those found prying into or in any 
way scrutinizing them were severely 
punished. When Yuino Shosetsu and 
Marubashi Chuya conspired to overthrow 
the Government, Chuya is said to have 
attempted to ascertain the depth of the 
moat by throwing stones into the water 
and listening to the sound, and the height 
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of the walls by using his pipe as a kind of 
surveying instrument, but was detected by 
one of the Shogun’s ministers.‘ In those 
days mere mention of such a thing as 
investigating castle moats was considered 
a crime. 

Wadagura gate was, in ancient days 
quite near the sea-shore, and upon slanting 
ground, from which the name seems to have 
been derived. Saiwai bridge was form- 
erly called Onari bashi, owing to the fact 
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that the Shogun crossed it upon visiting 
the ancestral temples of Zojoji, in Shiba. 
Kanda bridge was once the northern 
thoroughfare leading to the castle, and 
Tokuoa bridge once known as Asakusa 
bridge, at that time spanning the small 
river flowing by the castle and on into the 
sea, which was converted into a large 
canal, over which Nihonbashi and Edo- 
bashi now accommodate the traffic of great- 
er Tokyo. 
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Gofukubashi takes its name from the 
neighborhood in which it is located, it 
being one assigned to officials engaged in 
the dry goods business (gofukuya); like- 
wise Sukiyabashi, situated in the locality 
formerly occupied by retainers below the 
rank of samurai or oskey, those performing 
the tea ceremony at Court service. Near 
this, large pleasure grounds were once 
maintained, where the Shogun occasionally 
indulged in hawk hunting. 
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JAPANESE SUPERSTITIONS 


MONG other evidences of the an- 
cient religion and the early Chinese 
influences that remain to-day, are the many 
superstitions which sway the mind of the 
lower uneducated classes, and to a great 
extent still have their effect upon the 
public in general. The most prominent of 
these are concerning animals; but birds, 
insects and inanimate nature, as well as 
the acts of people, conditions of weather, 
days of the year, signs in the heavens, etc., 
all have certain meanings attached to 
particular circumstances, of which the 
following are some of the most common. 
The fox is certainly the most influential 
and greatly feared of all the animals to 
which supernatural power is assigned by 
the mass of Japanese, and shrines called 
Inari Jinsha, in which the fox is enshrined 
as a deity, are numberless, and to be seen 
in all parts of the Empire. It is held that 
the animal was not originally looked upon 
as a god, and is not now, except by the 
ignorant; but the name of the deity 
written in Chinese characters signifies fox, 
from which it came to be generally 
accepted that the god was really a fox, 
and that the animals with which they were 
familiar were the messengers or representa- 
tives of the real deity, and their images in 
wood or stone are to be found guarding 
the Inari shrines. Its natural cunning is 
greatly enlarged upon, and it is believed to 
be capable of seriously misleading and 
deceiving human beings; which fact, of 
course, brings many to pray to and placate 
the fox-god. Many stories and testimonies 
from those experiencing difficulties and in- 
convenience through designs of the fox, 
are prevalent and accredited. 
The badger, or ¢anukt, perhaps comes 


Google 


next in the superstitious mind as to its 
power to annoy people, though not being 
so smart and sharp as the fox, is less 
feared ; its particular habit is a transforma 
tion into a Buddhist priest, in which 
disguise it is guilty of various deceptions 
and impositions upon them. It is usually 
represented standing upon its hind legs, 
and of large proportions, and its images 
are often seen in shops and homes. 

During the period of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, many weird stories of cats and 
their being transformed into human beings 
were popularly believed, and even now 
have no little hold upon the many. Long 
tailed cats, especially, were looked upon 
with disfavor and few were brave enough 
to make of such a domestic pet. It was 
thought that when the long tailed cat 
grew old, the tail divided in two, and that 
they were then able to understand lan- 
guage and to assume human form. The 
aristocratic families of Arima and Nabeshi- 
ma of that time were the source of some 
strange rumors in connection with these 
cats, and narratives of the same are still 
related with all 
credulous. 

The crying of weasels is regarded as an 
evil omen, and it is said that some unhappy 
event is foreboded if this little animal 
crosses one’s path. The baying of a dog 
likewise augurs calamity, and many such 
insignificant happenings send a shudder 
over the believer in these old superstitions, 
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and prayers are upon his lips to his 
favorite deity for protection, and extra 
incense is burned, or an additional’ straw 
rope and paper emblems, go/et, are put up 
to disperse the evil spirits or prevent them 
from entering the house. The existence 
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of a light colored mouse in the house is a 
sign of happiness. 

The natives of the South Sea Islands 
interpreted the cawing of the crow into 
various meanings derived from its different 
sounds and the effect produced by them. 
Something very similar is also common 
among the Japanese, and good omens are 
presaged by its pleasant cries in the morn- 
ing, and the reverse by what they consider 
unpleasant notes, such as death and other 
dire misfortunes following upon the latter. 
The crowing of a hen at night is regarded 
as foretelling some disaster. For swallows 
to nest inside the house is most favorable 
to its occupants and always encouraged. 

Both good and bad meanings attach to 
spiders and their appearance in the house, 
according entirely to the time at which 
they happen to be seen. If a spider falls 
from the ceiling in the morning, he brings 
pleasure, but if at night, it is thought 
reverses will follow, so that there is a 
saying, “ Kill a spider in the night, even 
if it resembles your parents, but never kill 
the morning spider though like your 
Contrary to this, to see a 
centipede at night means happiness. 

Springing, perhaps, from Chinese ideas 
and customs, are beliefs in potions, said to 
be efficacious in various or to 
produce certain desired effects, such as 
influencing the affections, causing forget- 
fulness, or bringing about miraculous cures 
of bodily ills. 

A potion made from a calciried water 
lizard is said to cause a person to become 
enamoured of one administering the same, 
and the power and extent of this supersti- 
tion may be judged by the fact that in the 
city of Tokyo to-day there are many firms 
dealing exclusively in calcined animal flesh. 

A solution of sake (rice-beer) in which a 
serpent has been immersed, is thought to 
be excelfent for consumptives, and the 
monkey’s liver is regarded as specially 
yood for all diseases of the eye. 
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Large and old trees are objects of rever- 
ence and looked upon as sacred, and their 
destruction is held to bring misfortune, and 
in the case of a certain kind called enoki 
there is a tradition that blood will actually 
flow if the old tree is cut, so that it is 
looked upon as acrime to fell them. In 
many instances trees are sanctified in the 
same manner in which a shrine is, by 
hanging the shinenawa, or straw rope 
with cut paper at intervals, upon them. 

The mulberry tree is said to prevent 
lightning stroke to one under its shelter 
during a storm, and to be efficacious in 
that respect generally, so that it is often 
planted near the house as protection from 
lightning. It is also thought that drinking 
sake from a cup made of the mulberry 
tree will exempt a person from suffering 
with palsy. 

To have in one’s possession a forked 


plantain, or the triangular shaped fruit of 


the gingko, supposedly shields one from 
any designs the fox may have against 
him, and also acts as a preventive from 
poison, as it is said to cause a great noise 
if coming in contact with a poisonous 
substance, thus warning the person. 

The chrysanthemum flower taken with 
sake diverts calamity or disaster of any 
kind, and also prolongs life. The root of 
the lotus is considered good for diseases 
of the eye, and to partake of the zinziber 
will produce forgetfulness. Other plants 
are used for charms. 

The number four, like thirteen in foreign 
countries, is in much disfavor in Japan, 
owing to the fact that its name, siz, in 
Chinese signifies death, and thus brought 
about a superstition as to its evil portent. 
Four and forty-four are avoided by many 
for use in telephone numbers and the like. 

Japanese object to having their nails 
manicured at night, which arises from their 
custom of cutting the nails from the fin- 
gers of a dead person as keepsakes for the 
family, which is always done at night, and 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 


so to cut one’s own nails at night is 
thought to betoken death. Similarly, 
there is a superstitious fear against picking 
up or using the detached handle of a 
dipper ; as, in olden times, when a samurat 
was sentenced to commit harakiri, or 
disemboweling, it was required that after- 
wards he be beheaded by one of his 
friends or retainers ; and a new bucket filled 
with water, and a new dipper were provided 
for the purpose of washing the blood from 
the body and severed head, after which 
the handle of the dipper was used for 
connecting the two before burial, and so 
came to be associated in the mind with a 
scene of horror and regarded with super- 
stitious dread. 

According to the old Chinese calendar, 
certain days are termed by the Japanese 
tomohtki (literally, accompaniment), and a 
superstition obtains that anything enacted 
upon one of these days will draw after it 
in succession, events of a like nature ; 
therefore, such as funeral ceremonies or 
anything unhappy were never held upon 
tomobiki days, for fear of their continued 
recurrence. But on the contrary, marri- 
ages and the like were always planned to 
take place on such a day, as similar affairs 
would be welcome. 

Other days called asoku, meaning to 
remove or omit, are not propitious for 
beginning a new undertaking, but excellent 
for discarding anything, and the fittest for 
cleaning and scouring. A day designated 
as yaburu, or breaking, is a hazardous 
tone, and requires much caution and prud 
ence to be safely passed through. The 
day called fatsu, or starting, is considered 
ihe best on which to begin building a- 
house, etc., and so on through a long cata- 
gory, all the days of the year being classed 
into happy or unhappy, good or bad 
omens of twelve kinds. This calendar is 
not now in general use, a law having been 
made against it and strictly enforced ; 
nevertheless, it still wields an influence 
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and is consulted by the lower classes 
whose daily actions are invariably guided 
thereby. No superstitions are attached to 
the days as noted by the present calendar. 

There are many old sayings among 
farmers all over Japan which amount to 
superstitions, so religiously are they be- 
lieved in and so positively do they control 
their work. Rainfall on the fifth of May 
is thought to insure a rich rice harvest ; 
wind on the third of March foretells that 
pear trees will be attacked by injurious 
insects ; fine weather on the fifteenth of 
October presages a warm winter, and if on 
the sixteenth the price of fuel is to be 
cheap ; if the half moon stands erect, the 
fine weather will continue for that month, 
but if it lies there will be much rainfall; 
abundant snowfall means a splendid har- 
vest; mist on the second of June will 
ncrease cereal harvests; a morning rain- 
bow is continued rain, but the evening one, 
twenty days of fine weather; many stars 
in the Milky Way indicate dry weather 
throughout the year; glorious sunrise, 
rain, but glorious sunset, fine weather. 

In every day life there are various things 
with which some superstition is associated. 
The exchange of anything by chopsticks 
bodes enmity between the two, arising 
from the custom of using chopsticks for 
picking the bones of a cremated body. 
Broken chopsticks are a most unlucky . 
omen, likewise a broken comb, which 
portends the loss of one’s children ; and 
the giving of a comb as a present is 
thought to rupture a friendship ; the find- 
ing of a comb in the street means to the 
finder that he will not be present at the 
death bed of his parents. 

It is a universal custom among Japanese 
housekeepers to avoid drying clothes out- 
side the house at night, as an obnoxious 
bird is thought to cause them to become 
poisonous to the wearer. 

For amusement children often look each 
other in the face intently until one or the 
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other laughs, he being considered defeated ; 
‘this is severely condemned by those be- 
lieving in a superstition to the effect that 
one so defeated will die an untimely death. 

To put a bamboo basket over the head 
is avoided as it is supposed to retard one's 
crowth. If one imitates the actions of an 
afflicted or deformed person, he must 
not neglect to manipulate his hands in a 
certain way, else he will be visited with 
the same ; if one puts on a raincoat in the 
house, he will be unable to escape prompt- 
ly in case of fire ; if one tickles the sole of 
a foot, he will fall into poverty ; if the hair 
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of one’s head be cast in the fire he will 
become insane ; if but a single cup of rice 
be taken at breakfast, one’s parents are to 
be separated from him; or if one mimics 
crying he will lose his parents. A knife 
or cutting implement left upon the hearth 
will be the cause of death at some future 
time. 

Most of these superstitions are looked 
upon seriously by the older generation of 
the lower classes, but may be said to be 
gradually passing as education becomes 
more general, though in many provinces 
they are most pronounced. 


JAPANESE PROVERBS 


Illiterate vice is injurious to many, but 
educated vice is detrimental to all great 
principles of state. 

Mere monetary impulses are apt to fail, 
but he who is actuated by love will attain 
his desire. 

He who 
pleasure, is apt to betray his kinsmen. 

A quarrel between a man and his wife 


loses himsclf in sensual 


is disagreeable even to dogs. 
Those who blossom in the tongue, never 
bear fruit in the heart. 
Exuberant mirth is 
abnormal depression. 
Pinch yourself, and you will know the 


followed by 


pain of others. 

Negligence is the enemy of him who 
follows it. 

The cherry among flowers ; the samurat 
among men | 

The dumpling rather than the flour. 


Google 


The tongue is ‘a source of great mis- 
fortune. 

The avaricious know not the spirit of 
humanity. 

Better a near neighbor than a distant 
relation. 

If you are in haste, take the circuitous 
route. 

A bat for the place where there arc no 
birds. 

Provide your umbrella before it rains. 

The samurai has but one tongue. 

A poor man for a large family. 

Benevolence is not for others. 

Willows are never broken by snow fall. 

Even the walls have ears. 

Life is short ; the name everlasting. 

Hatred is the back of love. 

No harvest, no seed. 

Lavish in praise, profuse in rebuke. 


PUBLIC BATHS IN JAPAN 


INCE the remotest times, the Japan- 
ese, as a nation, have been known 
for their cleanliness of person, and their 
liking for hot baths. The innumerable hot 
springs throughout the country, unequal- 
ed, perhaps, in any other quarter of the 
globe, have always been a source of pleas- 
ure, as well as health, to the Japanese 
people, and are frequented winter and 
summer. Many of these springs are famous 
for the medicinal value of their waters, 
among which are Ikao, Hakone and Ata- 
mi, and some have been made more so 
in the eyes of the Japanese by a visit from 
an Emperor or Empress, such as the 
celebrated Dogo Spring, of Iyo Province, 
where may be found the oldest specimen 
of Japanese literature, an inscription upon a 
monument erected in honor of a visit from 
the Empress Suiko, 596 A.D. 

The first reference made to bathing is 
found in the legend of the creation of 
Japan, in an account of the death of the 
goddess Izanami; it | 
is stated that her eg = = 

- ee 
husband, _Izanagi, 
happening to look 
upon her dead body, 
hastened to cleanse 
himself in water, the 
idea of cleanliness 
being so extreme as 
to consider pollution 
possible even 
through sight, and 
the religious concep- 
tion holding the | F 
defilement of body — |} 
and soul to be one 
and the same, bathing 
was looked upon as 
being efficacious in 
purifying the soul, and 
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from such teaching it can easily be under- 
stood how the habit of daily baths grew 
firmest among the classes usually squalid in 
other countries, especially when so well 
provided for by the many natural facilities. 

Though evidently of religious origin, it 
has doubtless retained its favor with the 
common people on account of the real 
bodily refreshment which they found it 
afforded them, for it long since lost its 
religious significance in the sense in which 
it was once held. 

That the sovereigns of the country in- 
terested themselves in the cleanly habits 
of their subjects, is shown by the fact re- 
corded in history that the Emperor Ko- 
myo, in the Nara period, established a 
public bath for the benefit of the people, 
and it is related that he appeared in person 
at the place, and took part in the ablutions. 

The indifference of the Japanese, both 
sexes alike, to exposing their bodies, is a 
matter never understood by occidentals, 
® but is merely another 
result of long estab- 
lished customs, differ 
ent conceptions and 
- ideals, and in no 
- sense regarded = as 
immodest or to do 
with the immoral ; so 
that fomerly no 
= distinction was made 
for separate accom 
_modation in public 
baths, and only since 
_. the introduction of 
foreign civilization 
has the line been 
drawn, being at -first 
so little understood 
by them that a rope 
stretched across the 
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BATH HOUSE—WOMEN'S DIVISION 


bath for separating the men and women was 
looked upon as conforming to the new 
rule, The Japanese are never shocked by 
nature, but on the other hand, art, of the 
kind with which European galleries are 
filled, the nude in both sculpture and paint- 
ing, to them has appeared indelicate, even 
offensive. 

With the beginning of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, the popularity of public baths 
was noticeably increased, and large build- 
ings were erected therefor, and a new fea- 
ture, which seemed to grow out of the 
gayety which prevailed at these places, 
was an amusement hall, where the young 
men, in particular, gathered after the bath, 
to enjoy games such as chess or go, and 
where tea and light refreshments were 
served to the patrons. One of the most 
noted comic writers of that period, Shikitei 
Samba, has given vivid pen pictures of 
these institutions during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, in his Ukiyoburo. 

With little changes, except in separate 
apartments for men and women, the same 
places exist to-day, though perhaps only in 
Osaka and Kyoto are they generally com- 
bined with amusement halls, there being 
only a very few such places in Tokyo, in 
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which city alone there are more than eight 
hundred public bath houses; and it is 
estimated that one third of the total popu- 
lation of over two million, bathe daily in 
them ; this represents, of course, the middle 
and lower classes, as well-to-do people do 
not frequent them. 

Dr. Baelz, formerly professor in the 
faculty of medicine of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, held that the remarkable ab- 
sence of cases of rheumatism among the 
Japanese, in spite of the damp climate, was 
largely due to the frequency and high 
temperature of baths, they being ‘so hot 
as to be quite unbearable to persons living 
elsewhere and not accustomed to such. 
Especially has this been true in Tokyo, 
so that it was an easy matter for the 
Yeddoko, as citizens of Tokyo proudly 
styled themselves, to discover a provincial, 
(all the rest of Japan is provincial to the re- 
sident of Tokyo), by the manner in which 
he squirmed in the excessively hot bath, 
and even now if one complains of its tem- 
perature, he is ridiculed as a country boor. 

The Tokyo bath house is readily recog- 
nized by its particular style and the oren, 
or shop curtain, which always hangs at 
the door, usually blue with the name of 
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the house, more often that of the street in 
which it is situated, in white characters ; 
sometimes names, such as “ crane” and 
“ tortoise ” are used, because of their sig- 
nificance of longevity, therefore of luck, to 
the Japanese ; or in some instances, where 
a special medicine is added to the bath, it 
is indicated upon the curtain, as ‘ the Gin- 
seng Bath,” etc., and several of the up-to- 
date Tokyo bath houses have now adopted 
the names of popular European resorts. _ 
The building is usually a good 
sized, two storied one divided from the 
entrance by a partition, with signboards 
designating the division for men, and that 
for women. Upon entering, the first 
thing to be seen is a square, elevated 
seat, where the owner or chief clerk, 
banto, is seated to collect the fee charged, 
usually three sez (one and a half cents), 
and to superintend both divisions gener- 
ally, the dais being half on one side 
and half on the other, and attend to 
caring for patrons’ clothing and shoes or 
clogs. During the busiest hours in the 
afternoon and evening, an extra assistant is 
required for this purpose, and all such ar- 
ticles are checked. The danto greets 
each new arrival with a polite salutation 
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and remark about the weather, and upon 
their leaving is ever ready with the indis- 
pensible arigato, “thank you.” It his 
patrons require to be provided with towels 
and soap, they are supplied for an addi- 
tional half se each, and women bathers are 
usually given a cleansing agent peculiar to 
Japan, a small cotton bag filled with rice 
bran, which formerly took the place of 
soap in this country, the price of which is 
also one sen. 

In front of the danzo’s seat in both divis- 
ions, is a space covered with mats, ¢atam, 
where the bathers undress and dress them- 
selves, separated, in winter, from the bath 
room, by sliding paper doors, which are 
removed during warm weather. Baskets 
are placed around this room for receiving 
their clothes, which are then placed in the 
lockers at the side ; valuables may be de- 
posited with the dazzo. 

The bath room, differing in size, ot 
course, according to the establishment, 
usually has a wooden floor slanting from 
two opposite sides to the centre, where 
there is a narrow opening into a drain 
pipe, thus preventing it from becoming 
sloppy, though it is always wet. There 
is one large tank of boiling water from 
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which a plunge (usually large enough to . 


accommodate ten persons at once) in each 
division is supplied; there are two or 
three others of smaller size for supplying 
both hot and cold water for the small 
tubs or buckets used by each _bather 


while cleansing his person previous to the | 


plunge in the general bath, in which latter 
he remains five or ten minutes immersed 
to his chin. 

Male assistants called sansuke are in 
constant attendance, whose duty it is 
to look after the supply of hot water, 
regulate the temperature, and serve both 
men and women if called upon to wash 
their backs, for which an extra charge of 
one Se is made and extra attention given. 

Any bather desiring this, applies to the 
banto, who gives a ticket, and calls the 
sansuke by striking together two square 
pieces of wood, called Ayoshigi,; once if 
for a man, twice if for a woman; the saz- 
suke immediately provides a wooden stool 
for the bather to sit upon, and two tubs 
larger than the ordinary, with hot and cold 
water with which to perform his task, and 
proceeds therewith. 

The occupation of the sasuke originated 
with a person by that name, which de- 
scended to those undertaking the same 
work, and strange to say, most of them 
are recruited from the same province. 

Each bath house being patronized by 
people in its particular neighborhood, they 
are usually known to each other, in conse- 
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quence of which there is generally lively 
conversation, and sometimes even singing 
indulged in by the men, which grew to be 
a nuisance, and regulations were instituted 
against loud talking and singing, but they 
are not very strictly enforced. 

The bath is open to men as early as six 
in the morning, but not until ten for wo- : 
men, as household duties employ their 
early hours. The bath is hotter in the 
morning when there are the fewest bathers, 
and it is considered a feat of great endurance 
to enter it with no sign of annoyance. A 
foreigner attempting to do so made a hasty 
exit exclaiming that he had been half 
boiled, like the notorious highway robber, 
Ishikawa Goemon, who was thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling oil at the command of 
Hideyoshi. ‘The bath houses are more 
crowded in the evening hours than at any 
other time, the laboring men congregating 
there after their day’s labor for the refresh- 
ing and restoring hot bath. They are 
nightly visitors, while those of more sed- 
entary habits, such as merchants, usually 
go on alternate evenings. On the walls of 
the bath house may be seen favorite land 
or seascapes from the brush of some 
native artist, usually in foreign style, and 
advertisements of various popular theatres, 
music halls and picture shows, and the 
conversation often runs along these lines. 
Generally speaking, the public bath in 
Japan is a grateful recreation and pleasure 
to the people. 
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BUEI NAKANO, TATSUYA KATO, AND MOTOSADA ZUMOTO 


A VISIT TO 


THE PERRY 


MONUMENT 


By TATSUYA KATO 


HE committee meeting of the Hon- 
orary Commercial Commissioners of 
Japan, held at the Tourraine, Boston, on 
the evening of October 24, 1909, decided to 
dispatch a delegate, representing the Com- 
mission, to the tomb at Newport, to pay a 
tribute of honor and respect to the mem- 
ory of Commodore Mathew Calbraith 
Perry, who, in 1854, opened the ports 
of Japan to the commerce of the world, 
and started us on the road to civilization 
which has made the present Japan. 

The party included Baron Shibusawa, 
chairman of the Commission, Mr. Nakano, 
vice-chairman, Mr. Zumoto, editor of the 
Japan Times, Mr. Iwaya, a well known 
literateur, and myself, accompanied by Mr. 
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J. D. Lowman, president of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Pacific Coast, 
and Mr. Louis Coolige, of the Boston: 
Chamber of Commerce, and left the South 
Depot, of Boston, in a special parlor car at- 
tached to the g o’clock train for Newport. 

It was a very cold Sunday morning in 
October, but we found ourselves quite 
comfortable in the private car, and enjoyed 
the beautiful scenery, especially charming 
at that season. In two hours we arrived 
at Newport and were met at the train 
by Mayor Boyle, Secretary Wheeler and 
a few others. We were immediately taken 
in two large touring cars, specially sent 
from Boston for the occasion, to the Island 
Cemetery, where the remains of the great 
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Commodore are interred. At the cemetery, 
the superintendent, Andrew K. McMahon, 
escorted us to the Perry Circle, which 
is situated nearly in the center of the 

The mwionument stands close 
of the 


grounds. 
to that 
Perry’s. 


Belmonts, relations of 
The inscription runs as follows :— 
erected by his widow, 
To the memory of 
Mathew Calbraith Perry, 
Commodore in the U.S. Navy. 
Born, April 10, 1794 
Died, March 4, 1858 
We placed a larye wreath of laurel and 
white roses tied with wide red and white 
ribbons, our national colors. Fach of us 
bowed to the monument as we do at home 
Baron Shibusawa 
made a short address, to which Mayor Boyle 
replied on behalf of his countrymen, and 


at an ancestor's grave. 


said that he and the whole nation greatly 
appreciated the wonderful mark of respect 
that Japan was showing to-day to that great 
officer—Commodore Perry. Our party 
was photographed, during which time it 
rained hard, but we remained uncovered. 

Major Andrew, the superintendent, show- 
ed and explained to us about the cemetery, 
Belmont Memorial Chapel and other places 
of interest. Mayor Boyle then took us to 
the official residence of Captain Fullan, 
Commander of Newport Training Station. 
The Captain, a jolly, lighthearted officer, 
greeted us at the door, and seemed delighted 
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at our unexpected visit. Shortly, Mrs. 
Fullan came, and around the beautiful wood 
fire in the parlor, we were served with 
whiskey and soda and had a most enjoyable 
time, all pleased with the nght thing at the 
The Captain related his recol- 
lections about Japan, which he had visited 


right time. 


some twenty years before as a Junior officer. 
We united in saying that we hoped the 
Captain would soon return to Japan as 
Commander in Chief of the U. S. Asiatic 
Squadron, and that Mrs, Fullan would 
cnjoy fair Japan while her husband cruised. 
The Captain, after showing us around his 
home, took us to the Naval Station where 
a number of young boys are trained. We 
spent a most enjoyable morning, after 
which we went to the Bellevue, where we 
had luncheon, and set out for sight secing 
about the city, visiting Bellevue Avenue, 
Cottage Colony and Ocean Drive, where 
are the summer homes of many New 
York millionaires. The beautiful hills and 
rolling waves reminded me of scenes at 
Oiso and Kamakura. We passed the 
residence of Mr. August Belmont, the 
Perry monument at Touro Park and the 
home of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
with whom the distingushed officer stayed 
for some time after his return from the 
cruise to the Orient. We had intended to 
return to Boston in automobiles, but on 
account of heavy rains, took the three 
o'clock train. We had greatly enjoyed our 
visit to Newport. 
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DREAM OF SAIGYO 


Priest Saigyo, celebrated for his beautiful 
poems, was originally a member of the 
Imperial Body Guard, at Kyoto, his real 
name being Sato Hyoyenojo Norikiyo. 
He was such an ardent student of poetry 
that he forsook the sword for the pen, and 
became an itinerary Buddhist priest, there- 
by affiliating himself with the learned class 
of the time. In adopting a clerical name 
he chose saz, meaning west, and gyo, going, 
as he intended to travel from east to west. 
His perigrinations extended over every 
part of Japan and many interesting stories 
of his adventures are told. 

At the beginning of a new year he 
happened to visit Tsuzumigataki, one of the 
three most celebrated water-falls in Japan, 
the scenery around which has been an 
inspiration to many poets of distinguished 
talent, and even those who make small 
pretense to the muse feel constrained to 
put forth their best efforts upon behold- 
ing this charming picture. 

Saigyo was over-proud of his talent and 
expected to compose a poem at which all 
Japan should wonder admiringly. Reflect- 
ing for a few moments he inscribed the 
following lines : 

Tsutaektku Tsusumigataki ni kitemire- 

ba sawaberi sakishi tanpoponohana. 

(Coming to the far-famed falls of Tsu- 
zumi, the dandelion blooms along the 
bank.) . 
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He was filled with self-satisfaction over 
his production and fondly regarded it as 
one of the best things he had written in 
many years. So engrossed was he in 
contemplating this marvel of his genius, in 
which he thought there were none to rival 
him, the sun sank to rest without his tak- 
ing note of the passing hours, and he sud- 
denly found darkness almost upon him. 

He hastened his way, as he thought, 
to a near-by hostelry, but finding none, 
had about decided that he would be obliged 
to be content with the shelter of some 
friendly tree, when he descried a tiny twink- 
ling light in the distance, which led him to 
a peasant’s hut, where he asked for lodging 
of the kindly master who answered his sum- 
mons, a white haired old man of more than 
three score. 

On being admitted, he was impressed 
with the appearance of their humble abode 
which seemed much above what he had 
expected. An old lady, evidently the wife 
of the master, and a young girl of some 
twelve or fourteen summers, who appeared 
to be clearing away the evening meal, were 
the other members of the household. 

Saigyo addressed himself to the old man, 
saying, “ I am a traveling priest, going from 
place to place in quest of the finest scenery, 
with the object of composing poems there- 
on. To-day I have come to see the beauties 
of Tsuzumigataki, and becoming so lost 
in its charms, I forgot the approaching 
night and can not continue on my way. 
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I shall deem it a great favor if you will allow 
mea night’s lodging in your house, and 
would be grateful to be quartered even in 
a comer of your kitchen.” 

He was welcomed, with apologies for 
the poor fare and accommodations which 
must needs be offered him, and given a 
warm place by the charcoal fire in the 
brazier (Azbackt), which was buming 
brightly in the middle of the room. 

Greatly delighted over his good luck, 
he began to observe his surroundings, and 
gracious hosts. The family, though poor, 
had the manners and speech of people of 
better station, and he wondered if they 
might not be of some high lineage. 

They regaled him with the best they 
had and gathered around the Adachi to 
cheer their tired guest. 

Saigyo opened the conversation by 
asking whether they had been long in 
that place. The master replied, “ We 
have been many years in this secluded 
spot, and rejoice to be far away from 
human strife. My two grown sons are 
tradesmen in the plains below, and this 
young girl is one of my grandchildren, 
living with us to gladden our lonely lives,” 
He then asked Saigyo whether he had 
composed a poem, and remarked that he 
would be happy to read it, at which Sai- 
gyo smiled to himself, doubting the old 
man’s ability even to understand its purport, 
much less to appreciate its poetical value. 
However, he drew forth the poem, and 
the old couple read it attentively and repeat- 
ed it several times. They praised its merits, 
and remarked that of all the poems on 
Tsuzumigataki, they knew of none that 
equaled it, but the peasant asked if he 
might be allowed to make a slight change 
that would improve the composition and 
make it unrivalled. Chagrined at what 
seemed to him great presumption, Saigyo 
enquired what change he could suggest. 
“‘ Well,” said the old man, “ the first line 
wotld sound better thus : ‘Ofont Arku Tsu- 
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sumizatakt.’’’ Saigyo could not but be 
struck with the improved rhythm, and 
complimented his host upon the genius 
he had displayed. The aged wife who had 
been listening, now proposed another 
change to ‘ 7susumigataki wo uchimere- 
ba, which was voted still better ; in amaze 
ment Saigyo heard the young girl volunteer 
to change the last line to ‘ Kawabe ni sake- 
shi tampopo no hana,’ so that the whole 
had now undergone an entire transforma- 
tion, far surpassing the original and read 
thus : 

Otonit hiku Tsusumigataki wo uchimire 

ba, Kawabent sakisht tampopono hana. 

Crest fallen though he was, Saigyo could 
not but admire its improved beauty, and 
felt somewhat awed at the surprising talent 
of the three, and his wondering about them 
redoubled. 

Suddenly he found himself reclining 
under an old pine tree in front of the falls, 
instead of being in the peasant’s cottage, 
and realized it was but a dream in which 
he had been so taken aback; but he felt 
a keen sense of shame at his self-praise, 
and that his dream had been a divine 
reproof by which he should profit. He 
afterwards devoted himself more assiduous- 
ly to the careful study of composition and 
became one of Japan’s greatest poets. 


ICHINOTANI 


The following extract is translated from 
the “ Heike-Monogatari,” a most typical 
production full of chivalric elements in 
its general idea, and is written in the 
most graceful and elegant language. The 
famous battle of Ichinotani was fought 
between the Genji and the Heike in 1182 
A. D. With a large force, the Genji, or 
Minamoto clan, completely routed the 
enemy out of the Castle of Ichinotani, and 
the Heike Army had to retreat to Yashi- 
ma, Sanuki Province. At the close of the 
battle, two gallant warriors happened to 
come together on the beach of Suma, to- 
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ward the evening. The one was Kumagae- 
no-Naozane, a brave general of sagacity 
and valour, of the Genji; the other, Mukan 
Taira‘no-Atsumori, a blooming youth of 
seventeen summers and baptism in war. 
This is famously known as the Single 
Combat of the two at Suma-no-ura. 





At the battle of Ichinotani, the Heike 
army was terribly crushed by the Mina- 
moto clan. Having lost ground, men and 
women of high rank of the Heike were 
compelled to take refuge in a boat at 
Suma-no-ura. Kumagae-no-Jironaozane, of 
Musashi, proceeded alone towards the 
shore in search of the most powerful and 
gallant warrior of the Heike with whom 
he desired to decide for victory or defeat 
in single combat. Just then, a man on 
horseback was plunging into the sea; 
he was attired in a gold brocade robe 
with stork figures, and also clad in light 
green armour. <A bright horned helmet 
was tied upon his head, he wore a gold 
sword, and carried twenty-four arrows on 
his back, and was nimbly mounted on a 
gray-spotted charger with a gold saddle, 
holding a bow in his left hand and the reins 
in his right. Thus he moved on some 
fifty or sixty yards into the sea, fixing his 
eyes on a boat in the distance. 

Looking at him, Kumagae waving his 
fan. cried, “‘ Halloo! why, art not thou 
ashamed to show thy back to thy foe? 
Thou art, I judge, a noble warrior of the 
Heike army. Come back and let us 
combat !” 

The warrior who was called turned 
and hurried to the beach, while Kumagae 
advanced a little into the sea to grapple 
with him. 

They scuffled, each trying his best to 
throw the other. After some _ time, 
Kumagae tripped the gallant warrior, and 
down they went with Kumagae on top. 
Kumagae raised the helmet of the 
enemy to cut off his head. Oh! a juvenile 
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face of unsurpassed fairness, and thinly 
powdered ! This made Kumagae loose his 
hold, as he called to mind that his own 
son, Kojiro, was about the same age as 
this noble young warrior. 

“ Who art thou? Thy fate is sealed. Tell 
me thy name, and I will save thy life.” 

‘€ What is thy name, my honorable ? ”’ 

“ Kumagae-no-Jironaozane of Musashi, 
and an insignificant fellow.” 

“T will not make my name known, but 
I am just the foe for thy sword. Take 
my head without delay, and ask my name 
from others.” 

Then Kumagae muttered, ‘‘ What a 
gallant warrior he is. Even though I kill 
him, defeat will not be victory ; and also 
victory will not turn not to defeat, should I 
save him. This very morning when my 
son Kojiro got a slight wound, deep was 
my sorrow; and when the lords of the 
Heike hear about the death of this fair 
lord, how they will grieve! I will save 
his life.” 

With this, he looked back, and there, 
coming towards him, were Dohi and Kaji- 
wara accompanied by some fifty horsemen. 
Wiping the tears from his cheeks, said 
painfully : 

* Behold ! Our comrades have come in 
sight like cloud and haze. Alas! There is 
no way to spare thy life. It is better to 
die by my hand than by the hand of 
others ; I will guard thy spirit forever.” 

** Do it quickly, as thou wish.” 

The young warrior, turning to the 
west, kneeled down upon the ground, and 
calmly waited the fatal stroke. Kumagae, 
hanging his head, was greatly absorbed 
in deep meditation, wondering how to 
treat him, for he knew not where to pierce 
his sword through and give him the coup 
de grace. His eyes glistened with tears, 
his senses became confused and he almost 
lost consciousness ; but the footsteps of his 
comrades drawing near, compelled him at 
all costs to act. In an instant the sword 
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flashed, and there was bright, adolescent 
blood. 

Ah! how pitiful was Kumagae on the 
occasion, for who is more pitiful than one 
who bears bows and arrows! There are al- 
ways such occasions of distress among war- 
riors. Howcruel was the blow! He wept 
bitterly, pressing his sleeves to his face. 

Kumagae then wrapped up the head with 
the brocade robe. He found a flute en- 
closed in a brocade cloth which was fastened 
to the waist, and discovered the youth to 
be the very player of the flute, at dawn, in 
his castle at Ichinotani and meditated, 
“* How lovely and pitiful! Though there 
were thousands of armed men in our Genji 
army, none could play such a melodious 
tune at this time of war.” He took it 
with him, and showed it to his lord, and all 
the knights assembled were blinded with 
tears. 

A little later on, it became known that the 
youthful enemy was Tayu-Atsumori, son 
of Tsunemori. From that time, Kumagae 
shaved his head, and wearing ecclesiastical 
garb, devoted the rest of his days to the 
pilgrimage of Atsumori. Mamu Amida 
Butsu ' 


AMATERASU OGAMI 


T the very beginning of creation, the 
4 goddess Amaterasu Ogami ruled 
over the Japanese empire. She establish- 
ed Dai Nippon, arranged every thing on 
the “ Land of the Rising Sun,” and was 
the ruler of light. She had two brothers, 
one of whom, Tsukiyomino Kami, ruled 
the sea ; and the other, Susano-no-Mikoto, 
governed the land. The latter was very 
irritable and often lost his temper and be- 
came very angry, giving much trouble to 
his parents, brother and sister. They 
worried much over him and sought in 
every way to influence him for good, 
but it all seemed in vain. At last his 
parents resolved to exile him, convinced 
that his conduct would never improve, and 
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fearing that he might eventually exert an 
evil influence upon his brother and sister 
who were now so obedient, kind and good. 
He was, therefore, sentenced to quit the 
palace and go to Nenokuni, a far away 
land of darkness, from which he would 
have no hope of returning and where he 
As he had no 
power to refuse to obey his parents’ com- 
mand, he prepared for his sorrowful journey 
and set out upon his way to the dark island. 

Not being willing to leave without a last 
appeal to his sister, he decided to call upon 
her at least to say farewell. On arriving, 
however, in some unfortunate way, he 
caused a great commotion which so alarm- 
ed Amaterasu Ogami, that she immediately 
dressed as a warrior, and gathering her bow 
and arrows, appeared upon the scene and 
exclaimed in a sharp tone, “ You rascal, 
why came you here? Begone this instant.” 

At these unexpected words, Susano- 
no-Mikoto was much astonished, but said, 
“ Sister, I came here to bid you goodbye 
thinking this might be our last meeting, as 
I am now on my way to Nenokuni, having 
been banished from the palace by our pa- 
rents. | 

His sister did, not believe him, and did 
not wish him there at her home. Finally 
he proposed to prove his honesty and truth- 
fulness in some miraculous manner, saying 
to his sister, “I will bring forth children 
and if they are all boys, my honor will be 
established ; but if they are girls, you may 
know I have spoken falsely,” Whereupon 
four boys appeared, and Amaterasu Ogami 
was grcatly impressed and agreed to allow 
him to remain with her. He did not, how- 
ever, improve his opportunity and soon 
began to be swayed by his evil tendencies 
and committed many wicked deeds, de 
stroying even his sister’s rice fields and her 
most valued sacred treasures. She dis- 
played wonderful patience and sought to 
help and encourage him to a better life, 
but heedless of all she had said to him, his 
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behavior became worse and worse, until 
one day when she was weaving a marvel- 
lous piece of sacred cloth to be presented 
to the gods, he chased a wild horse into 
the house, causing dreadful havoc and the 
total distruction of the beautiful fabric, 
besides the death of Amaterasu Ogami’s 
maid. 

Exasperated beyond control, Amaterasu 
rushed into the Amano Iwato and closed 
its doors of rock, leaving the world in utter 
darkness. In great alarm, eight hundred 
gods met together and consulted as to how 
they could induce the goddess of light to 
come forth again and shed upon them her 
gracious radiance. It was left to the decis- 
ion of the god of wisdom, who in his un- 
derstanding of woman's nature devised 
a plan which he knew would not fail in its 
purpose. He arranged for a festival with 
music and dancing to be held at the very 
entrance of the Iwaya, during which Ame- 
notachikaranomikoto, the god of strength, 
should stand by the doors to be ready at 
the first opportunity, if the sun goddess 
opened them just a little to see what was 
going on, to use all his power and prevent 
their being closed. All was made ready 
for the great merry-making that was to 
tempt back’ the light of day, and they 
gathered around in the hopeful expectancy 
of basking once more in sunshine. 

The sound of music was carried even 
beyond the forbidding doors of stone, and 
the shouts of gay laughter and applause of 
the dancing reached the ears of the won- 
dering sun goddess, amazed that revels 
were being held despite her absence, and 
at once she made up her mind to divine 
the meaning of it all, and discover, if pos- 
sible, by peeping out, the occasion of such 
_ acelebration. She drew cautiously to the 
door and after listening to all that went on, 
without being able to understand it, she 
could no longer resist her desire to know, 
and slowly drew back the massive door 
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which she might look slyly out. But back 
it flew as though but of paper, and the 
great god of strength burst in upon her, 
followed by the rejoicing gods of other 
powers, who craved her glorious light. 
Flattered by their high praise, she 
stepped forth, bringing with her the splen- 
dor of effulgent day. 
SAMURAI AND 
CHERRY BLOSSOM 


Long ago maidens sweetly sang 
“ Hanawa-Sakura-yo Hitowa-bushi|” (If 
born a man be a samurat, but if a flower 
be the cherry). In this Eden of the East, 
the cherry has always been queen of 
flowers, and the samurai was considered 
a king among men. When spring follows 
winter and Nature is waking from her 
long sleep, from end to end Japan is 
decked with the beautiful cherry blossom, 
so fair and so graceful, that it charms both 
old and young, and excursions “ to view 
the cherry” are made to every place 
where it grows in profusion. Its season 
is, however, very brief, for a sudden blast 
of wind will sweep the flowers from the 
tree, till not a single petal remains. 

It was the greatest and most desired 
honor for a Santuraz to risk his life in 
his first campaign, and as the cherry blos- 
som will not remain on the tree as long as 
other flowers, the samura: and cherry 
blossom have always been associated to- 
gether in the minds of the Japanese, for the 
flower that falls to the ground so quickly 
seems typical of the soldier's life. In olden 
times it was considered the greatest shame 
for a samurai to die at home in his bed ; 
as it was also a great disgrace to die in 
soiled clothes, before going to battle they 
bathed and changed their clothing saying, 
“Thus we decorate our death.” Moreover, 
it was a disgrace to be sent home wounded 
or to die at home sick, and especially 
to be taken prisoner. In the latter case 
suicide was preferred, and from their point 
of view, perfectly justifiable. 
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CURRENT JAPANESE THOUGHT 


The address made by His Excellency 
the Minister of Finance, Marquis Katsura, 
at a recent meeting of the Clearing Houses 
of Japan, embraced a statement of Govern- 
ment work and policy, and has _ been 
widely quoted and commented upon, the 
opinions of the Japanese press of course 
varying. Concerning Japan’s policy 
Marquis Katsura said : 

“Qur public debt expanded by leaps and 
bounds during and after the war with 
Russia, and at the same time taxes were 
increased to the utmost, the result being 


that extreme uneasiness was entertained . 


concerning our finances ; market quotations 
both at home and abroad went down to 
bottom, and the foundations of the eco- 
nomic circles in Japan were shaken. It 
was the most fortunate thing for Japan that 
both the Government and the people were 
sagacious enough to see the cause of the 
disease and did not spare any effort to 
cure it. First of all the Government set 
about the re-adjustment of finances, and 
simultaneously the redemption of public 
bonds was instituted. The harmony of 
finance and economics, and lessening the 
burden borne by the nation have been and 
are the things the Government has always 
in view. Commercial people, appreciating 
the Government’s policy, always have 
rendered assistance, and thanks to their 
efforts, our finance and economies have now 
recovered a normal and healthy condition, 
Being thus far successful, the Government 
will, of course, adhere to the policy hither- 
to pursued. The development of the 
country has added to the responsibility 
Japan has towards foreign countries, and 
it has become all the more necessary to 
solidify the foundations of our finance and 
economics. The nation may rest assured 
that the Government will never abandon 


Google 


the policy pursued so far. 

In compiling the Budget for the next 
fiscal year the Government made it a point, 
firstly, to maintain equilibrium between the 
revenue and expenditure, and not to resort 
to public loans ; secondly, to support the 
redemption of public bonds at least over 
50,000,000 yen every year, so that the 
credit of the bonds may not be decreased. 
These two points are the backbone of the 
Budget for the next fiscal year. 

_ Since the establishment of the Empire it 
has been the great and unerring policy of 
Japan to maintain the permanent peace 
of the Orient, and to assure the safety of 
the Empire. The powers have now 
recognized the sincerity of Japan. The 
alliance with Great Britain has been ce- 
mented, the two countries are striving 
to maintain peace, and relations with 
other powers are also in a mot satisfactory 
condition. In view of the present situa- 
tion of Japan, and the experiences obtain- 
ed through the late war, I have realized 
how important it is to preserve the peace 
of the Orient, and since I reorganized the 
Cabinet, it has been my sole aim to develop 
the policy of peace and to advance the 
prosperity of the nation. As _ national 
defense has the most important bearing 
upon the preservation of peace, the greatest 
attention must be paid to it. The recent 
tendency of the world in regard to naval 
armaments shows a remarkable change in 
the construction of war ships. Although 
Japan has no necessity to abruptly expand 
her navy, as far as present circumstan- 
ces are concerned, yet it is unavoidable 
from the view-point of national defense 
that a proper change should be made in 
war ship construction in order to keep pace 
with the navies of the powers. Thus the 
already established plans in the construc- 
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tion of war ships have to be changed to a 
certain extent, and on that account an in- 
crease of appropriations has become neces- 
sary. The financial conditions have been 
so much improved that the country will 
not be embarrassed in the least by provid- 
ing the necessary expenditure for national 
defense. The Government has therefore 
decided to expend about 80,000,000 yen 
in six years, in addition to the already fixed 
outlay, the demand being met by the or- 
dinary revenue. This sum in essential to 
the completion of the national defense of 
the Japanese Empire, and it is trusted that 
the world will appreciate this fact. 

The floods this year had such great 
dimensions that the extent of the damage 
suffered by the people was extraordinary. 
In this connection many voluntary enter- 
prises have been started to lessen the suffer- 
ing of the people, and I greatly appreciate 
these public-spirited enterprises. The 
Government is still investigating the ex- 
penditure which is needed for the afflicted 
districts, but a rough estimate has been 
made, and the necessary fund will be 
provided before long. 

Drainage is vitally important for the 
preservation of land, and protection of life 
and property of the people. A funda- 
mental policy should therefore be establish- 
ed for drainage. It should include all 
items relating to rivers, forests, embank- 
ments, railways etc. It is for this object 
that a committee on drainage was organiz- 
ed the other day. 

By the annexation of Korea, the constant 
source of trouble in the Far East has been 
cleared away and the peace of the Orient 
permanently assured. Korean subjects 
numbering over 10,000,000 are now under 
the benevolent administration of the Mika- 
do. As a result of annexation, the re- 
sponsibility for all sorts of expenditure need- 
ed for the preservation of peace and to 
open the recources of wealth in the pen- 
insula, has been placed on the shoulders of 
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Japan. Japan has already expended an 
enormous amount of money in Korea, and 
now the accounts of the Korean Govern- 
ment have been placed on an independent 
footing. Various methods have also been 
devised or the effective utilization of out- 
lays, and the Government had to add only 
a small amount for expenditure after an- 
nexation, to the fixed amount. It will thus 
be seen that the annexation of Korea has 
put no special burden on the general 
finances of Japan. 

The redemption of public bonds, which 
was commenced at the beginning of 
this year, has been smoothly carried out, 
affecting already 500,000,000 yen worth, 
the term of which is due. 

o 9 09 © © &© © 6 

It is quite proper that the Government 
should adhere to the conversion scheme 
once established, but the public often has 
various misconceptions about the policy. 
I therefore take the opportunity to express 
the Government’s determination in regard 
to this question. 

In order not to cause abrupt change of 
tone in the money market at home by 
utilizing a huge amount of foreign capital, 
the Government has taken care not to ap- 
propriate foreign funds above 20,000,000 
yen. Through this precautionary measure 
the money market has not been abnormal. 
It is admitted that idle money has been 
increased through the redemption of bonds, 
but it is constantly distributed among the 
local districts through the Hypothec Bank, 
Finance Department etc. The fact that 
circulation in Japan is concentrated in one 
particular place and that the provinces are 
short of funds is the most deplorable 
phenomenon, and the present sluggish 
state of the money market will afford the 
best opportunity to cure the defect, as idle 
money can be distributed among the dis- 
tricts which are in need of funds. 

With regard to the condition of the 
economic circles, statistical investigations 
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show that reliable enterprises are gradually 
being developed. The amount of capital 
of banks and other companies newly in- 
augurated or extended from January till 
September last, is computed at about 
363,000,000 ye, of which 68,000,000 ven 
belongs to banks or companies started 
when the enterprise fever was at its climax, 
and suspended afterward, but have been 
restarted this year—an eloquent proof as to 
economic circles. The companies raise 
funds by honest and sure methods such as 
the issue of debentures etc., and interest 
has a downward tendency. By such means 
their foundations are being solidified. 
Business circles which were greatly de- 
pressed have begun to be active, aud we 
are now being blest with the dawn of 
economic prosperity.” 
2 92 9 © 9 © @ @ 

The Kokunun's Tokyo letter approves 
the Premier’s stout adherence to the basic 
policy, while meeting in an adroit manner 
every fresh turn of financial affairs. The 
Government’s financial policy fundament- 
ally aims at the maintenance of a balance 
between the revenue and expenditure, and 
does not look to loans as sources of in- 
come, while annually redeeming national 
loans to an amount not less than 50,000,- 
000 yen. If, the writer argues, this was 
all the financial business before the Govern- 
ment, it could not have found easier work, 
but to adhere to that, while disposing of a 
series of national affairs that were calculated 
to affect that policy, cost the government 
no small amount of labor. The naval ex- 
pansion is one of these questions, and the 
paper regards it a success on the part of 
the Government, that it has solved the 
question by means of an annual appro- 
priation of some 80,000,000 yen for the 
next six years. The annexation of Chosen 
(Korea) has not affected the financial 
stability in any serious manner, as_ the 
Premier declares, and the people must 
welcome that assurance. The unexpected 


Google 
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expense to make goad the damages caused 
by the floods could not be avoided, and 
the paper heartily approves the Govern- 
ment’s intention to establish a fixed policy 
of river improvement. As to the re-ad- 
justment in future of the entire remainder 
of the bonds bearing high interests, the 
paper regards it as logical sequence to the 
measures of readjustment already carried 
out. In short, the paper considers the 
Government’s success with its financial 
measures subject for national congratula- 
tion. 
* # & * ke * eR 

The /ijt Shimpo regards the Premier's 
policy, which he considered as best suited 
to the financial situation, to carry out the 
redemption, as well as conversion, as a 
change from the declared. policy of the 
Government at the beginning. It was 
conversion that the Government was to 
adopt as the sole policy. If that policy 
had been a success, as the Premier declares, 
then that policy should be consistently ad- 
hered to. But, when he declares that past 
experiences have led him to adopt both 
redemption and conversion as the most 
proper policy, it amounts to an acknowl- 
edgement of the failure of his first 
policy. The paper advises the Govern- 
ment in that case, to wait for better op- 
portunity for the work of conversion. 

mm td x * a *& ~ 

The Zokyo Asahi questions whether 
the Premier will be able to make good his 
declaration, which is commendable in itself, 
that the government would adhere to its 
fixed financial policy. The Government has 
on its programme several new undertak- 
ings that are continuable for coming years 
while lacking sources of income to carry 
them out. Such a policy is inconsistent 
with the desire to solidify the financial 
basis. As to the conversion of public 
loans, the paper thinks that the Premier 
has learned a lesson from the conversions in 
the past “to aim at the rebonding of all 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


high interest bonds by degrees.” The 
paper reads into this phrase the Govern- 
men’ts resolution to refrain from hasty and 
strained efforts of conversion. A forced 
conversion will surely end in jeopardiz- 
ing financial and monetary order of the 
country. The Zokyo Asahi is not so hopeful 
as the Premier on the two eminent bark- 
ers, Baron Mastuo and Mr. Toyokawa, 
who spoke of the return of better times. 
The floods, for one thing, struck depression 
again into the heart of the market which 
had early shown,signs of recovery. 
| * * k * kK e kk 

The Hoehi declares that the recent speech 
made by Premier Katsura on the Govern- 
ment’s financial programme shows that the 
Government has decided to continue its 
formal loan policy and carry into practise 
the naval expansion scheme, as the result of 
which, the bill relative to the reduction of 
income tax, has apparently been sacrificed, 
and shall probably be shelved for some 
time to come. The paper considers this a 


serious affair, demanding the attention of 


the nation. 
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Mr. Chisaka, a prominent member of 
the House of Peers, says: 

“The financial Policy of the Katsura 
Cabinet for the next fiscal year, an outline 
of which was given .the other day by 
Marquis Katsura, can not be said to be 
at all sound. The Government intends to 
increase, more or less, the expenses both 
for the fulfillment of naval armament and 
river improvement ; but it is a question 
whether the Government, which pledged 
itself for the continuation of its celebrated 
nonloan policy can make both ends meet 
in the next year’s Budget. The fact that 
the Marquis did not say even a word in his 
last speech with regard to the adjustment 


_ of taxes, makes us doubt the intention of 


the Government for the fulfillment of its 
promise made in the last session of the 
Diet, about the reduction in income tax. 
The increase of expenses for the admin- 
istration of Chosen is inevitable, and what 
we should like to know is, whether the 
Government has a definite source of funds 
to cover these new items of expenditure.” 
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STOCK BROKERS, TRUST AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, RTC. 





RAE 
Koike Goshi Kaisha 





(KOIKE & Co.) 


No. 2 KABUTO-CHO, NIHONBASHI-KU, TOKYO 


Tet. ADDREss: Cope: A.B.C. $TH AND 
“KOIKE” Toxyo SPECIAL CODES 





llesseid in 7 1897 a as $ Tokyo Stock Exchange Broker 
vm sk Paid- ho - - = Yen 1,000,000. 
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All Kinds of Financial Business undertaken. 
Dealers in Domestic and Foreign 
Securities. Care and 


Management of 







fist és 





/nvestments 
made on behalf of 
fest. rhe ‘S; 


Trust Funds and Corporations. 


‘TELEPHONE | 
(L.D.) All information given in English or French 


NANIWA 288 


Nos. » 382 KUNIZO KOIKE, Esq,, 


» 651 


3778 Proprietor. 
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FPPC PROP PX 
Nate 
coy <4 
aT ial Govern ts 
“Imperial Government® 
eo 
‘ of 
my y'o 4 
va oars 
Rail Ways of Japan = 
Cen 
Net rend 
rat EXPRESS Run daily to facilitate i 
ce: OOO THROUGH travel between important po ON ON 
Ve we AG 23 ‘$ of Jef be | TRAINS towns such at Tokyo Salt 216 io ete )e 4 
(Shimbashi),, Yokohama (or Hiranuma) 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Hiroshima, 
Shimonoseki, Moyji, Nagasaki, Kagoshima, 
Tsuruga and Aomori; and on the prin- 
cipal Express Trains, such as the morning 
and evening ‘1st and 2nd class Express ’ 
from Shimbashi and Kobe, the terminal of 
the Tokaido line, . 
PASSENGER Having a_ knowledve 
CONDUCTORS of [english are on duty 
to give passengers any 
information and assistance they may require 
with regared to their journey. 
Are provided on all Evening 
7) vie Express Trains on the To- 
kaido line between Tokyo 
(Shimbashi) and Kobe, on the Sanyo line 
between Kobe and Shimonoscki, and on the 
Tohoku line between Tokyo (Uyeno) and 
Aomori. 
Are attached to all Express 
ao Trains on the Tokaido, pe 
yo, Kyushu and Tohoku 
lines, in which meals are served in Euro- 
pean style cither table d’hote or a la carte. 
RAILWAY ame Hotel a in 
HOTEL european style, and equip- 
ped with all modern con- 
veniencs is provided at Shinonoscki, the 
western terminus of the Sanyo line. It is 
under the direct supervision of the Im- 
Ore at Ne perial Government Railways and affords bo TERN 
aT Tax every comfort to the foreign travelling pee a ae 


public at moderate charges. 
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Shortest & Quickest Route Between 

the Far East 

and 

Europe 
via 


Dairen 


Main Railway Line: Besides Ordinary Daily Service, Thrice 
Weekly Express Train Service, composed of excellently equipped Sleeping, 
Dining and rst Class Cars, is operated between Dairen and Changchun in connection 
with the Trans-Siberian Express Trains and with Shanzhai Mail Steamers. 


Branch Railway Lines :— 
RYOJUN LINE—For Ryojun (Port Arthur), 14 hours from Dairen, 
YINGKOU LINE—For Yingkou (Newchwang), 40 minutes from Tashihchiao 
Junction. 
FUSHUN LINE—For the Famous Fushun Colliery from Suchiatun Junction. 
ANTUNG-HSIEN LINE—A light railway from Mukden to Antung-Hsien 
connecting with the Korean Railway. 


Dairen-Shanghai Direct Steamer Service—is maintained TWICE- 
WEEKLY by the S.S. “ Kobe Maru” and “Saikio Maru” (each 2,877). 


Ticket Agencies—The Company’s railway and steamer tickets are 
obtainable at all the Agencies of the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR & EXPRESS 
Trains Co. and Messrs. THos. Cook & Son. 


Through Passenger Tickets— 

In conjunction with the Japanese Government Railway Bureau, the Imperial 
Railways of North China, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and their own steamers. 
Passenger ‘Tickets are issued between the Company’s principal stations and the 
undermentioned points :— 


HSINMINFU NAGASAKI HIROSHIMA TOKYO 
SHANHAIKUAN KUMAMOTO KOBE YOKOHAMA 
TIENTSIN HAKATA ~— OSAKA (Hiranuma) 
PEKING MOJI KYOTO 

SHANGHAI SHIMONOSEKI NAGOYA &e, 


Yamato Hotels :— 
owned and managed by the South Manchuria Railway Company at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and Changchun. 


These Hotels are Provided with every convenience, luxury and comfort. 
Porters meet all steamers and trains. Telegraphic Address: “ YAMATO.” 


South Manchuria Railway Co. 


Head Office : DAIREN. Branch Office ; TOKYO 
Tel. Add: “ MANTETSU”’ Codes : A.B.C. 5th Fd., A I & Lieber’s. 
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Great Eastern Railway 
LONDON (England) 


FROM 


JAPAN 4nn CMINA 


BY THE 
Trans-Siberian Route 


Hook of Holland Harwich 


ROUTE TO ENGLAND 






Daily Service 


Turbine Steamers 
Wireless Telegraphy 
Submarine Signaling 


The Hook of Holland Express leaves Parkeston 
Quay Harwick at 6.30 a.m., and Liverpool 
Street Station, London at 8.30 p.m. Corridor 
Vestibuled Train with Breakfast and Dining 
Cars running alongside the steamers. 

For further particulars see the Great Eastern 
Railway Company’s Time Book or apply to 
Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, London England. 
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NIPPON YUSEN ARAISHA 


JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
>—__ ee 
Fleet, 90 Vessels .... 350,000 Tons 


Under Mail Contract with the Imperial Japanese Government 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Cable address .. . ““MORIOKA” 
LONDON OFFICE: 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E. C. 
Cable address .. . “ YUSENKAI” 


Branches and Agencies at Principal Ports throughout the World 
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REGULAR SAILINGS OF MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


JAPAN, 


Europe, America, Australia, India, Straits, 
Philippines, China, Korea 
ETC., ETC. 


"ROUND THE WORLD AND OTHER TOURS AT REDUCED RATES 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA—— 


Smperial Fapanese Mail Service 


HEAD OFFICE: 
No. 18 Kitashimbori-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, TOKYO 
BUSINESS OFFICE: Kaigandori, YOKOHAMA 
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San Francisco-Hongkong Line 
via 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai and Manila 


connecting with EUROPE, AMERICA and 


AUSTRALIA 
THE FINEST AND FASTEST FLEET ON THE PACIFIC 
Disp’t. Tonnage Speed 
8.8. “Tenyo Maru” .. . Triple Screw Turbine 21,650 21 incte 
Ss. 8S. “ Chiyo Maru” a” iw oa - 21650 21 ,, 
8.8.“ Nippon Maru” .. Twin Screw 11,000 18 ,, 


——_-- ----  -- ~—-=2 = - 


South American Line 
BEIWEEN 


Hongkong, Moji, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Manzanillo, 
Salina Cruz, Caliao, Iquique and Valparaiso 


The only Regular Service from fhe Orient to 
the Flourishing Countries of South America 


Disp't. Tonnage Speed 


Be Sh ee os 27S 6 aac 
Se, "Baye Mare... «4 > aS eT: Re 4 
S.8. “Hongkong Maru” .... TwinScrew 11,000 18 ,, 

° , At all respective ports of call and 
fee AXENCIES a 


* all Important Cities of the World. 
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OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, Ltd. 


(Osaka Mercantile Steamship Co., Lt'd.) 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
Telegraphic Address ‘Shosen’: A.B.C. and A.I. Codes used 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


HONGKONG TACOMA LINE a si wi .. Fortnightly 


With six newly built twin screw steamers in cennectien 
With Chicage, Miltwankee and Puget Seund Railways 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


TSURUGA VLADIVOSTOCK LINE oi bse Weekly 

OSAKA DAIREN LINE a sie ug ze i a oes  Semi-Weekly 

HONGKONG SHANGHAT LINE _... ie hi a ba .. Fortnightly 

OSAKA TIENTSIN LINE ... = xe Le os ai .. Four times a month 

HONGKONG TAMSUI LINE Se aN me ie ~— ... Weekly 

HONGKONG AMPING LINE es _ i ve oi .. Fortnightly 
HOME SERVICE 

KOBE KEELUNG LINE... nas wee aaeiaaesti‘( we:~«Four times a month 

YOKOHAMA TAKAO LINE... at ae a os ae ... Seven times a month 

FORMOSA COASTING LINE ” - ae i oe ... Six times a month 

OSAKA CHEMULPO LINE ... — = a ae a ... Somi-Weekly 

OSAKA SEISHIN LINE... _... os val aes ... Four times a week 

NAGASAKI DAIREN CVia Korea) LINE 5 ate an ... Four times a month 

OSAKA ANTUNG LINE _... oe = i sis out ... Twice a Month. 

KARAFUTO LINE _... a as ba sas oe oa .. Four times a month 

NORTH JAPAN SEA LINE... id bas ie Ss me .. Thrice a month 

INLAND SEA SERVICE ... age i is os ww» . ~=Daily 


Beside the abeve the Company maintains ever 24 home and fereign 
services regularly and irregularly. 


Head Office: Osaka, Japan 


Google 


SHIBAURA 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


KANASUGI SHINHAMA-CHO, SHIBA-KU, 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Telephone Nos. 349, 350, 351, 352, Shiba. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘Shiba-ura.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dynamos and Motors -Miyabara Water Tube Boilers 
Transformers and other Boilers 

Electric Railway Materials Steam Engines, Mining Pumps 
Electric Lighting Apparatus LEarthquake-proof Chimneys 


Google 
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TAKATA & CO. 


Yuraku-cho, Itchome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo 


IMPORTERS OF 
All Kinds of Machinery, Machine Tools, Railway 
and Shipbuilding Materials, War Materials, Iron and 
Steel Construction Materials, Metals, Tool Steel, Min- 
ing, Oil-well and Brewery Supplies 


CONTRACTORS TO THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


SPECIALITIES : 


Complete Installation of Heating, Ventilating, Ice 
Making and Refrigerating Plants, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, Gas Plants, 
Bluchert’s Aerial Wire Ropeways 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
OSAKA YOKOHAMA KOBE 
YOKOSUKA MOJI KURE 
SASEHO MAIZURU TAIPEH 
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TERRITORIAL 
PRISM BINOCULAR 


Made specially for Military, Field and Sporting pur- 
oses. Complete in Solid Leather Case with Sling. 
he best and cheapest Binocular for use at Tarvet 

Practice, Field Firing, and Mancuvres, for Recon- 

naissance and Scouting Work. To be obtained 

from all Retell Opticians and Stores. 


Wholesale Only. 


| RAPHAEL'S, Lid.,London, England 
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GIGANTIG SALE} = 
Slof 30,000 brand new 1910 § 4 
High-Grade Coventry Cycles © am 
AT POUNDS BELOW | Aq 
MAKERS’ PRICES. |% i 


Ae Vy prices absolutely defy ha 

ee compctition. >: 

my i sell for cash or on (eRe 
credit:—8WIFT, HUMBER, co 
COVENTRY - CHALLENGE, |@ 
TRIUMPH, PREMIER, ROVER, | 
PROGRESS, REMINGTON, /|*S3 


jCENTAUR, QUADRANT, we ; 


SINGER and other high-grade 

| Covent: y cycles. Sent on ap- 

iproval; 12 years’ guarantee. 

High- Grade Coventry Cycles ; ul , 
= . She 


from £3 10s. Cash m : ; ; 2 


When writing.correspondents | >a Bek. 
abroad should kindly add the} ~ 5 ” eet aA ae 
A word ‘England’afterCoventry) ~" es pe 
EY 7 os q 


Please mention 
Dept. 215. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


TOKYO 


The Leading 
Hotel in Japan 


he Social Cent 
of the Capital 


Aisaku Hayashi 


Managing Director 
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“He isa 
man Witha 
peculiar far- 
secing gift,” 
says Modern 
Society. 

Dr. R. 

MAROUCHE, 
M.D. B.S. C.— 
“The accuracy with 
which he depicted my 
life, facts known only 
to myself, leaves me some- 
what perplexed.” 

Capt. A. R. Walker. R- 
E.—*He told me of events 
my most intimate friends could 
not be cognizant of, and things 
are happening exactly as he fore- 
told, in spite of the fact that he has 
never secn me.”’ 





Rub some ink on the thumbs. 
press on paper; send, with birth, date 
and time and 1 yen in banknote or stamps 

for cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, 
and stamped envelope. I will give you a 


FREE READING of YOUR LIFE 


from chart to advertise my success. 


PROF. T. K. ZAZRA, °° "ew Bond strect, 


LONDON, W. 
A Professional Man Writes: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 
ee eee 














KASHIWABARA YOSHITEN 


| (Kashiwabara Paper Firm) 
Itchome Minami Demmacho 
KIOBASHIKU, TOKYO 


Telephene Henkieku 106 
| (L. D.) Henkieku 310. 


Imported Printing Paper and 
Paper for Rotary Press 
Newspaper Printing of every description 
Agents for 
Mitsubishi Paper Mill 
Sole Agents for 
Tokyo Straw Board Co. Ltd. 
Special Agents for 
Fuji Paper Mig. Co. Ltd., 
Yokkaichi Paper Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Umedzu Paper Mfg. Co. Lid., 
Nishinari Paper Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Cable address: Kayo Tokyo 
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A Clear Line to Business Advancement. 
Take Advantage of the Dixon Institute 
Course of Businees Training and increase 
your earning and prospects. 


Master the’Science of Salesmanship 
By means of the most complete and sci- 
entific course of study of business methods 
in the world, which enables you with one 
tenth the activity to achieve ten times 
the results from your efforts. The Dixon 
Institute salesmanship course is equally 
essential to workers in every description 
of business, e. q. salesmen, managers, assis 
tants, clerks, heads of firms, etc., etc. 

Learn to Write Advertisements 

The instruction even includes the most 
complete and up-to-date course of Training 
in advertisement writing ever prepared. 
If you are employed in some uncongenial 
groove and would like toimprove your 
position aud salary, cut out and send us 
this coupon, along with note of your name 
and address, and let us send you the hand- 
some Book of the Institute, containing all 
particulars, Jee. 
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DIXON INSTITUTE 7 









HE’S 


| A GOOD @ 
FRIEND © 


TO YOU. 


Do you ever make him any return 

for his friendship ? You'll have to 
go a long way before you meet a 
stauncher friend, or a more agreeable 
companion than your dog. You can’t give 
him presents or other things of a simi 
nature, he cannot appreciate them; but 


THERE'S NOTHING 
HE'LL LIKE BETTER 


than SPRATT’S Dog Cakes or 
Puppy Biscuits. It's not much to you, 
but. to him it's EVERYTHING. 


SPRATT’S 
| DOG CAKES 


They are sold by all Dealers. Write for book on 
Dog Culture, Samples of Foods, and state Breed, 


SPRATIS PAicNT, 24 FENCHURCH STREET, © 
LONDO 
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QUALITY COUNTS. 


When buying Paint one should order the 
BEST protector against the destructive action 
of climate and time. 


SUCH IS 


RIPOLIN 


PAINT 


FAMED THE WORLD OVER 









A PAINT READY FOR USE 
on Wood, Metal, Plaster, Stone, 


Er, 4 
~~ 9 











= in as the Paint which PROTECTS, BEAUTIFIES, 


and gives the BEST results always. 





fhe GLOSS Ripolin with rich enamel surface. 
The FLAT Ripolin with dull and flat surface. 
In all shades. 


Write for particulars to— 


RIPOLIN, Ltd., 


35, Minories, London, 
ENGLAND. 





The body type used in this issue of THE JAPAN MAGAZINE is the product of 


The TsuKiji Type 
TOKYO Fou nd r Y JAPAN 


Manufacturers, & Dealers in Job and Baty type, Leads, Slugs, Inks & Printers supplies. 


TOKYO INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


OF TRADE PRODUCTS OF JAPAN 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
Open daily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Uyeno Park, TOKYO 


Officers of the Association : 





Vice-Presidents Managing Directors 
Hon. Seishin Hirayama Mr. Bunji Miyasaki 
Baron Morimasa Takei Mr. Yukei Fuiji 


Foreign Countries and manufacturers are especially invited to place exhibits. 


The Public is Cordially Invited 
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THE 
‘“ Jewel’ Fountain Pen at 9/- 


answers your every requirement. 
It is perfect in all respects. It is the people’s pen--the popular pen, 





No fancy price, yet every good quality. The “ Jewe!” is the best, as 
thousands testify. Get a “ Jewel” for a crown—you will find it both precious 
and useful. Of Stationers, or post free 5/6 from sole makers 


— JEWEL PEN CO. (Depi. J), 102 Fenchurch Street, LONDON. E.C. ENGLAND. —= 
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THE LEADING MINERAL WATER 
4] Ti NT 
eee i aa 


F HE GRIE 
| Osborne, Bauer, & Cheeseman’s 
The Fall Exhibition 


“INCOMPARABLE 
of | [BN 


SMELLING SALTS »... 

Art Works and Color Prints | bing te ine ag sm 
Being Held by 

The Japan Fine Arts 





Courts of Europe. 

The Perfume is Specially Distilled 
for these Salts 
Invaluable in Hot Assemblies. Of 
Great Value in the Sick Room. Al- 





4“ Refreshing. The Best Com- 
Association bavion at Ball, Theatre Receptions 
or any Heated Assembly. 
at | —_ Sold by leading Chemists and Stores. , 
. : tles, §S., Is. Gd., and 2s.; Wire-covered, Is, 3d. and 2s, 
Their Galleries, Uyeno oF post fee to Japan for amps from 
: . OSBORNE BAUER & CHEESEMAN. 
Park, will continue 19, Golden Square, Regent Street, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
until November 
Twentieth. 


Admission 10 sen, 


Saturdays 8 sen GOOD ENGLISH GUNS with all the latest im- 
provements at very moderate —— All sportsmen should 
may be had post free on 


Open daily from 8 A. M. to splication whic 
4 P. M. . JAMES & REYNOLDS, 9, Leander Rd. Thornton Heath, 
| London, ENGLAND. 
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THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER 


Will be especially rich in in- 
teresting material setting forth 
some of the most distinctive 
Japanese arts and industries, and 
other historical and scenic sub- 
jects. “ Fine Arts’ Exhibition, 
Tokyo,” “ Tapestry Weaving,” “ In- 
fluences of Volcanic Agencies on 
“The Forty- 
and “Nikko” are 


Scenery in Japan,” 
seven Ronin” 
some of the articles to appear in 


the next issue. 


BUSCH 


“Stereo-Ultralux.” 


PRISM BINOCULAR. 





ny tke 2 PEF A= JRE ih 7 be 
PRRB « KET RP 7 om 2~* +h 
Bett = Seat FS RY ABA” FLL 

FMM RM = ‘irises 1 re 


ur List contains the Largest Selection 
Prism noes made B.. any one 


35 Charles Street, Hatton Gardens, London, E.C. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FOR’ 
THE JAPAN MAGAZINE 


Fill in the Following Blank. 


To The Japan Magazine 
3, I-chome, Yurakucho, Kojimachi, TOKYO 


POV ooo months subscription for 


eeeenpesceeceeeseseeeeceeeseSGeseeeonseseeeeeeeeeaeteenteaeses 


eeeeneeoeeeeeseesseaneeeaetesneseaeseeeeeeaeeeeseceegess 
SOSH SSEH SHS ARSHSSSHSS HS SHHHHHHSSSHHSHHSHAEH HHS SHSHTHTHHHS HSH SHS SSHHeHSFeTeesFseseseesses 


Subscription Yen 4.50 per year payable in advance for 
Japanese Empire. Foreign countries six yen, post paid, 

Fifty cents (U. S. currency) or two shillings (English), 
equivalent for one yen. } 


P. O. or Express Money Orders. 


- ADDRESS: 


THE JAPAN MAGAZINE Co. 


3, 1-CHOME, YURAKU-CHO, ROJIMACHI, 


TOKYO 
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_ BSTABLISHED 





FORMERLY THE FIRST 
1893 NATIONAL BANK 
DAL CHI GIN KO. 
LIMITED 
| it ey tae 
DIRECTORS 


Baron E. SHIBUSAWA, Prestpentr 
H. MITSUI, Esa. Y.SASAKT, Esq, T. KUMAGAT, Esa. Y. KUSAKA, Eso. 


HEAD OFFICE 


NO. 1, KABUTO-CHO, NIHONBASHI-KU, TOKYO 


HOME BRANCHES 


OSAKA KYOTO YOKOHAMA 
KOBE NAGOYA YOKKAICHI 
- SHIMONOSEKI SHIN-OSAKA-CHO (Tokyo) NISHIKU (Osaka) 
- HYOGO FUSHIMI 


BRANCHES IN KOREA 
SEOUL, FUSAN 


Every Description of Banking business transacted. | 
‘The Bank has Correspondents in the Principal Cities 
and ,Towns. 
- Special ‘Safe Deposit Boxes are provided in the vault 
es . of the Head Office. 
Eh. Y. SASAKI, General Manager. 
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